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PREFACE. 


At the close of the first volume of the Phenix the Editor seems to be 
called upon to make his bow in true Chinese fashion to his numerous friends 
and supporters for their encouragement of his undertaking, and to assure 
them of his sense of the value of their aid. As he engages upon the work 
con amore, and finds his reward in the successful achievement of it, he owes 
them a debt of gratitude which the result of his labours he fears only in 
part repays, and he aims constantly to produce something more worthy of 
their continued kind interest in the East. 

The varied subjects which come within the scope of the Pheniz are suffi- 
cient to create an interest alike in Statesmen, Merchants, and Missionaries, 
as well as in all literate persons. ‘The religions of the East require elucida- 
tion; Buddhism especially, for it is but partially understood. Mr. B. H. Hodg- 
son’s valuable papers on this subject have been acknowledged by all Oriental 
scholars to be of the very highest merit. These reprints have had the great 
advantage of Dr. R. Rost’s editorial revision. But the Ethico-political creed 
of the Confucianists needs to be brought more within the public apprecia- 
tion, for without understanding the motive principles on which the literati 
of China act, our statesmen will never be ina position to operate with success 
in diplomacy. Certain rules of conduct influence the Orientals, and they 
judge of the outer world accordingly. Hence the study of such seemingly 
puerile compositions as the “Cure for Jcalousy,” and the Japanese story of 
‘“‘ Constancy,” tends to throw light upon the national habits and tastes, and 
is not barren of result. In the history of the East many knotty points 
have to be resolved. In Mr. H. H. Howorth’s papers on the Kalmucks, 
the Keraites, Naimans, and Western Mongols, we bave considerable light 
thrown on the obscure history of the Central Asian Tartars. ‘This subject 
claims still further attention, and the Editor purposes epitomising that por- 
tion of the valuable work of De Guignes—L’ Histoire des Huns—which relates 
to this topic. We want more descriptive sketches of the Far East, such as 
as Dr. Archibald Campbell’s pregnant “Notes on Eastern Thibet” present. The 
Philologist will find some food for his craving in the curious changes ex- 
hibited in Mr. Consul Swinhoe’s “ Notes on Hainan Chinese,” and we trust 
to be enabled to throw some light upon the Himalayan dialects in our next 
volume. 

The importance of bringing before Chinese and Indian scholars alike facts 
relating to the Indo-Chinese countries and tribes has moved the Editor to ap- 
peal for support to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India; and he is happy 
to be able to state that from this quarter he has received some encourage- 
ment. It is to be hoped that those who receive the Phenix under these 
auspices will favour us with their experience, and that new and valuable 
matter may thus be presented in the pages of the Phenzr for our considera- 
tion. Archeological, topographical, and linguistic facts will aid us immensely, 
and we trust that these may be forthcoming. With correspondents in India, 
Siam, Java, J: apan, and the various ports of China, we have good prospects 
of laying before our subscribers during the coming year an interesting 
mélange on Oriental subjects. | 
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The end we desire to keep in view is to present such information and 
matured opinion respecting the East as shall tend to modify any erroneous 
notions that -prevail, for these act detrimentally in hurrying us into false 
steps either of a pacific or a warlike nature. It requires as great knowledge ~ 
of Orientals to make judicious terms of amity and commerce with them, as 
it does to incur the responsibility of launching warlike expeditions against 
them. 

It should be mentioned here that the contributors have offered their 
papers entirely without remuneration, and that they have promised their 
continued support. 

Some authors and publishers of books on the East have supplied the 
Editor with copies of their works for review, but others havé neglected to 
do so, and hence the comparatively meagre list of books noticed. As the 
announcements of such works is equivalent to an advertisement of them, 
the Editor points out the necessity of forwarding such books as early as 
possible in order that this end may be fully attained. 
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THE PHENIX. 


No. 1. JULY, 1870. 


THE EDITORS INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


On entering upon the work of editing another 
magazine for China and Japan, it is necessary to 
give some reasons for trespassing again upon the 
Ang'o-Chinese public. 

It will be acknowledged by all that it is an advan- 
tage to have collected in 8 magazine whatever is new 
and interesting upon any special subject. Almost 
every branch of science has its representative in our 
periodical literature. These storehouses of facts 
supply material ready to hand, from which the man 
of genius and tact may select evidence to establish 
scientific laws, and to draw correct inferences. 

European diplomatists, who form their opinions 
generally from statements received secondhand, will 
find it an advantage to havean authority on which 
they may rely for accuracy in details, and stores of 
information on which to form their judgment. 

No country in the world has been more misun- 
derstood than China. From the time of Marco Polo, 
and Mandeville, there has always been a tendency 
to misrepresent the Chinese, and to give a one-sided 
view of that people. Their exclusiveness and pecu- 
liarities of dress, language, and customs, shroud- 
ing them in mystery; and their pride leading 
foreign nations,—especially those who had a know- 
ledge of their weakness—to view their pretensions 
with contempt; there arose that feeling of derision 
which seems to attach to the very name of China 
and Chinese. It was not altogether without reason 
that those who thus drew conclusions from a view 
of Chinese peculiarities and weakness, and the out- 
side of things, should be looked upon by them as 
ignorant and prejudiced. Thus European prejudices 
created not unnaturally similar adverse opinions 
in these orientals. We may suppose the Chinese to 
speculate somewhat in this strain. “These men who 
know nothing of the glorious maxims of the sages, 
and can hardly read a line of the immortal Confucius, 
—how can they deserve attention! Have we not an 
ancient régime, dating from an era long before that 
of European civilization! Did not our ancestors in- 
vent the arts of writing and of printing,—the 
mariner’s guide across the deep,—the explosive 
powder, and the strategic art! How can we follow 
the maxim of the barbarians!” The Chinese have 
indeed cause to be proud of their many inventions. 
They made roads and built reservoirs; they over- 
came the forces of nature by constructing embank- 
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ments and canals; they brought hydraulic power 
into use by systems of irrigation and water-wheels, 
before Europe had emerged from barbarism. The 
wind also was pressed into service for wind-mills 
and carts with sails. The pneumatic bellows is 
another mark of their ingenuity. Their civil and 
criminal code is decidedly superior to that of many 
other nations ; and their skill in diplomacy is great 
and undeniable. . 

These are some of the facts concerning which the 
Chinese are worthy of praise. They are the results 
of a long career and of many centuries of eventful 
history. Results which have not been confined to 
China alone but have exerted a mighty influence 
upon all the nations that surround her, and which 
owe their civilization to her. 

We need only look to the vast literature which 
China has produced to see the reflex of that nation’s 
mind,—History, Poetry, Philosophy, Arts, have all 
their voluminous representatives in it. But how 
much do we really know of it! A few novels have 
been translated,—a few plays,—some extracts from 
their poetical ecffusions,—several of the classics :— 
but still more remains behind. The history of 
Central Asia, its geography, inhabitants, languages, 
will be found noticed in the literature of China. 

Our title—The Phoeniz—needs no apology. The 
ancient Chinese, like the ancient Egyptians, revere 
a fabulous bird,—a symbol of beauty and glory,— 
adorned with gold and colours, In K’ang-hi’s dic- 
tionary it is described thus:—“The Phoenix is of 
the essence of water, it was born in the vermilion 
cave; it roosts nut but upon the W’u-t'ung tree ;* 
it eats not but of the seeds of the bamboo; it drinks 
not but of the sweetest spring; its body is adorned 
with the “Five colours;” its song contains the “Five 
notes ;” as it walks it louks around, as it flies the 
host of birds follow it.” It is said to have the head 
of a fowl, the crest of a swallow, the neck of a 
snake, the tail of a fish. The decoration on its head 
means “virtue ;” that on its wings means “ obedi- 
ence;” that on its back means “ justice ;” that on 
its belly means “tidclity ;” that on its breast means 
“ benevolence.” 

The Egyptians made the Pheenix, the bird of the 
Sun, of the size of an eagle, of golden and vermilion 
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*Cousidered by the Chinese the most beautiful tree : 
its botanical name is El@ococcus Oleifera, 
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colour, which appeared every 500 years, brought by 
its parent from Arabia, and deposited in an egg of 
myrrh in the Temple of the Sun. But the legends 
concerning it are various, and it will serve no good 
purpose to repeat them. The story was probably 
an offspring of the imagination among a people which 
worshipped the Sun as the source of light and life. 
Whether such worship extended to the Chinese in 
early. times, we cannot aver, but it is a fact that the 
. Japanese trace their royal house to the Sun goddess, 
and many things point to the probability that they 
did worship the Sun in ancient times, for they wor- 
ship the Kami who are the noble ancestors of their 
present princes. 

China, Japan, Siam, Burmah, and Tibet, have a 
civilization of their own, they have been each in- 
fluenced by one religion,—that of Buddha—for now 
well-nigh 2,000 years. That marvellous creed, the 
offspring of the ancient religion and philosophy of 
India, has possessed so great a power over these na- 
tions that it has transformed every other system to 
its rule, aud held the masses in intellectual and 
moral slavery. But its influence upon the literary 
developement of these countries has been great. In 
China it stimulated the literati to argue for their 
ancient faith,—the ethico-political system of the 
classics (Kinz),—and thus improved the mind of the 
empire. The discussions upon the Stitras, which the 


Buddhists had introduced from India as the very 


words of Buddha, frequently entering upon the Fan 
(or Sauscrit) language, led to a knowledge of ideas 
new to their minds and so far extended their ac- 
quaintance with foreign subjects. 

In Japan the purer but mystical worship of the 
Kami gave way in great measure to the steady ad- 
vance of Buddhism, and this system has left its 
mark very distinctly upon the literature of that em- 
pire. Like the monks of the middle ages in Europe, 
the monks of the Buddhist relivion, in their retired 
life amony the most beautiful scenery, became the 
depositorics of linguistic and philosophic lore. 

In Siam, Burmah, and Tibet, almost the whole of 
the literature is Buddhistic ; and so imbued with re- 
lizious phrascology are the languages of Siam and 
Bunmah, that some acquaintance with Buddhism in 
detail is necessiury to a proper understanding of them. 

Very nearly the same may be said of the Tibetan 
and Monzolian, in which Buddhism finds its proper 
home, having sunk into the most degrading supersti- 
tion among the Mongols. 

The connexion therefore of Buddhism with China, 
Japan, and these other countries, will form a fruitful 
topic for our magazine. Their languages will be the 
source chiefly from which correct details may bo ex- 
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pected, and as there are now in the field a few 
earnest students, we may reasonably hope for some 
valuable contributions. 

If this extended sphere of operations appear too 
large, we must remember that the era of compara- 
tive science has set in, and that where one language 
fails to elucidate another may. 

When we turn to the chronological view of these 
nations, we are forced to admit great ignorance. 
The Chinese profess to have documentary evidences 
of a high antiquity, these have still to be sifted, 
though much has been done. We shall endeavour 
to direct the enquirer to the best authorities on this 
subject. The Chinese undoubtedly is the chief source 


_ of the historical evidence for the whole of further 


Asia. Indeed no nation of Asia has so voluminous 
a collection of historical records. History has been 
almost entirely neglected by the Hindows, and only 
partially cultivated by the Siamese, Burmese, and 
Japanese. 

It will be our duty to gather information from all 
available sources, and to invite contributions from 
the eminent Sinologues resident in.the East. They 
will be able to elucidate knotty points, for they 
are at the fountain head, and will be in a position to 
effect with ease, what in Europe can be produced 
only by great effort, and sometimes not at all. If 
they favour us with their assistance, our imperfect 
endeavours will be beneficial. 

European governments have, as it seems to us, 
two duties to perform in respect of China and the 
Fast, and as preliminaries to political action ; first, 
to provide for and insist on a thorough knowledge 
of these people, their languages and habits of 
thought and action on the part of their empluyés, 80 
that they may understand the objections to, and 
difficulties in European intercourse; secondly, to 
urge on their agents the desirability of enlightening 
the Chinese and these other nations on the great 
causcs of prozress in the West, that they may 
thoroughly understand us. Every encouragement 
should be given to them to study Europcan languages 
to read for themselves, and to “travel to learn,” as 
the Chinese phrase runs. 

The Geography of these countries is but partially 
known; the coast lines are definitely marked: the 
great cities are noted cofrectly, except in a few cases; 
the larger divisions of kingdoms are also fairly pre- 
cise; but the lacune are frequent. Excepting the 
records of a few travellérs—Marco Polo, the English 
and Dutch Embassies to Peking, Du Halde, Huc and 
Gabet, &c.—we have little really relinble informa- 
tion respecting the interior of China or the other 
countries under consideration. 
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THE AINOS OF YEZO. 
By Ernest M. Satow, Feq., B.A., H.B.M.’s Legation at Yedo. 


A visir to Hakodate on service some years 
ago, gave me the opportunity which I had long 
desired, of making some personal observations on 
that interesting and almost unknown people, the 
Ainos of Yezo. And I now propose to give a short 
account of what I was able to discover in the very 
limited time at my disposal. Hitherto so little 
original information has been published on the 
subject, that I am disposed to believe what I have 
to offer will not be entirely valuelees. 

I had provided myself at Yokohama with a 
couple of Aino vocabularies, the only compilations 
of the kind to be found, entitled Mo-shi-wo-gusa 
Be BBL and Yezo-go-sn WE HY TE 
The latter turned out to be merely a new and rather 
inferior edition of the former, which was compiled 
in 1792 by the interpreter, Uyebara Kumajiro, and 
the officer, Abe Chézaburo. In addition to this 
work, there are two books, entitled 7é-kat-ya-wa, 


BR ER BS FR FH and Higashi-yezo-nisshi, 
ik HES Be H at the one of which contains 


the mosii-watashi, or code of regulations for the 
Government of the Ainos, and the other a short 
exhortation to religion. These specimens of the 
language are of considerable value, as they are 
accompanied by an interlinear Japanese version. 

In addition to these helps, I made the acquaintance 
at Hakodate of a clerk or agent of a produce-farmer, 
who had resided in Sagalien or Karafto for several 
years, and was reputed to be very fluent in the 
tongue. The few words and phrases which I pro- 
eured from him, were for the most part eurrent 
amongst and understood by the Ainos, whom I 
afterwards met. 

The only Aino villages within easy reach of 
Hakodate, are Otosube and Urap—the former about 
forty or forty-five miles digtant, and the latter some 
ten miles further along the coast. They are situated 
not far from the head of Volcano Bay, and are 
entirely isolated, it would appear, from the other 
villages on the East coast. 

The small village near Otosube, the on'y one I 
was able to visit, containing about five or six huts, 
with a population of about thirty persuns of all ager, 
is situated nearly two miles up a valiev, through 
which runs a small river into the sen. The walls of 
the dwelling-huts are constructed of poles, covered 
over with thick straw mats, and the roof is in like 
manner thatched with straw. The floor is of earth 
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beaten down, and has a few coarse mats spread on 
it,-a vacant space in the centre being occupied by 
the fire. Doors and windows are simply holes in 
the wall, with shutters of straw thickly inwoven on 
pliable sticks. There was no furniture beyond the 
most necessary domestic utensils, such as kettles, &c. 
Besides these huts there were others, built of the 
same materials, on platforms raised from the ground, 
which appeared to be used as barns or storehouses. 
The ground immediately round the cabins was cul- 
fivated in small plots of sweet potatoes, barley and 
beans. Behind one of the cabins were some white 


‘sticks placed in the ground, with shavings depending 


from their upper ends. These the Ainos stated to 
be their Kamut, or gods, but they certainly did not 
appear to have any particular regard for them. 

The dress of the males consists of an undergar- 
ment, and an upper one with tight sleeves, and 
reaching to the knees, the material of which was 
coarse blue cotton cloth, darned regularly over from 
end to end, and crosswise, to give greater durability. 
They said they obtained it in the piece from the 
Yakunins, and had it made up into garments by 
their women. Below the knee they generally wore 
leggings of straw, and straw shoes, but no socks. 

The women were dressed in like garments, with 
the exception that the length was greater and the 
sleeves looser. They also wore a dirty rag on the 
head to tie up the masses of matted hair. 

The men appeared to be much about the same 
stature as the natives of Japan proper, but the 
immense bushiness of the beard and hair in the 
older men gives an unnaturally large appearance to 
the head. The beard and moustache are allowed to 
attain their fullest development, and in some cases 
the length of the former appeared to be quite as 
much as twelve or fourteen: inches, The hair on tha 
front part of the head is either shaved or clipped 
quite short, but that at the back and sides grows 
very full and is seen in some cases to fall down on 
the shoulders. The colour is a true black, unlike that 
of the Japanese, which is reddish brown when free 
from unguents. The body and limbs are also covered 
thickly with black hairs, about an inch in length. 
The colour of the skin is brown. The eyes are 
horizontal: and the nose generally well-forme. 
thouzh rather low. : 

The women are of nroportionate stature to the men, 
but unlike them, their appearance is revolting and 
ugly. The hair grows in wonderfully thick MASses, 
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down to the shoulders. The nose is broad and flat, 
and the mouth apparently of an unnatural size. This 
arises from the tattooing of the lips, which extends 
ubout half an inch all round the mouth, and is 
yointed at the two extremities. It is done 80 com- 
pletely, that it has more the appearance of a daub 
of dark blue paint, than ordinary tattooing. This 
practice it appears is resorted to in the case of 
married women and women of a certain age, just 
as that of blackening the teeth and shaving the 
eyebrows is amongst the Japanese. 

The ordinary food of the Ainos appears to be 
boiled fish and rice, but they said that they also ate 
the flesh or deer, hares and other game, which they 
pursue with dogs, and shoot with the bow and 
arrow. Their weapons are of the rudest form. The 
bow, which when unstrung looked like an ordinary 
stick with the bark peeled off, is about three feet 
long. The arrow is of about two feet, and has no 
feather ; one side of the barbed wooden pomt is 
scooped out, and filled with poison, said: to be an 
extract from the common larkspur, a wild plant 
in the island. 

The only luxuries which it appears the Ainos can 
obtain are saké and tobacco, both of which are sup- 
plied to them by their masters, the Japanese. The 
pipe is of the form usual in China and Japan, and 
the tobacco is also in like manner cut up extremely 
fine, One specimen of their pipes, which I induced 
its owner to part with very reluctantly, was stated 
by him to have come from Santan, a region opposite 
to the island of Sagalien, and therefore identical 
with the coast provinces of the Amurland. 

All the individuals at this village appeared to 
understand the Japanese language in a rough way, 
but they used their own tongue in conversing with 
each other. They were friendly and willing to tell 
anything they knew, but in the presence of the 
Japanese inhabitants they became reticent. 

Each man appears to have a distinct name. Two, 
whom I got to sit for their portraits were known as 
Nomiranke, and Yaito. The women, according to 
their own account, were destitute of any such mark 
of individuality. 

The Ainos are possessed of no written characters 
or alphabet, and therefore I have spelt the following 
specimens of their tongue by ear, rather than ac- 
cording to the Japanese orthography, which 
represents the Aino pronunciation but imperfectly. 
- The following list of words is unavoidally meagre, 
as I was unable to spend more than one day in 
investivating the subject. The vocabularies contain 
a very large number of words and short phrases, 
but the pronunciation of them cannor ve determined 
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with perfect certainty. I have not, therefore, had 
recourse to them to swell my list nor have I relied 
much on what the Japanese from Sagalien told me, 
as there was no time to test the correctness of any- 
thing beyond the few sentences here given. 


NUMERALS. 
Two .. Top; Three .. Rep; 


One .. Snep; 
Four .. Inep; Five .. Askinep; 

Six .. cIwam 10—4 
Seven .. Aruwam 10—3 
Eight ..  Tobesham 10—2 
Nine ..  Snebesham 10—1 
Ten .. Wam - 

Eleven ..  Snep ikasima wam .. 1041 
Twelve .. Top ikasima wam 10+2 
Twenty .. Sne-hot Sse 1x20 
Thirty .. _Wambe do-hot (2x 20)—10 
Forty ..  To-hot Ss 2x 20 
Fifty .. | Wambe re-hot (8x sy 
Sixty ..  Re-hot es x 20 
Seventy .. _Wambe inehot (4x 20) —10 
Eighty Inehot a 4x20 
Ninety .. Wambe askine hot (5 x 20)—10 
Hundred .. ~ Askine hot : 5x20 

PRONOUNS 


I, kuwani; my, kukoro ; thou, iani; thy, ikoro; 
he, tanguru (literally, this person) 
NOUNS 


House, chise ; boat, errs bear, hepe; dog, 
seta ; deer, yuk ; wolf, horokio ; fish, kippu, chippu; 
male (man), okkai; female (woman), menoko ; 
child, po; bow, ka; arrow ai; beard, reik; pipe, 
serimbo (also Japanese) ; old woman, bakko; fire, 
usat, region, mosiri; misfortune, hokamba ; water, 
wakka; belly, hone; thing, be. 
ADJECTIVES. bad, 
Large, poro; small, pon; good, pirika ; 
uwen ; long, tanne ; short, takine ; this, tan. 
VERBS. 


To go, baiyan ; to drink, iku; to sleep, mokoro ; 
to buy, hioksebese ; to desire, konrusi; to be, an, 
okai; not to be, isham; come (imperative), ariksu ; 
to see, nukaru; to understand, uneria. 





The following phrases will stand as specimens of 
the construction of the language :— [anna 
Ikoro mosiri otta nifuka hokamba ishan hidanya- 


Your region at any misfortune not is? 


i.e., is everything all right with you? 


Usat koro ariksu. Usat konde. Tanbe ianisu konde 


Fire bring come. Fire give. This thing to me give 
Tanbe chégai  konrush. Abe chakke. 
This thing I desire. Door open 
t.e., open the door. 
Rira afunks ; aba —s«BUL. 
Wind blows door shut, 


é.e., shut the door tor the wind blows in. 





Thank you is expressed by yankarapte or yarkus- 
kare. Iyairaiki is used politely on leaving & house 


to express thanks for the treatment received. 
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THE TARTAR LANGUAGES COMPARED WITH CHINESE. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH EDKINS, B.A., Peking. 


§ 1—Disrrmvution oF Tartar Racgs.—In 
China the Manchu language ia taught to Manchu 
children in schools and by tutors. In the province 
of Shengking or Kwantung (that part of Manchuria 
which borders on the Liautung gulf) the Chinese 
languaye is spoken everywhere; the Manchu is 
taught in schools. In the Northern Manchu pro- 
vinces, Kirin and Heilung-kiang, both Manchu and 
Mongol are spoken. In Kirin probably Manchu is 
the more used, and in Heilung-kiang (C’hi-c’hi-har), 
Mongol. Chinese colonists inhabit the last-men- 
tioned province in considerable numbers. The 
River Amoor and its tributary, the K’wuntung, 
render the agriculture of this province very pro- 
ductive; and the cities of Merguen, Petune, &c., 
have sprung up there, occupied chiefly by a Mongol- 
speaking Chinese population. 

An older name than the Manchu is the “ Tungus.” 
This name is applied by Chinese authors to the 
people from whom the Manchus sprung—7vag-hu, 

thf “the Eastern Barbarians” or “ foreigners,” 
This name is also given to tribes in Siberia, who 
are akin to the Manchus, and which number (as is 
stated by Castren in his Tungustschen Sprachlehre) 
from 35,000 to 40,000 souls. They have the repu- 
tation in Siberia of cleanly habits, mental curiosity, 
and a good understanding. Each tribe has its name, 
and they know no common national name. The 
Manchus call them “ Orochon,” ‘ Possessors of Rein- 
deer.’ 

The Mongols are the central and most numerous 
of the Tartar races. They occupy the country near 
the Baikal, under the name of “ Buriats.” They 
hold the country south of the Altai chain and the 
gold-producing mountains of Nerchinsk, under the 
denomination “Kalkas,” with Urga as their capital 
and the seat of their most powerful Khan. North 
of the Great Wall of China reside numerous tribes 
who came south from the Kalka country in the 16th 
century, and are known as the “ Mongols of the 49 
Banners.” A large proportion of these have adopted 
a settled agricultural mode of life, and many of the 
elements of Chinese civilisation. On the West we 
meet with the Calmucks, in the provinces’ of 
Kokonor and Ili. In European Russia, on the 

-banks of the Volga, the Jaik, ‘and the Don, are 
found the most Western tribes of the Mongol race. 
These are also Calmucks. 

The remaining races of Tartary may all be divided 

among the Turks, the Persians, and the Tibetians. 
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The Turks of [li live in large cities, and have 
flourishing silk manufactures. They represent the 
Weigurs of the middle ages, who, in their literature, 
employed, first, a writing not yet deciphered ; then 
the alplia bet taught chien by the Nestorians (and 
comununicated atterwards to the Mongols); and 
lastly, the Arabic. Cther Turkish tribes are the 
Turkomans of Independent Tartary and Persia, the 
Bashkivs of the Southern Ural, the Kirgis (who are 
spread over a waste courtry north and west of the 
Aral Sea), and some tribes located in Siberia and 
European Russia (cf. Castren’s Ethnologische Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Altaischen Volker). There is a 
Persian-speaking population resident in Bokhara, 
forming a north-eastern extension of the Persian race 
of considerable importance. The Mahommedans of 
China were originally of Arabic, Persian, or Turkish 
origin. Of these races, the Persian (to judge from 
the extensive use in books of the Persian language) 
was the most powerful colony. The Peking Mahom- 
medans say they came principally from Bokhara, 
and belong to the “Farsi” (Persian) race. The 
Persians and Arabian Mahommedans came to China 
soon after the rise of their religion, dating partly 
from the Siii and partly from the Teng family 
[a.p. 589—907.] 

The Tibetans have been classed with the Chinese 
on the ground of similarity in words, as in names of 
number, pronouns, &c., and of phonial structure. 
It may be added that their common origin is con- 
firmed by the circumstance that, like the Siamese 
and Cochin-Chinese, they use tones in their speech. 
This peculiarity is very evident in the pronunciation 
of the Tibetians, who are resident in Peking. 

§ 2.—Extnracts For Comparison.—In making a 
comparison of the Manchu and Mongol with the 
Chinese, it wHl be convenient to give extracts from 
interlinear translations of Buddhist and Confucian 
works published in these languages at Peking. 

I will commence: with some sentences from a 
Buddhist Siitra, the Stitra of Forty-two Sections, « 
production of the Lesser Development School, and 
written in the time of the comparative simplicity 
of that religion, before its legcnds and mythology 


became overloaded with names and ideas which . 
Buddha himself never knew. 


eek k= FB 
Chin.—King li tsui shang san pau teun. 
We bow to the most exalted, the three precious honoured ones, 
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Man.—Tlan baubei de hengk’elembi. 
Mon.—Gorban erdeni dor murgumu. 


Th; order of the Chinese words is like that of the 
English. In the two other languages the verb is 
last, and the noun is followed by a case-particle de, 
dor—t.e., tn or to; also the words most exalted are 
omitted. 

The Manchu verb hengk’elemli is the Chinese 
word king—to reverence, a little altered, and with 
three suffixed syllables. B: marks the present tense, 
and, like the corresponding syllable mu or mot in the 
Monyol verb, murgumu is taken-from the substantive 
verb (Ma)lhimli (Ma)boi amoi—I am. 

The Manchu baubdet for precious is taken from the 
Chinese pau-pei. The case-suffixes de and dor are 
the same word, and discharge the same office in the 
two lanruages. They are probably the Mongol 
word deyere (Man. dergi, upper) or dere, ‘upon 
above,’ and the manner in which they follow the 
noun is Chinese-like. The corresponding Chinese 
shang, ‘above, upon,’ comes after a noun in the same 
way—e.g., in men shang, at the door. The genius of 
the three languages is the same in placing the suffix 
of time or place arter its word. It differs materially 
in the compounding of verbs. 

The Chinese lovés to combine two verbs—e.g., 
king h—-into one compound verb. The Tartar lan- 
guages prefer to lengthen a single verb—king, heng, 
by affixing euphonic or derivative syllables. In 
hengkeiembi, the k’ is allied to the preceding ng, the 
last letter of the root heng; the m is allied in the 
sale way to the tense-suffix & ; and the others (ele) 
are euphonic. 


Bg ny tt OB a Sa HE ee HE 


Ri shi shi taun, ki cheng taui, teo shi si wei. 


At that time, the world’s honoured one, having 

become p«rfect in wisdom, thought this thought— 

Me. Tere wende jalin ¢ westhon Fuchthi duro shang- 

gafi® utt'u gunime. 

Mo. Tere ch'ag dor tlaju tegus nugchiksen ber 
degera ugwet bodi hutug gi tlat’e Cegusgeged ene 
nutu tayalaron, 

The Taitar (Manchu and Mongol) pronoun ere, 
‘that.’ is connected with the Chinese ?a, formerly 
‘other, but now ‘he.’ The Mongol ci’ag is pro- 
bably the Chinese H2F shi, formerly =h?. It takes 
the aspirated form, as do c’hohon, ‘ few ;’ ch’ilagon, 
‘a stcne, which are the same as 4 shau or shtu, 
or ch u,'tew, and Ay shi or zak, or sek, ‘stone.’ 
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For greater clearness, I will here insert these, and 
other words occurring in the preceding translation. 
in tabular form. 


Che Old Chi- 


ese) nese and 


Mongol. Manchu. English. ayo darén 


Tere - tere other, he Ft v's, to tia 
Jalin world,age tH shi _ shi, se 
Wésihon honorable kB wei 
Borhan Fuchihi Buddha ‘$f Fu,Fo Bud, put 
Puro duro reason 34 tau «dé, to Cy 
Shanggafifinished JR cheng. }"sen’ 
Ch’ag time,hour Hef shi zhi, si - 
excellent, Ex liang, liong, 
Taju bright 9G lang } To 
T’egus ended Ais ti t’e 
Met’u manner pis mut mo 
T’agalaron desired 2: a teng tang 
Ch’ohon few “sy shau_ shio, chio 
| GG zhak, sek, 
Ch’ilago stone shi _chioh 
k’omso few RR ken =e kim 


The first syllable of the Manchu or Mongol word 
is usually that which answers to the equivalent , 
Chinese word, and the vowels of the suffix are . 
commonly the same as that of the root. Thus in . 
T’ere, ‘he,’ Duro, ‘reason,’ the letter r is a servile - 
letter (as it would be called in Hebrew Grammar), _ 
and the vowel of the suffix depends on the root 
vowel. This is an example of the law of harmonic 
vowels, so characteristic of the Tartar languages. 

The agreement in words found to exist between 
Chinese and these two languages, points to an older 
form of the Chinese than that which is now domi- 
nant. This language exists as it once was, only in 
scattered ‘fragments. If we would see it in its 
entirety, we must patiently gather one feature of it 
in this dialect and another in that. We must cross 
the sea to Corea and Japan, and collect contribu- 
tions from Tibet and Cochin China. We must also 
expect to find hidden similarities to come to view 
in Tartar idioms, and with them the appearance of 
new data, which will be of good service in illustra- 
ing the primitive unity of human speech. 





* Pronounce shang-nga-fi. 
+ Or, perhaps, pe in a= pR shen-mo, what. 
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ON RECENT CHANGES IN JAPAN. 
By the Eprror. 


THE immediate effect of diplomatic and commer- 
cial intercourse with Europeans was to initiate a 
chan ze of sentiment among the Japanese. We cin 
compare this to nothing so well as to the remarkable 
chanzes which were produced on Britain and Brit- 
ish institutions by contact with the Romans and 
tue Normans, But the difference in our case was 
that those changes resulted from the application of 
force, and were the effects of conquest. The trans- 
formations now being produced in Japan are, on the 
contrary, the result of the no less powerful influence 
of prudent diplomatic action, and although these 
altvratious in feeling toward Europeans and foreign 
manners and inventions have not been brought about 
Without some effusion of blood, it has been com- 
pira'ively sinall in proportion to that spilt in China 
Wii avout ood consequences. 

liv Japanese have not been content with learning 
fro.n the foreign residents in their ports; they have 
d-spatched students to Europe and America; and 
now, instead of viewing everything European through 
tie medium of the Dutch, as was their former cus- 
tu.u, they travel and see for themselves. They learn 
to speak and read in foreign tongues, and some of 
tiem are familiar with English,—some with French, 
s0.ne with German, and some with Russian. 

With these prefatory remarks, we will select 
from the Official Papers, presented to Parliament 
ebout a month ago, some notices of the most re- 
markable changes which have occurred in Japan 
during the last two years. And for the benefit of 
those of our readers who may be unacquainted with 
certain terms employed, we shall denote them as 
simply as possible, and explain them where we think 
it necessary. 

The supreme power in Japan has always been 
vested in the Mikado (lit. ‘Honoured-door’) i.e., the 
Empevor, of sacred descent from the Kami, or gods, 
—called also Avn-7t sama, ‘the Lord of the Forbid- 
den Interior;’ Ten shi, ‘the Son of Heaven;’ Avod- 
ter, ‘the Emperor,’ Het-ka, ‘His Majesty; but about 
1580 the great General Taiko Sama established him- 
self as a sccond power in the realm, and was per- 
mitted by His Sacred Majesty to use the title Sei-¢ 
Tai xtvo gen, or ‘Generalissimo for subduing the Bar- 
barians, i.e., the inhabitants of the northern and 
wilder portions of Japan. Yedo was fixed as his 
capital, and was usually called 76-dé, or Eastern 
Capital, in contradistinction to Miako, the capital 
(ixioto) in the west, or central part, of the Em- 
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pire and which was the residence of the Emperor. 

It may be considered due to the influence of foreign 
relations, that the Tycoon of Yedo has been removed, 
and that the Emperor of Japan has returned, as his 
ancestors of yore, to resume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of ruling his subjects Ie has left his seclu- 
sion at Miako, paid a visit to the Eastern Capital 
Yedo, inspected his fleet, reviewed his troops, and 
thus suffered the tgnobile vulgus to observe his sacred 
countenance and display their loyalty to his throne. 

In the Japan Times of Novy. 28. 1868, a descrip- 
tion is given of the Entry of the Mikado into Yedo. 
His Majesty left Kioto on the 4th. of Nov., and 
reached Yedo on the 26th. Countless thousands of 
Japanese wore present in holiday attire. The troops 
and officials wore vastly greater. It was truly a 
Japanese ceremony and imposing in the extreme. 
There was about it that subtle atmosphere which 
seems to surround a great ironclad ship of war; the 
appearance of irresistible power in repose; with the 
difference, that the young Mikado, closely shrouded 
from the vulgar gaze in his nori.non, was the incar- 
nation, not so much of the force of matter, as of the 
benigner power of law, of religion, of custom and of 
& prestiye dating from antiquity so remote that its 
origin was lost in the shadow of the past, centuries 
before European polities emerged from it. 

In the procession itself, there was not much to 
strike the eye that can see nothing but the surface 
ot things. The march of the Shogoon from Kioto 
to Yedo in 1865 was more remarkable for the num- 
ber of his troops, the splendour of the chiefs, their 
rich armour and strangely blazoned brocades. The 
Mikado’s train was not in“ war-paint,” and his 
power was the more apparent, because it was leas 
displayed. 

The Kugés, officers of his Court, were peculiar 
and noteworthy features of the procession, and were 
easily distinguishable by the addition to the shoe- 
shaped head-dress of a Japanese noble, with which 
the European public is now familiar, ofa slip of stiff 
black crape, semi-transparent, and enriched by a 
pattern woven in the stuff, about four inches broad 
and three feet long, stiffencd by a° wire on each 
side. This fastened to the back of the head and 
falling over down the back, like a heron’s plume, 
distinctly marks them out from the Daimios, whose 
rich state dresses of brocade of various colours are 
in many other respects similar to theirs. Of these 
Kugés, there were twenty-one in the train, The 
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Daimios were four or five in number only. Katd 
Tétémi no Kami, the Daimio of Ozu in Iyo, led the 
vanguard. He is one of the Tozama class, an here- 
ditary foe of the old Shogoonate, though of no great 
power, his revenue being only 60,000 kokus.* Katé 
Noto no Kami, no relation of the preceding, & 
Daimio of 25,000 kokus, was in command of the 
main guard. But the principal men in the train, and 
the best known to us, where the Princes of Bizen 
and Uwajima: the latter Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the former a chief with a large force at 
his disposal, several corps of which were in the train. 
The name of this Daimio will be familiar to our 
readers in connection with unfortunate occurrénces 
in the beginning of this year at Kobe and Osaka, 
which we hope will be soon buried in oblivion. His 
troops were in excellent order, cleanly, fairly drilled, 
and well armed, mostly with breach-loaders. The 
immediate body guard of the Mikado, the household 
troods who proceeded and followed his norimon, had 
repeating rifles. 

The Japanese soldier, though smal, looked im- 
posing in his own native dress, and larger and 
stronger than he really was. Now, in a dingy, 
shoddy, black coat, not made, nor apparently meant, 
to fit him, with the cartouche-box under the gar- 
ment, instead of neatly belted round outside, and 
thus giving him the appearance of being hump- 
backed, and with the protuberant kuce and diag of 
the foot which the wearing of a sandal from child- 
hood necessarily induces, the undersized Japanese 
looks even smaller, feebler, and less to be dreadcd 
than he is, and our drummer boys look formidable 
by his side. On this occasion however, the Japancse 
troops were in large numbers, on their own ground, 
among their own people, had only marched three or 
four miles, and they looked different men. Throuzh 
the small hours of the night, long before dawn, 
troops were pouring out of Yedo to auryment the 
Mikado's escort at Sinagawa, and at daybreak the 
march began. 

Without the aid of the pencil, the ever-varying 
costumes dF the Kuzés and th-ir attendants, and of 
other officers of the Imperial houschold and Court, 
can hardly be pourtrayed. Many of the Kugés are 
remarkably handsome men, with fac-s possessing 
much character; but in one particular, differing re- 
markably from the Daimios and military chiefs, many 
of whom, too, had striking features—they had, one 
and all, the sickly pallor of complexion which is the 
result of sedentary and luxurious life, and abstinence 
from movement in the open air. After about half 





* A koku of rice is valued at 15s. 
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of these had passed, with their attendants, led 
horses, guards and baggage, with occasional bodivs 
of troops, came the Prince of Bizen, in charge of two 
square boxes, borne high upon men’s shoulders, and 
covered with a red and yellow damask silk. Thes: 
were believed to contain the insiynia or regalia, and 
small shrines for their safe custody had been erect-d 
at all the halting-places along the road. After these 
rode Uwajima, the Minister for Foreizn Affairs. 

Next came the H6-é-ren, or ‘ Phoenix Car,’ a black 
lacquered palanquin, about 6 feet square, and with 
a dome-shaped roof, supposed to contain the Mikado. 
The front is closed by curtains, and in the centre of 
each side isa latticed window, through which it was 
possible to see that it held no one. On the summit 
is a splendid image, apparently of gold, of the Hé-3, 
or Phoenix, a fabulous bird, with the head and body 
of a peacock, and the spreading, plume-like tail of 
the magnificent copper pheasant of Japan, turned up 
over its head. From the four corners depend red 
silk ropes two inches thick, held each by three men. 
These and the bearers of the car, which is carried 
high upon their shoulders, and on a frame which 
raises its base some six feet from the ground, were 
all dressed in bright yellow silk, and wore a curious 
circular ornament of feathers at each ear, eight 
inches in diameter, like two out-spread fan-frames 
placed together. There were fully sixty of them 
immediately surrounding the H06-6-ren, and the 
effect of the group with the brilliant sun lighting up 
the sheen of the silk and the glitter of the lacquer, 
was very gorgeous and indescribably strange, such 
as ig never seen in any other part of the world. 

And now a great silence fell upon the people. Far 
as the eye could see on either side, the roadsides 
were densely packed with the crouching populace, 
in their ordinary position when any oficial of rank 
passes by. And as the train has moved between 
them, Kugés and Daimios, troops and warriors and 
statesmen, they had looked on in comparative quiet, 
& murmur of conversation in undertone, and a con- 
stant slicht restlessness of movement, betokening the 
general interest. Lut as the Pheenix Car, with its 
strange crest shimmering in the sunlizht, and with 
ip halo of glittering attendants, came on, circling it 
like the sun-ravs, the people, without order or signal, 
turned their faces to the earth, the Foreign Office 
officials, who had hitherto stood uprizht beside us 
few Luropeans, sank into the same position, and no 
man moved or spake for a space, aid all seemed to 
hold their breath for very awe, as the mysterious 
Presence, on whom few are privileged to look and 
live, was passing slowly by. Though we might not 
do reverence to the Emperor like his subjects, we 
could not but respect the reverence of his people, 
nor with all our better knowledge and our we er 
civilization, could we refuse to own that a power 
was in our midst before which bowed millions of our 
fellow-men. 
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THE BUDDHISTIC LITERATURE OF TIBET. 


By the 


THE Tibetans possessed the art of printing pro- 
bably as early as the T’ang dynasty, (a.D. 700), when 
it was discovered in China, or at least in the time of 
the Mongol dynasty, two hundred years before it 
was known to Europeans. One might have expected 
therefore that culture and civilization would have 
been advanced, where books were so numerous. This 
is an error. For in the hands of the priests, the art 
of printing became a means of corrupting the under- 
standing and the imagination of the people, and of 
fettering their minds with monkish views of the 

_universe. We know indeed too little as yet of the 
Tibetan writings to assert positively, but from the 
examples which have been given, we may fairly 
conclude that in 10,000 Tibetan works we shall find 
the same tissue of pious and impious lies, barren 
histories of marvels, scholastic and magical nonsense, 
which marks the translations already published. 

The collection of sacred books—the Tibetan Bible 
—which bears an unlimited canonical authority, is 
entitled bKA’ ’GYUR (pr. Kanjoor), i.e., Translation 
of the Word (of Buddha). It is called also 
according to the Sanscrit title (triptaka)*—*DrE'- 
*yoT'gsum the three receptacles; i.e., the Sifras, 
aphorisms ; the Vinaya, discipline; and Abhidharma, 
metaphysics. It was translated entirely from Sans- 
crit originals in the 8th and 9th centuries, when the 
canon was closed. It consists of 100 volumes, in 
some ‘editions extended to 108 vols.—oblong folios, 
of separate leaves, 400—700 in each volume, un- 
bound, placed between two rough boards, and 
fastened with a rude strap and buckle. The Kanjur 
contains not less than 1083 distinct works, which 

. Yelate to the teachings of Buddha, and which were 
set down by three of his disciples, and after 
certain revisions formed into the present codex. 

The Kanjur is divided into the following seven 
parts :-— 

I. The DUL BAt (pr. Dulva), Sans. Vinaya, disci- 
pline. This is in 13 volumes, including seyen works, 
of which tho most iniportant is the second. They 
are named :— 

Abbreviations :—pr. pronounce. 
Tib. Tibetan. 

*In Pali, Pitdkaltayan; in Sing. Tunpilale; Mon. 
Gurban Dimak Sava; in Chinese San-tsang, — B31 

+ Obserye that B is often pronounced as V; pahi as 
pe, (pay), and mahi as me, may ; byed as jet; Gis hard, 
never like J. 


Sans. Sanscrit. 
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1. "Dul ba gzhi, Sans. Vinaya Vastu, Basis of 
Discipline. 4 vols. 

2. So sor thar pahi mdo, Sans. Pratimoksha 
Scfra, Sutra of Emancipation. 80 leaves. 

3. "Dul ba "nam par 'byed pa, Sans. Vinaya vib- 
hdga, Explanation of Discipline. 4 vols. 

4. dGe “long mahi so sor thar pahimdo, Sans. 
Blukshuni Pratimoksha Siitra, Sutra of Emancipa- 
tion for nuns. 36 leaves. 

5. dGe “long mahi ‘dul ba "nam par "byed pa, 
Sans. Dhikshunt Vinaya Vibhdga, Explanation of 
Discipline for nuns. 1 vol. with No. 4. 

6. ‘Dul ba phran tshegs kyi gzhi, Sans. Vinaya 
kshudraka Vastu, Miscellanies on Discipline. 2 vols. 

7. 'Dul ba zhung blama, Sans. Vinaya uttara 
grantha, The chief text-book on Education. 2 vols. 

II. The SHER PHYIN* (pr. Sherchin), Sans. Pra- 
jnd Péramid, Philosophy and metaphysics. This is 
in 21 volumes, including 36 works, of which the 
greatest is the first :— 

1. ‘Bum pa,t the Ten-Myriad one, i.e., the one 
which contains 100,000 slokas; called, par excellence, 
Yum, ‘mother.’ This isin the vols. i-xii. The whole 
is in prose. Translated in the 9th century from the 
Sanscrit by Jina Mitra, Surendra Bodhi, with the 
Interpreter Ye-shes-sde. 

2. Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa ‘tong- 
phrag nyi shu Inga pa, Sans. Pancha vinshatt 
schasrikd prajnd pdramitd, Transcendental wisdom, 
in 25,000 ylokas; in 8 vols. An abridgment of No. 
1.—The ’Bum pa. 

8. Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa khri 
brgyad “tong pa, Sans. Ashta dasa sahasrikd pra- 
jnd pdramttd, Transcendental wisdom, in 18,000 
slokas; in 3 vols. Another abridgment of No. 1. 

4. Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa khri pa, 
(voniracted Shes Khri), Sanus. Dasa sahusril:d prajna 
padramitd; in one vol. An abridgment of the 
Yum ‘bring, 8 vols. i.c., No. 2. 

5. Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa U'gyad 
‘tong pa, (contracted UGyad ‘tong pa), Sans, 
Ashta sahasrikd prajnd pdramitd; 1 vol. Another 
abridgment of several dharmas in the above volumes. 
This was delivered by 6Chom !Dan ’Das (i.e., Shakya 





* This is the usual contraction for the full term, 
which is Suks RAB KYI PHA ROL TU PHYIN PA. 


+ The full title is SHEs RAB KYI PHA ROL TU PHYLN- 
PA "TONG PHRAG U'aya PA, Sans, Shata sahasrikd pra- 
jud pdramitd, | 


| fe) 


on & mountain near Rajagriha in Magadha. This 
voluiue is in frequent use and much revered. 

6. "Na tshogs, Miscellaneous aphorisms from 
the Prajné pdramitd. There are 18 different works. 

All the doctrine contained in these 21 volumes 
relates to the understanding of the “uddhistic 
system, especially the Madhyamika philosophy. It 
was delivered by Shakya sixteen years after he 
became Buddha, (in his 51st year,) on a mountain 
called ‘The hill of a heap of vultures,’ near 
Rajagriha. His hearers numbered many Bodhis- 
atwas, (among whom was Maitreya); and gods, 
(among whom was Indra); and his disciples, 5,000 
priests. The first compiler of the Prajud pdramid 
was Kashyapa, (Tib. Hod *rung.) 

Ill. The PHAL CHHEN®* Sans. Buddhavata 
Samgha, the Buddha union or congregation,—the 
doctrine of the Buddhas,—their appearance in the 
world,—their names,—attributes, etc., etc. 6 vols. 
45 chapters.t Translated in the 9th century by 
Surendra Bodhi, assisted by the Interpreter, Bairo- 
tsana Rakshita. 

IV. The dKON UISEGS?+ (pr. Kon-tsegs), Sans. 
Ratnakita, the Jewel-peak, or precious things 
heaped up. This consists of ethics and metaphysics, 
with many legends relating to the tenets of Budd- 
hisin. 6 vols. Several small treatises in this collec- 
tion are attributed to Shakya himself, delivered on 
@ mountain near Rajagriha, in Magadha. The whole 
was translated into Tibetan by Jina Mitra, Surendra 
Bodhi, Danashila, Munevarma, Shilendra Bodhi, 
Prajnivarma, Karmavarma, and Kamala Shila, with 
the Interpreters Ye-shes-"de (7.e., Bairotsana) and 
aPal-L'tsegs. 

V. The «DO "DE (pr. Dod, contracted Do), Sans. 
Siitrdnta or (Do, Stitra,) i.e., treatises or aphorisms. 
When the Kanjur is divided into two classes, the 
Do and the Jud, the Do includes all the other 
divisions, excepting the Jed. 30 volumes, marked 
by the 30 letters of the Tibetan alphabet. The 
general subject is like that of the other divisions; 
levends of the saints, and a great variety of moral 
and metaphysical statements. The whole is at- 
tributed to Buddha himself, though not compiled in 
its present form until after his death by his principal 
disciple Kun dGa’-vo, Sans. name, Ananda. 

VI. The MYANG 'DASS Sans. Nirvdna. 2 vols. 
The title of the two volumes is in Sans. Mahdpari- 





* The full title is Sancs "GYAS PHAL PO CHHE, t.c., 
the great heap of Buddhas. 

+ The heads of each of these are to be found in the 
Asiatic Rescarches, vol. xx. p. 402. 

t The full title is @KoN mciutoe b'TSEGS PA, 

§ The full title is MyA nGan Las "Das PA (pr. 
Nyangan lede pa), nyangan, trouble, lede pa, free. 
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nirvdna Sitra, the Sitra on the entire deliverance 
from pain. The subject is Buddha’s death and 
entrance into nirvdna under two Sal trees near the 
city of Kusha, or Kfimarupa in Assam, with various 
particulars as to the disposal of his remains. 

Vil. The"GYUD *DE (pr. Jud-de) or simply "@yud 
(pr. Jud) Sans. Tantra. 22 volumes. This consists 
of mystical theology; instructions relating to charms 
prayers, and magical formule. Aecording to Csoma 
de Kérés the Jud also contains distinct works on 
astronomy, astrology, chronology, medicine, and. 
natural philosophy. 

In additiun to this great compilation,—the Bible 
of the Lama hierarchy—the Tibetans possess a still 
greater collection called the STAN ’GYUR (pr. Jan- 
Joor) t.e., Translation of Doctrine, in 225 folio vol- 
umes. This, however, is not included in the canon. 
It may be looked upon as a body of divinity, ethics, 
philosophy, grammar, logic, rhetoric, poetry, prosody, 
medicine, and alchemy for the information of the 
Lamas. It probably corresponds with the Aftha- 
kdthas (collection of commentaries and exp!anatory 
works) of the Southern Buddhists—the Sinvhalese, 
Burmese, and Siamese—but the Tanjur is much 
more extensive. It consists of two divisions :— 

I. The "@YUD, Sans. Fantra, Spells, Charms, 
ritualistic matters, &c., and a volume of hymns, 88 
vols. including 2640 works of different extent. 

II. The mDO, Sans. Siétra, Scientitic works of 
every kind, but chiefly commentaries of parts of the 
Kanjur. We find also a translation of the Sanscrit 
Dictionary Amarakosha, a version of the .Weghadida, 
and fragments of the Mahdhhdrata. To the whole 
is added an index. This division occupies 137 vols. 

These two great works are printed in the rudest 
manner in some editions, but some beautiful manu- 
scripts exist of parts of each. The value differs ac- 
cording to the colour of the ink with which the 
manuscript is produced ; a copy in red is 108 times 
more precious and efficacious than one in black ; in 
silver 108 times more availing than one in red; in 
gold 108 times more effectual than one in silver. 

M. IxXippen states that translations of the Kanjur 
and Tanjur exist in Chinese, Mongolian, and Man- 
chu. As regards the Chinese we think this statement 
can be true only of certain portions of these works. 

The Kanjur is found in many editions, not only 
issued from Peking, Lhassa, Tashi Lhunpo, Kun- 
bum, and other sacred cities, but also from the 
presses in numerous nionasteries. 

The Tanjur is very rarely met with. It appears 
to have been printed for the first time in 1728-1746 
Foucaux says that the collection was in existence 
in the beginning of the 17th century. 


NOTES ON 


AN ordinary copy of the Kanjur cost = few years 
ago in Peking £150. The edition of the Emperor 
Kien-lung was valued at 2,000 ounces of silver 
(£600). M. Wassiljew paid for a copy of the Tanjur, 
at Peking, only 700 silver roubles. The Buriat tribe 
obtained a copy of the Kanjur for 7000 oxen, and 
copies of the Kanjur and Tanjur together for 12,000 
silver roubles, 

Complete copies of both of these works are de- 
posited in the Library of the India Office, having 
been given to the late Hon. East India Company by 
their agent, the Resident in Nepaul, Mr. Brian H. 


Hodgson, to whom the Grand Lama presented them . 


in appreciation of Mr. Hodgson’s tolerant spirit and 
manner of treating with the Tibetan Buddhists. 


evlisecllancons dlotes 


A NEW TIBETAN DICTIONARY. 

The language spoken by some 2,000,000 of the hu- 
man race, in a country whose area is 600,000 sq. m. 
contiguous to our Indian possessions, and through 
which must pass commercial intercourse between 
8 large part of Central Asia and Hindostan, is as 
yet known to us but very imperfectly through some 
Buddhistic literature preserved therein. 

The Jesuit fathers had studied it and left some 
records, and P. Ant. A. Giorgi published at Rome 
in 1759, a work entitled: Alphabetum Thibetanum; 
but it was reserved for the enthusiastic scholar and 
traveller, Alexander Csoma de Korés, to produce 
& grammar and dictionary in 1834, which had in- 
deed been preceded, in 1826, by a Tibetan-English 
(the so-called Bhotanta) dictionary of P. Schroter, 
edited by John Marshman, issued from the celebra- 
ted Scrampore press, and followed by fhe grammar 
and dictionary of I. J. Schmidt, in 1839. 

These, with the excellent grammar of Ph. Ed. 
Foucaux, and the Tibetische Studien of A. Schiefner, 
and sundry translations, constitute the whole of 
the appuratus for the study of Tibetan, until in 1866 
H. A. Jischke published his Grammar and small 
Dictionary, lithozraphed in British Lahoul, and 
who has just issued a prospectus of a complete dic- 
tionary. It is dated from Gnadau bei Magdeburg, 
June, 1870. We translato it as follows. 

‘ The materials for the work, the publication of 
which, is now taken in hand,—a large Dictionary of 
the Tibetan Language,—have been collected during 
more than eleven years’ residence on the borders of 
Tibet, and among races speaking Tibetan. Under 
these favourable circumstances I was placed ina 
position to obtain a mass of rare explanations &c. 
which encourage me in the attempt to produce a 
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successor to the already existing dictionaries of 
Schroter, Csoma, anb Schmidt; in which the great- 
est possible attention shall be given to the rational 
development of the siynitications of words, the dis- 
tinction of the literary periods and dialects, and to 
confirmation and illustration by examples, — hardly 
considered at all in those works. 

By the union now proposed of autography for the 
Asiatic language, and letter press for the Iuropean, 
the cost of publication will be considerably less than 
that for plain letterpress, and an unusually low price 
(for works of this kind) can be charged.” 

—0-———- 
ON JAPANESE LITERATURE. 

JAPANESE LITERATURE is a counterpart of the 
Chinese. It owes almost everything to the latter, 
which is imbedded in it. The Chinese myths, with 
native stories super-added, are found in Japanese 
books. Chinese is read, and construed into Japanese: 
by every schoolboy, just as schoolboys read Ilorace 
and Jiomer with us. But there is a world of Chinese 
poetry and philosophy read only by the learned of 
Japan, and books on these subjects form the higher 
class of Japanese literature. All books are Japanized. 
Homer for Japan would be annotated with marks 
for construing, interlineal interpretations, and oc- 
casional additions to illustrate the text, which 
would still appear in bold type amidst a profusion 
of diacritical marks and comments. Books of moral 
philosophy, history, natural science, and poetry are 
especially adorned with these helps for the unlearned 
reader. The voluminous novels and historical roman- 
ces are written in the cursive form—the best known 
form—of the common language. The most striking 
point in Japanese books is the illustratious. Their 
woodcuts—always merely outlines—are exceedinely 
well done, both as regards matter and manner. And 
for educational boolis they recoznize the value of 
illustrations in teaching the “ young idea to shoot.” 
But a few years ago a Japanese book in nzland 
was a great curiosity ; only a few existed in the 
Sloane collection, in the British Museum, among the 
relics of K:impfer, the traveller; and still fewer the 
Laudian legacy to the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 
But of late large additions have been made to these, 
and there exists considerable quantities of Japanese 
books now in private hands in England. History, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Geography, Poetry, and 
the Drama, Romance, Criticism, and various minoz 
subjects are represented. In map-making the. 
Japanese are adepts. The facility with which they 
seize on the practical: points of any subject. and 
adopt them, is striking. And this tendency must 
act favourably in the remarkable changes of a poli- 


tical and social character, which are now occuring 
in that Empire. The Bookseller. 
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Continued from page 6. 


The Chinese words which occur in the Tartar 
languages are chiefly words of common life, such as 
fire, water, sit, stand, etc. From this circumstance 
it may be argued that the languages are derived 
from one source, and that the identities found to 
exist arc not recent results of intercourse with China. 

The Mongol has no F, nor has the old Chinese. 
This letter common in Manchu and in modern 
Chinese, is represented in the older form of the 
lanruaze by P or B, and in Mongol by B. 

Many words now pronounced with the initial sx 
were in the old Chinese heard with cH, or CH as- 
pirated, or zH. These are found in Tartary to com- 
mence with J (the Mongol ci) or with cH aspirated, 
or sometimes (as amonz the Manchus) with su. 

In the Mongol and Manchu form of words found 
in Chinese, a vowel is often prefixed, e.g., tle, bright, 
Chinese ang, Man. ilihz, standing, Chinese &, lip. 
The Chinese fa, (pap or pat,) law, method, is found 
in Mongol in the word obides, law, method. In egude, 
a door, we detect the Chinyse Au, an old word for 
door, with its old pronunciation gu. The colloquial 
G is dropped in the Monzol by a law of its own, 
which abbreviates book forms in various ways, and 
among others by dropping G between vowels. 

The final na of Chinese words is more often 
omitted than retained. There are a few instances 


in Chinese where it has been lost, as in FJ ta, to 


beat. The phonetic element yT ting, tang, shews 
that na was formerly the final, and it is preserved 
in some dialects. This loss has taken place in a few 
instances in Manchu,and very many words in Mongol. 


Chinese, Ol Chinese 


Mongol. Manchu. English. yy arg Po 
° talects. 





Jalaga constantly ‘FyS chang zhang 
Domda dulimba middle FH chung tung, tiong 
Gerel genggen light + kwang keng 
Mart’ahu onggéfi forget Am wang mong, bong 
T’agalahu t’eng tang 


The Buddhist work already cited proceeds in the 
following manner :— 


BE GK Rm hm mF 
li yi tei tsing shi tsui wei sheng 
EA ce oe PE 
chu ta ch’an ting hiang chu mo 

Leaving evil desires and obtaining rest, men may 


love 
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become victorious, and dwelling in fixed contempla- 
tion, subdue the various hosts of demons. 

Man. Buyen c'hi aljafi Dyan bahangge umasi wésthon, 
Amba Samadi de tlinafi, geren ari be dahabu chs ombs. 
Mon. TJac’hiangwei eche auggijtrahon mast amor- 
hksan ano ulamji het’urhi bogod. Samadi dor orosyu 
Stmnos on atmak bugude gi darvksan t’ola, 

The Sanscrit words Dhydna, reat, contemplation, 
and Samddhi, “state of reverie,” are here introduced. 

The resemblance in idiom between Manchu and 
Mongo! is most close. In the first clause the noun 
“desires” is accompanied by the postposition c’hs or 
ec’he “from.” Then comes the verb “ to leave.” 

The Mongol translation appears to be more full 
and careful than the Manchu, which is simply a 
translation from the Chinese. At least a comparison 
of it with the Chinese leads to this conclusion. The 
Chinese version is very old, having been made by 
the IIindoo Buddhists who established their religion 
in China in the reign of Ming ti, a.p. 66. The 
Mongol is probably translated from the Tibetan. 

In the Manchu expression umast wésihon, most 
honoured for “has become victorious,” the word 
umass is the same as the Mongol masi, very, in the 
clause mast amorliksan ano, he who has become very 
tranquil. 

Where the Manchu says “established” (sdnsf, 
Chinese Ui 77") “in the great Samadhi,” the Mongol 
reads “having entered Samadhi. In the Manchu 
we find “he may cause to follow him all the evil 
spirits (art),” but the Mongol has “on account of 
(tola) having vanquished the whole of the divisions 
(aimak) of the Shimnos. Shimnos is the Sanscrit 
Shama, a species of Hindoo demons. It differs in 
use from c’hitgur, which also means the ghost of 
man, and generally a demon. 


S hh Pe Re BR 
Kin chwen fs lun tu chung sheng 
He now revolves the wheel of doctrine for the salva- 

tion of all the living. 

Man. 7’e nomunt hurdun be foragéshobume geren 
ergengge be dubume. 

Mon. Edoge hamog amit’an t get’ulgen wiladgwein t'ola 
nom on hurdun ¢ eregiyulhwéya t agalagad. 


The word nom (Mon.) nomun (Man.) law, ven- 
erated religious books, resembles the Greek némos, 
The Manchu geren, all, and Mongol hamoge resemble 


in their first syllables the Chinese words 4h kik 
and JX hien (or hiem or giemt) all, The first syl- 
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lable of dubume, to save, is evidently the Chinese tz, 
du, to ferry over, to save. The corresponding Mon- 


gol word get'udmoi is probably the Chinese 3a} kwo’ 
to pass over, also pronounced ku, ké, and ko. The 
next words wiledgwein t'ola, for the sake of perform- 
ing, suggest the Chinese FB wet, to perform, do, and 
Ix t's, for, instead of. The Fuhkien pronunciation 
of AS is t’6. The Mongol @ and £ are the equiva- 
lents of the Chinese x and o. 


By continuing extracts from the same Buddhist 
Sutra more examples will present themselves. — 


Oh ae BE BL HL Se Hh SE ak 


Fo yen t’si t’sin chu kia wei tau shi sin 


2AM RMR A A PA 


ta pen kie wu wei fa ming yue Sha - men. 


Buddha said: those who bid farewell to their parents, 
leave their homes, enter on the religious life, know 
_ the heart, comprehend first principles, and can ex- 
plain the doctrine of non-action, are called Shamen. 


Man. Fuc’hthi hese wasimbume, niyaman chi fag- 
Chafi, bichi tuchifi dérdbe dasame, da mujilen be 
hafu safi, weilen ak'o nomun be ulehihengge be Shara- 
Mon. Ilajos Cegus nugec’higsen jerlig boloron, nak 
sadén i tebc’hin ger ec’he garogad t’oin bolju, arigon 
sort’al dor oroshiju, sct’egel on vhinar t ujeged horiyan, 
ese uiledduksen nom onon utleddokec'hid dor Shara- 
mant hemegdeju. : 

The words wet tau are not in the original Chinese 
translation of the Han dynasty made by the Hindoo 
Kashipmadanga and still common in China. The 
words have been inserted in the interlinear copy, ap- 
parently with the object of making the Chinese text 
correspond with the Tibetan and Mongol “enter on 
instruction.” A better interpolation would have been 
¢é Mz] steu tau, and this has been adopted in the 
English translation now given. It corresponds in 
sense with the Manchu duro be dasame, perform re- 
ligious practices. The Manchu word ddr, religion, 
is in Mongol ‘ure, and in Chinese Nz] tau, in old 
dialects d6. Dasahu, to practice virtue, to govern, 
etc., corresponds to the Mongol word jasahu, and the 
Chinese ia chi, to govern, to correct, to heal, etc. 
These various senses being the same in the three 
languages, the word must be regarded as identical. 
The old form of the Chinese initial ch is D or T, and 
this appears in the word. In Mongol and Manchu 
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verbs the letter s frequently follows a Chinese root. 
Examples are here appended. 


English. Manchu. Mongol. s(™""* Old Chinese. 





Entrust to t’osihu 4E t’o tok 


K’om- homsathu ZR Wien 


: k’om 
sombi 


Diminish 


Assist dosalhu(ort’) Aff chu — do 
End dagosahu [fF chi ti 
Be accustomed § dasahu 3% ta dat 


The term employed for entering on the monastic 
hfe, is in Chinese chu kia, to go out of the family. 
The Manchu phrase corresponding is béc'he t’uc'hifi, 
in which 86 is the Chinese leF jfu,t palace, home, 
and f'uc'hi, to go out is HH ctu. The old Chinese 
initials B for F, and T for CH, point to an ancient 
period in the history of the languages. Such have 
not been the forms in which these Chinese words 
present themselves in the northern provinces for 
about a thousand years. It is in the language of the 
Kin and Kie tan Tartars, from which the Manchus 
sprang, that we might expect light to be thrown 
more fully on the connection of Chinese with early 
Tartar speech. Are these and a multitude of other 
words merely importations from Chinese, resu‘ting 
from the powerful civilization which aided its exten- 
sion, or do they indicate a common origin of race P 
The Mongol words for the same thing are gerec’he 
garogad, having gone out of the family, where gere 
is the Chinese Be hia, and garogad is the perfect 
participle of garamot, to go out, which may be a 
verb formed from gadan, outside. 

In the Mongol word for monk, ¢’oin, a shaved 
person, may be seen the Chinese ¢’?, to shave, in 
Fuhkien called ¢’e or tot. 

In the expressions weilen ak’o and ese uileddoksan 
for the favourite philosophical dogma “ non-action,” 
of such high importance in eastern systems, the Man- 
chu verb wetlen, and Mongol utleddoksan must both 
be regarded as the same with the Chinese 4% wes 


in 202 wet gilts = non action. 


The word Shramani is transferred from Sanscrit, 
and means ‘the listeners.’ Disciples of Buddha are 
thus denominated. 


: feta fe the Manchu £’omso, few, is a compound con- 
sisting of the two Chiuese words k’ten shau (hom sho) 
But | prefer to regard so as a derivative termination. 


+ Compare with this the Mongol baish.ng, house, of 
which the first syllable is doubtless the same word. 


14 
A little farther on Buddha says :— 


To te A he 


wel ngo, Ho che wei nyo? 


A Rt Me 


Shen san ché, sha, tau, yin. 
Man. Juan hachin + batde be ehe sembi. Arba 
juan hachin sechi? Beyi tlan serengge, wara, 
holahara, duféderebe. 
Mon. Arba jiéiil yar nigok horiamu, Arba als bor 
hemebesu. Biys gorban hemebesu, amint dasolahu, 
higot ese ughuksens abhu ba husul yar borogo 
horchahu bolat. 
Ten things are evil. What are the ten evils? Of 
the body three: murder, theft, and adultery. 


oWMsweRBA eR Fs 


k’eu si che liang shd nyo ma, Wang yen, 


i) oh ik = A WR TE RB 


chi wu. I san che tsi hwei chi 


Of the mouth four: the double tongue, reviling, 
lying, and mocking. Of the mind mae envy, &n- 
ger, and mad folly. 

Man. Anggai duin serengge gjorodume gisurere 
agshilame dure balai holdoro miyemime gisurere be. 
Hunin tlan serengge silhidare th are, hulhidare. 

Mon. Helen u durben jiil, ali bot hemebesu, hodal 
ugulahu higod chalchiya ugulahu, be sirogun uguahu, 
higed sub ugulahu bolai. Set'egtl on gorban jiu al 
boi hemebesu homogalji hu set'egil higed, hort’o set’egst 
be munggaraho bar. 

The word juan, ten, in its initial suggests a con- 
nection with the Chinese si, ten, in the old language 
zhip. Compare the Corean sip. The final of arab, 
Monzol for ten, suggests also a connection. If the 
indication be correct, an R in Mongol may be the 
equivalent of an old zm initial in Chinese. We 
may then identify oromot, to enter, with N Susy 
(ih, nib,) to enter. But as we have nth teremot, to 
penetrate, obviously linked in orizin with the same 
word ju, to enter: I should hesitate to fix upon R as 
a Monzol equivale ut for the Chinese J. 

The Manchu Lada, act, affair, might be at once 
identified with the Chinese by wi, (in old Chinese 
mut, bet.) & thing, in the concrete; but that it 
acrees better In sense with uy shi, an affair, a thing, 
in the abstract. In Manchu ja, h’a is the proper 
equivaent for Dy) we, but. The book-word in Mon- 
gol for thing in the concrete is bodes, while the 
colloqitial is yayoma, probably the same as jak'a. 
There need be no doubt that bodes is the same word 
as we, in Fulikien called but. 


eel, 
—, 
eae 
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MONGOL AND CHINESE. 


The Mongol verb Aortyamu, the usual form of the 
present hortyamot, (in colluquial horiyane) agrees in 
sense with the Chinese words sheu, receive, and 
WZ sheu, to gather in. There is a presumption then 
that these words have been imported into Mongol 
in this form. That the initial u should represent the 
Chinese 8H needs confirmation by other examples. 





Mongol. Chinese. English. 
hereg uf shi, zhi thing 
hele re shé, zhet tongue 
helemoi at shwo, shot speak 


If this presumption be allowed, it might be 
argued the two Chinese words shvvo, sot, to speak, 
and shé, zhet, tongue, are the same word. If so, they 
will be forms which branched oft from one root an- 
terior to the invention of the Chinese characters 
which express them. 

The other most obvious examples of identical 
words are the following :-— 





Manchu. Mongol. English. ee Old Chinese. 

ehe bad ct ngo ok 
nigol crime Be nyié nget 

Aiba ali what? HIS BS nali ali 


amini _life i ming miang 
ugumoi give Ka kei, ki kip 
borogo wrong FF fei pi 
hodal falsehood {Ex kia ké 
Gisurere ugulahu speak oh yii ngu 


hd Vv e o ° e 
set'egel mind /\Q’ sin, #8, si sim, si 


Dure revile a. chew tu 


§ 3.—ReEsv.tts.—Similarities appear to be more 
numerous between the Chinese and Mongol than 
between the Chinese and Manchu. 

The relation of the two languages to Chinese is 
very similar. The Chinese word ee stands 
first in a Tartar polysyllable, e.v., jer/’y, decree, in 
Mongol, Manchu, and Turi ish, connie in its first 
syllable the Chincse word Wi chi, chi, deeree, and 
a suffix common to three leisuaves. In art, horse, 
Manchu morin, we sce the Chinese ma or mo, horse, 
in the firat two letters, while the suffixes are slightly 
different in the two Tartar forms of the word. 
Compare sheep, Man. hontn, Mon. hont. When the 
terminations so nearly agree we infer that Manchu 
and Mongol come from the same stock. 


RECENT CHANGES IN JAPAN. 
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Continued from page 8, 


In continuation of our extracts from the Official 
Papers on recent changes in Japan, we give below 
some translations of characteristic documents. To 
quote from Sir Harry Parkes’s despatch (dated April 
13, 1869), it appears that the new Government has 
induced some of the leading Daimios to give up 
their “ fiefs, with their jurisdiction and revenues, in 
order that these may be used to form a general 
Government administered by the Sovereign with 
the aid of Ministers and a National Council. The 
initiative in this remarkable movement appears to 
have been taken by the clans of Satsuma, Choshin, 
Tosa, and Hizen, and their reasons for the step are 
fully stated in the joint memorial, of which I 
enclose a translation, prepared by Mr. Mitford. 
Similar representations are being rapidly sent in by 
other Daimios, and published by the Government as 
they are received. I add translations of those of 
Akidzuki Ukio no Suké, Toda Unémé no Sho, and 
Matsudaira Shosho—three Daimios whose names 
are almost unknown to foreigners, but who may be 
regarded in some sense as representative men. The 
first has been appuinted President of the new Parlia- 
ment, the second belongs to the order of nobles 
created by the last Dynasty of the Tycoonate, and 
the third, who is better known as the Prince of 
Dewa, is one of the most influential of the Northern 
Daimios who were the last to give in their adhesion 
to the recent changes in the Government.” 

——— 
MEMORIAL OF THE DAIMIOS OF THE WEST.® 
(Translation.) 

{nw the humble opinion of certain ministers (#.e., in 
our opinion) the Great Body (the Imperial Govern- 
ment) must not lose a single day, the Great Strength 
must not delegate its power for a single day. Since 
the Heavenly Ancestors established the foundations 
of the country, the Imperial line has not failed for 
ten thousand ages. Heaven and Earth (1.e., Japan) 
are the Emperor's: there is no man who is not his 
retainer: this constitutes the Great Body. By the 
conferring of rank and property the Emperor governs 
his people: it is his to give and his to take away: of 
our own selves we cannot hold a foot of land: of our 
own selves we cannot take a single man: this con- 
stitutes the Great Strength. In ancient times the 
Emperor governed the Sea-girt Land, and trusting 
to the Great Body and tho Great Strength, the Im- 
perial wisdom of itself ruled over all: truth and 

* This document, the composition of which is 
attributed to Kido Jiumchird, formerly of the Choshiu 
clan, is said to have been signed by Kaga, Hizen, 
Satsuma, Choshiu, Tosa, and the other Daimios of the 


West. The copy from which the translation is made 
bears no signature, 
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propriety being upheld, there was prosperity under 
heaven. In the middle ages the ropes of the net 
were relaxed, so that men toying with the Great 
Strength and striving for the Power, crowded upon 
the Emperor: and half the world tried to appro- 
priate the people and to steal the land. Beating, and 
gnawing, and theft, and rapine, were the order of 
the day. When the Great Body that should have 
been preserved, and the Great Strenth that should 
have been maintained were gone, there were no 
means left for repressing these evils. Traitors en- 
couraged one another until the strong preyed upon 
and devoured the weak. The chief traitors annexed 
province upon province (literally, tens of provinces), 
while the lesser maintained several thousand re- 
tainers. Upon this arose the Bakufu (Government 
of the Shéguns), which also divided territories and 
men, as seemed yrood to it, among private individuals, 
thus planting and defending its own power. Thus 
it was that the Emperor wore an empty and a vain 
rank, and, the order of things being reversed, looked 
up to the Bakufu as the dispenser of joy or sorrow. 
For more than 600 years the waters turned from 
their course have flooded the land and reached to 
heaven. During this tims the Bakufu borrow +1 the 
name and authority of the Emperor to conc-al the 
traces of thefts of lands and men, being forced to 
use the Imperial name as a blind, because the rela- 
tions and duties of a vassal to his lord cannot be laid 
aside after ten thousand years. Now the great Gov- 
ernment has been newly restored, and the Emperor 
himself undertakes the direction of affairs. This is 
indeed a rare and mighty event. We have the name 
(of an Imperial Government) we must also have the 
fact. Our first duty is to illustrate our faithfulness 
and to prove our loyalty. When the line of Toku- 
gawa arose it divided the country amongst its kins- 
folk, and there were many who founded the fortunes 
of their families upon it. They waited not to ask 
whether the lands and men that they received were 
the gift of the Emperor; for ayes they continued to 
inherit these lands until this day. Others said that 
their possessions were the prize of their spears and 
bows, as if they had entered storehouses and stolen 
the treasure therein, boasting to the soldiers by 
whom they were surrounded that they had done 
this regardless of their lives. Those who enter 
storehouses are known by all men to be thieves, but 
those who rob lands and steal men are not looked 
upon with suspicion. How are loyalty and faith 
confused and destroyed ! 

Now that men are seeking for an entirely new 
Government, the Great Body and the Great Strength 
must neither be lent nor borrowed, 
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The place where we live is the Emperor's land, 
and the food which we eat is grown by the 
Emperor's men. How can we make it our own? 
We now reverently offer up the list of our profes- 
sions and men, with the prayer that the Emperor 
will take good measures for rewarding those to 
whom reward is due, and for taking from those to 
whom punishment is due. Let the Imperial orders 
be issued for altering and remodelling the territories 
of the various clans. Let the civil and penal codes, 
the military laws down to the rules for uniform, and 
the construction of engines of war, all proceed from 
the Emperor; let all the affairs of the empire great 
and small be referred to him. After this, when the 
internal relations of the country shall be upon a 
true footing, the empire will be able to take its place 
side by side with the other countries of the world. 
This is now the most urgent duty of the Emperor, 
as it is that of his servants and children. Hence it 
is that we, in spite of our own folly and vileness, 
daring to offer up our humble expression of loyalty, 
upon which we pray that the brilliancy of the 
heavenly sun may shine, with fear and reverence 
bow the head and do homage, ready to lay down 
our lives in proof of our faith. 

—_——_0-—— 
MEMORIAL OF PRINCE AKIDZUKL * 
(Translation. ) 

AFTER the Government had been returned by the 
Tokugawa family into the hands of the Mikado, the 
calamity of war ensued, and the excellence of the 
newly established administration hus not yet been 
able to perfect itself; if this continues I am grieved 
to think how the people will give in their allegiance. 
Happily the eastern and northern provinces have 
already been pacified, and the country at large has 
at last recovered from its troubles. The Government 
of the :mperor is taking new steps every day; this 
is truly a noble thing for the country. And yet 
when I reflect, I see that although there are many 
who profess loyalty, n-ne have yet shown proof of 
it. The various princes have used their lands and 
their people for their own purposes; different laws 
have obtained in different places; the civil and 
criminal codes have been various in the various 
provinces. The clans have been called the screen 
of the country. but in truth they have caused its 
divisi.n. The internal relations having been con- 
fused, the strenuth of the country has been disunited 
and severed. Jlow can our small country of Japan 
enter into fellowship with the countries beyond the 
sea? Ifow can she hold up an example of a 

* Prince Akidzuki is the President or Speaker of the 
Japanese Parlixinent which is shortly to assemble. 
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flourishing country? Let those whom wish to show 
their faith and loyalty act in the following manner, 
that they may firmly establish the foundations of 
the Imperial Government. 

1, Let them restore the territories which they 
have received from the Emperor, and return to a 
constitutional and undivided country. 

2. Let them abandon their titles, and under the 
name of Kazoku (persons of honour), receive such 
small properties as may suffice for their wauts. 

8. Let the officers of the clans, abandoning that 
title, caH themselves officers of the Emperor, re- 
ceiving property equal to that which they have 
hitherto held. 

Let these three important measures be adopted 
forthwith, that the empire may be raised on a basis 
imperishable for all ages. 

I have heard that Satsuma, Choshiu, Toza, Owari, 
Hizen and others have already adopted this decision. 
What greater felicity could there be for the country P 

Now I who am but a humble minister, not de- 
terred by :ny own folly and weakness, out of the 
excess of grief for my country, affixing my seal and 
bowing my head reverently, implore the consideza- 
tion of the Emperor. Should any of my brethren 
(the other Daimios) be of one mind with me, I 
urgently beg them tv affix their honoured names and 
seals to this document. 

2nd year of Merji (1869). 

(Signed) AKIDZUKI UKIO NO SUKE. 
a es ' 

STATEMENT OF TODA UNEME NO 8HO. 
(Translation.) 

I HAVE the honour humbly to make a statement. 
The Imperial Government having been re-estab- 
lished, and the Emperor having taken upon himself 
the task of ruling, the owls have changed their cry 
(t.e.. wicked men have repented), the grass and the 
trees have bent to the wind. This has been one day 
jn 10,000 years which it has been our privilege to 
witness. The land encompassed by the seas has 
admired and woudered. The territory which my 
poor clan has hitherto received from the Emperor, 
I should deeply fear to retain for my own uses, 
therefore, it is my desire offer up my lands and my 
people. I humbly implore the Imperial decision. 

Ist month. , 

(Signed) TODA UNEME NO SHO. 
ae vee 
MEMORIAL OF MATSUDAIRA SHOSHO. 
(Translation.) 

OncE more the supreme rule has been assumed 
by your Majesty, and the Four Seas are avrain united 
in one great empire. Imperial governors have been 
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appointed over towns and districts. The feudal 
nobles are following the Imperial example in the 
treatment of their subjects, in order that all the 
people miay acknowledge with gratitude the benefits 
arising from the restoration of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

I have studied the events of the history of our 
country, and have observed that some five hundred 
years ago, when the Daimios assumed the govern- 
ment of their territory, they made the land their 
own, and called its inhabitants their subjects; they 
forgot that all were the people of the Emperor. 
Those people, themselves, only knew of one master, 
their Iaimio; they forgot the existence of the 
Emperor, who rules over all. The evils resulting 
therefrom are innumerable. - 

Although your Majesty has repeatedly announced 
that the separate divisions, whether municipal, 
feudal, or provincial, should be done away with, and 
the whole consolidated into one great body of the 
State, still such extensive measures cannot be 
realized without great exertion. 

Let, therefore, the deeds granting us our fiefs be 
returned to your Majesty. Let the people pertain- 
ing to our lands be restored to the direct rule of 
your Ma* ty, and let the old constitution be revived 
according to which the empire was divided into 
Imperial provinces, and districts governed by the 
representatives of the sovereign. The whole country 
from one extremity to the other, will be filled with 
feelings of veneration and gratitude for the rule of 
your Majesty. I humbly suggest that it is only in 
this way that your Majesty's desire to let the Four 
Seas become one great house,—one great family for 
all your servants,—can be attained. 

I have long reflected on the best way of carrying 
out this project; but being yet in doubt, have 
hitherto hesitated to give expression to my feelings. 
I have now heard that four Daimios have addressed 
a memorial to your Majesty, that the direction of 
the government, as well as the sovereignty, should 
be all restored to your Majesty, as without this 
power the ancient laws could not be carried out. 
They are also reported to have returned the deeds 
of their territories to your Majesty. The power of 
granting or of sequestrating lands should be the 
prerogative of your Majesty. Their memorial is 
founded on reason, and agrees entirely with my 
own views. I therefore humbly beg to return the 
deeds of my lands to your Majesty. 

While sensible that the measures should be carried 
out without delay, I still consider that the principles 
upon which lands should be assigned, or taken back 
by the State, should be well considered, otherwise 
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17 
greater evils than those existing would arise. I hope 
this subject will be allowed to be decided by public 
discussion in the House of Representatives. 

At some future time I shall take the liberty of 
again addressing your Majesty. 

February, 1869. 

(Signed) YOSHI AKIRA, Prince of Devwa. 
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Poeseos Sinice Commentari. — The 
Poetry of the Chinese. By Sm Joun France 
Davis, Bart., K.C.B., &c. New and auginented 
edition. London and Berlin: Asher and Co., 1870. 


A re-issue of this little work on Chinese poetry 
will be hailed by every true scholar, being the work 
not only of a profound Sinologue, but also of a pro- 
ficient in classical lore. And when we bear in mind 
that this treatise was originally written and pub- 
lished some forty years ago, we cannot but regret 
that other duties have prevented the author from 
proceeding further with these studies. His 
translations of the “Fortunate Union,” and other 
pieces from the domain of fiction and the drama, 
show what Sir J. Davis can do. 


The monosyllabic character of the Chinese does 
not hinder the production of melody in its versifica- 
tion. The fact that Chinese are passionately fond 
of poetry is evidence enough that this point of at- 
traction cannot be wanting in their verses. Theo 
subject is here fully discussed :— . 

‘“‘The melody of the sound—the harmony of the 
structure—and the justness of the sentimcut, or beauty 
of the imazcry—constitute. as they do everywhere else, 
the merits of poetical composition.” 

The existence of compound words, or words of 
more than one syllable in Chinese is distinctly main- 
in the following passage :— | 

The language of China isin a great measure composed 
of what, for want of a better expression, we will call 
‘*compound terms,” consisting of two words or charac- 
ters, which may bea noun with its adjective, a verb 
with its adverb, two nouns united—and a great many 
other grammatical combinations of the kind. These 
are always pronounced together,—as much so as parts 
of the same compound word in other languages. Ina 
verse of seven words, the cesural pause being after the 
Jourth, the first section of the line generally consists 
of two of these compound terms. 

The system of rhyming is compared with our 
Spenserian examples, and rhymes in irregular verse 
are shown by citation of suitable passages. 


+ 


We cannot forbear making a rather long quotation 
which appears admirably to show the importance of 
candid comparison between Chinese and European 
taste in these things, and which contains valuable 
advice to translators and critics of this peculiar 
literature. 

‘*The process of comparison is always useful as 
it serves to methodize and give clearness to our con- 
ceptions of a subject comparatively new, as the artist 
sometimes introduces into his sketch a few objects of 
known and determinate dimensions, to assist in convey- 
ing juster notions of what he represents besides, On 
this occasion, too, it has another and a peculiar use: for 
everything concerning China stands unfortunately so 
insulated and remote from whatever generally consti- 
tutes a source of interest to Englishmen, that the only 
effectual way of attracting attention to it, is by bring- 
ing it in contact with objects nearer home, and thus 
aJlowing it to derive, from association, its fair share of 
advantage. 

Unless submitted with some degree of allowance 
to the touchstone of European taste, the poetry of 
China might possibly succeed but indifferently. The 
test, if it be not considerately applied, is not only an 
illiberal, but an absurd one; and we have no right 
hastily to condemn the devotion which the ultra- 
Gangetic muse (however foreign to ourselves may 
be her features and garb) inspires in her own native 
haunts; or to be surprised at the number of her 
exalted admirers, from Confucius down to Kiénlung, 
—conridering that national taste is the most con- 
ventional and capricious thing in the world; that it 
is determined by the infinite varieties of national 
character, national models, and national associations; 
and that even with the same old copies to refer to, 
and with a general similarity of institutions and 
custo:ns, the different nations of the great European 
community vary, on such points, not a little among 
themselves. 

Scimus.—et hance veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 


There seem to be two causes to which Chinese 
literature, of the lighter or ornamental kind, has 
owed its indifferent reception in the West—first, a 
want of choice and selection in the subjects—and, 
secondly, a considerable absence of taste and judg- 
ment in the mode of treating them.. It is really 
too much to expect that people will trouble them- 
selves to look at what is either stupid or good-for- 
nothing in itself, or so marred in the intermediate 
process as to have lost all the attraction that it 


possessed in the original state. Let us only place © 


the Chinese in our own situation on such occasions, 
and imayine the dismay of some fastidious scholar 
who should unluckily stumble upon one of our street 
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ballads, done into bad Chimese, that is, with a verbal 
adherence to the original. It would either prove 
perfect enigma, which is supposing the most fortunate 
case,—or he would thank his stars that the broad 
ocean divided him from such savages, and burn a 
supernumerary stick of incense before the shrine of 
his deified patron. The interests and reputation of 
Chinese literature in Europe therefore seem to de- 
mand, that its professors take some pains to render 
its introduction as attractive as possible, by a careful 
selection of the best subjects, and by treating these 
in such a manner as shall interest the greatcat 
number of tasteful and cultivated readers. To weary 
the attention with a mere list of barbariphonous and 
uncouth names, to produce some bald and miserably 
verbal translation, to present the mere caput mortuum 
of something that in its original shape possessed 
spirit and beauty, is in fact scaring away attention 
from a new subject, which, with a little discretion, 
might be rendered sufficiently attractive even to 
general readers. With such considerations in view, 
we might look to the successful exploring of the 


- Chinese mine, and to the extraction of the ore of 


genius and sense from the mass of baser matter in 
which it happened to be imbedded.” 

Sir John Davis points out a striking coincidence 
between Chinese verse and that of the Hebrew, as 
mentioned by Bishop Lowth in his translation of 
Isaiah. It is the peculiar property which he calls 
paralleism. This is common in Chinese. “It per- 
vades their poetry universally, forms its chief 
characteristic feature, and is the source of a great 
deal of its artificial beauty.” 

*‘The following three prose sentences, in which there 
is a parallelism throughout, combined with a sort of 
anti-climax, are introduced chiefly for the sake of 
noticing a striking coincidence of sentiment, in a quarter 
where one is not prepared to meet with it, except in the 
case of the most obvious, simple, and general truths :— 
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Shang pin che jin, pit keaou urh shen ; 
Chung pin che jin, keaow urh how shen; 
Hea pin che jin, keaou urh pit shen. 

The highest order of men (called Shing, perfect or 
inspired ) are virtuous, or wise, independently of in- 
struction :—the middle class of men ( Héen, good or 
moral ) are so after instruction .—the lowest order ( Yu, 
stupid or worthless) are vicious in spite of instruction.” 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


*‘The Chinese are so fond of their paralleliems, that 
the most common decorations of rooms, halls, and 
temples, are ornamental labels hung opposite to each 
other, or side by side, and called Txy-lécn, yet 
which has precisely the meaning of the English term. 
These are sometimes inscribed on coloured paper, some- 
times carved in wood, and distinguished by painting 
and gilding—but always in pairs. 

From the ancient “Book of Odes” we have a 
pretty specimen in the following:— 

** Now scarce is heard the zephyr’s sigh 
To breathe along the narrow vale : 

Now sudden bursts the storm on high, 
In mingled rush of rain and hail. 

—While adverse fortune louring frown’d 
Than our’s n» tie could closer be; 

But lo! when ease and joy were found, 
Spurn'd was I, ingrate—spurn'd by thee. 

** Now scarce is felt the fanning air 
Along the valley’s sloping side ; 

Now winds arise, and light’nings glare, 
Pours the fell storm its dreadful tide ! 

—While fears aud troubles closely prest, 
By thee my love was gladly sought: 

But once again with quiet blest, 
Thou view'st me as a thing of nought! 

“* The faithless calin shall shift again, 
Another gale the bleak hill rend, 

And every blale shall wither then, 
And every tree before it bend: 

—Then shalt thou wail thy lonesome lot, 
Then vainly seck the injur’d man, 

Whose virtues thou hadst all forgot, 
And only learn'd his faults to scan.” 


Perhaps onc of the most attractive poems inserted 
in this book is that ‘On London,” by a Chinese who 
visited it in 1813. Another, which we intend shortly 
to reproduce for our readers, is a ballad on Tea- 

ickinz, which may well compare with any similar 
llad in a European language. 

The value of the publication is enhanced by the 
beautiful type with which the native text is printed. 


The present edition is augmented in several places. 
Sir John gives a specimen of the chorus or refrain 


in songs called (th kid, which we subjoin. 


To the woods and streams the Spring returna, 
The long willow-twigs sweep the earth, the peach-blossoms fly ; 
The clear breeze Vlowson man, the light shines on his vestments 
It shines on his vestinenta, 
Its brightness precedes the setting ; 
Prepare the expenses of a feast, 
Detai.. our exalted guest ! 


There is a sublimity of thought and a boldness of 
‘imagery in the following: 


“See the five variegated peaks of yon mountain, connected like 
the fingers of the hand, 


And rising up from the south, as a wall midway to heaven : 


At night, it would pluck, from the inverted concave, the stars 
of the milky way ; 


During the diy, it explores the zenith, and plays with the clouds 


The rain has ceased—and the shining summits are apparent in the 
void expanse ; : 
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The moon is up—and looks like a bright pearl over the expanded 
One might imagine that the Great Spirit had stretched forth an arm 
From afar—from beyond the sea—and was numbering the Nations. 


This piece ( now added ) is a specimen of the Ana~ 
creontic: 


est mie of 
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Old age hastens on, as each ficet hour passes, 
Though spring ev’ry year re-illumines the glade: 
So boys let’s be jolly, and fill up our glasses, 

Ah, why should we sigh for the flowers that fade! 


0 


Le Livre de Marco Polo, Citoyen de 
Vénise, Consetller Privé et Commussaire Impérial de 
Khoutilai-Khadn. Par M. Paurnrer. Two vols. 
roy. 8vo. Lonpon: TruBNER & Co. 

The following notice of this book by Mr. Wylie 
will not fail to interest our readers. 

This book is now acknowledged to be a valuable 
repertory of information regarding countries, some 
of which are but imperfectly known still; and the 
sober, statements of this conscientious and well- 
informed narrator, stand out in pleasing contrast to 
many of the ephemeral accounts of modern times, 
which exhibit little of the exactitude and regard for 
truth, by which he is distinguished. Forty-seven 
manuscripts of Marco Polo’s adventures are known 
to exist, in French, Latin, Italian, and German, and 
nearly half as many more printed editions in various 
languayes; and it is interesting to observe how the 
tide of opinion in recent editions has been tending 
towards the complete vindication of the Venetian 
traveller. Without stopping to notice the editions 
of Marshman and subsequent annotators, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that in this the latest, M. Pauthier has 
preserved all that is valuable in the commentaries 
of his predecessors, besides accumulating a huge mass 
of independent documentary evidence from diilerent 
languaes; and to use the words of a well known 
scholar,” he leaves far behind anything previously 
accomplished.” Nuch diflerence of opinion has exist- 
ed as to the language in which Marco Polo’s book 
was originally written. The prevailing impression 
now is that it was in French, and M. Pauthier gives 
the text ofa MS. in the Bibliotheque Impériale at 
Paris, which he brings strong arguments to prove 
was the copy actually given by Marco Polo, to 
Thiébault de Cépoy, the French Ambassador at 
Venice. In an introduction of 156 pages. M. Pauthier 


has managed to give a rare amount of information, 
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biographical, geographical, historical, bibliographi- 
‘cal, and literary, including original translations; 
which render this part of his work a treatise of 
much value. The elaborate running commentary 
leaves no question in the text untouched, and many 
points of interest aro discussed at great length. The 
progress of geographical science, and the discoveries 
of modern travellers, have thrown a new light on 
many passares in the narrative, all which M. 
Pauthier has larzely availed himself of. Six rarities 
are given in the Appendix :—The will of Marco Polo, 
and an extract from Jacopo d’Aqui, two inscriptions 
in the ancient Passepa Mongol character, and the 
letters of the Mongol princes, Oeldjaiton and 
Arghoun, to Philip the Fair of France, the original 
of which Remusat discovered in the 4 rchives at 
Paris. A large map of Asia, executed in the first 
style of art, gives the route of Marco Polo and all 
the contemporary names in red, as distinguished from 
the modern yeovraphical names in black. A reduced 
copy ofa Chincse map of Asia, appended, is curious 
and interesting. The printing of the work does justice 
= ee bours cf the author; oer aay 

together, a chef-d euvre of Parisian t : 
(From Triibner’s Oriental Record.) Dre ee 


Events, 


EARTHQUAKE IN TIBET. 


A GREAT earthquake occurred on the 11th of April 
at the large and populous city of Batang, about 120 
miles from the frontier of Yunnan, situated on the 
left bank of the Kin-sha river, which is the name 
of the upper Yangtsz, on the borders of Tibet. It 
must have been terrific, for it is stated that large 
masses were detached, and were seen rolling down 
the sides of the mountains. It continued until the 
8th of May, when at 10 a.m., just as the tires in the 
houses were kindling, another shock took place and 
caused a universal conflagration in the city. Twenty 
Chinese and as many Tibetans,—-all native chiefs ; 
400 Lamas, and about 4,000 people were burned in 
the ruins. Three French Missionaries escaped to the 
house of their Bishop at Ta-tsien-lou-due. One of 
their attendants was lost and three severely injured. 
Their house and chapel were destroyed and pillaved, 
as were also the villaves atlected by the fire. The 
vibrations of the earth were so t that the entire 

pulation passed five days under tents. It is be- 

lieved that Batang will soon be rebuilt, as the site of 
the city is a good one. 


BATTLE IN SARAWAK. 


An inland expedition composed of 11,000 Malays and 
Dyaks, commanded by his Highness the Kajah of Sara- 
wak, started in the beginning of June to attack a large 
body of Dyaks who were living up a small and danger- 
ous stream named Katibas, a tributary of the Rejang 
and under Sarawak rule. The Dyaks inhabiting this 
streain, which is only accessible for small boats, have 
for the last year defied the authority of the Sarawak 
governinent and persisted in continuing their pernicious 
custom of taking the heads of Malays and Chinese, and 
in fact of any one not belonging to their own circle ; 


EVENTS AND NOTES 


they are nearly related to the tribe inhabiting the head 
of the Kapuas or Pontianak river under the rule of the 
Netherlands government, and as the force approached, 
were largely reinforced trom that direction. After sev- 
eral days of excessively hard labour in pulling and 
poling the 300 boats over rapids and shoals, and having 
been four days in the heart of the enemy's country, the 
force returned, having completely accomplished their 
object in burning fe destroying all the houses and 
roperty belonging to the enemy. The loss on the 
arawak side was 40 killed anil many wounded, the 
casualties on the part of the enemy are not exactly 
known, but they must have suffered heavily, as in cil 
hand to hand encounters between the Dyaks the enemy 
gave way. It is expected that this expedition will be 
the means of bringing these decapitating Dyaks to 
their senses, and enabling traders to develop the re- 
sources of these primitive lands, abounding us they are 
in gutta percha, camphor, bees’ wax, rattans, hard wood 
&e., &c. The Rejang district contains a population of 
from 70,000 to 80,000 souls, the principal part of whom 
are friendly and well disposed, and trade for some years 
has rapidly been increasing. Once clear of head 
hunters, there will be a line of traffic by this 1iver 
direct into the centre of the island of Borneo. The 
main river is navigable for steamers for about 160 miles, 
above which rapids have to be passed by boats. The 
inland tribes speak many different tongues, and make 
tradi1.g voyages about twice a year to the government 
station Sibu, situated about 60 miles from the mouth 
of the Rejang. The Rajah was accompanied by Messrs. 
Paul, Chapman, Skelton, Nelson, and Low, officers ‘in 
charge of out-stations in the Sarawak territory. 
(From the Sarawak Government Gazette June 27, 1870) 


Correspondence, &e. 


TIBETAN AND TIBETO-CAUCASIAN. 


In opening your magazine to Tibetan you may be 
the means of constituting an L[nylish schook of 
Tibetan, for which we have such great opportunities 
in our many stations along the Tibetan frontier, and 
in the zeal of many eminent men who have been 
residents. I trust your design will also permit the 
consideration of the outlying branches of the Tibetan 
group in the Caucasus, of those lanzuayes the rela- 
tions 2; of which with Tibetan has been established 
by the labours of Mr. B. H. Hodson. If the modern 
relations of Tibetan are of interest in connection 
with Buddhism, the ancient relations are none the 
less su, for under the name of Amazons, a people of 
Tibetan linguistic affinities gave names to much of 
Western Asia, and probably to Southern Lurope. 
It is in these events that we have the earliest pruofs 
of the influence of the East upon the West. 

IlypE CLARKE. 
ENQUIRIES. 


(It is requested that Correspondents who favour us with replies. 
will note the number of the enquiry which they answer.] | 


1, The kingdom of Siam is called in Chinese, Sten 
lo HE Ye It is said to have been composed of two 
other kingdoms; can any of your readers give par 
ticulars of the two Kingdon referred to; and how 


and when they became united under one rule P 
H. Y¥. 


Printed and Published at 3, George Yard, Lombard Street, London. 
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THE PEARL-EMBROIDERED GARMENT, 
Translated ffom the Chinese 


By CHARLES CARROLL, Esq., H. M. Vice-Consul, Foochow. 


THERE lived in Soo-chow s man named Lin, and 
whose age was but a few years over twenty. His 
wife was beautiful both in face and figure, and they 
loved each other exceedingly. The husband, who 
was a merchant, was led by his business to Canton, 
and was absent for a long time. His house in Soo- 
chow looked into the public street, and his wife used 
to bring her embroidery to the window, and letting 
down a blind which would admit of her seeing with- 
out being seen, sit and watch the passers-by. One 
day she saw a handsome young man whose face boré 
go strong a resemblance to that of her husband, that 
ehe was completely deceived, and throwing up the 
blind she gazed at him for a moment, and was only 
just in time to arrest the words of affection which 
sprang to her lips, when she found out her mistake, 
and withdrew from the window covered with blushes. 
The young man who was the cause of this mistake 
was a travelling merchant from Singnan, and seeing 
& pretty woman gazing at him in this manner from 
her window, he could not help turning the matter 
over and over in his mind; his vanity prompted the 
flattering idea that it must be his good looks which 
had thus attracted her attention, and he determined 
to turn the affair to the best advantage. He there- 
fore made enquiries in the neighbourhood about her 
name and circumstances, and finding in the same 
street an old woman, a dealer in pearls and jewellery, 
who seemed a likely person to assist him in his de- 
_ signs, he told her of the affair, and requested her 
advice as to how he was to proceed. The old woman 
said, “‘T know this lady, and her great virtue, it is a 
rare accident that you have even seen her face, so 
secluded does she generally keep herself, how then 
can I plan anything for you against her?” The 
Singnan man was however very importunate and 
would take no refusal, and at last the old woman 
promised that she would see what she could do for 
him, and proposed the following plan. ‘Do you,” 
eaid she “meet me to-morrow outside the door of 
her house, and I will bring some valuable articles 
of jewellery and present them to you forsale; what- 
ever price I name, you must offer me the half or less, 
and so we will get up a quarrel, and the noise cannot 
fail to bring her to the window, and I may then 
gain admission to her house, That done, we must 
devise something further.” 
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The stranger was of coursé punctual at the place 
of meeting on the following morning, and played his 
part so well that the lady came, as he wished, to the 
window to see what the noise was about, for the 
sight of large pearls and other precious stones being 
bartered in the street had collected quite a crowd 
in front of the honse. When she had watched them 
through the blind some time, her fancy was caught 
by a very handsome coronet the old woman was 
holding up and arguing about, and she called to her 
to come into the house and let her see what she had 
to sell. The old woman at once packed up her com- 
modities, and exclaiming to the Singnan man, “You 
are a close fisted fellow indeed! if I were willing to 
take your prices I should have sold all I have long 
ago,” disappeared into the house of the merchant's 
wife. After a few moments conversation she spread 
out her goods, and fell to praising them one after - 
another, but suddenly checked herself, saying, “I 
have some business to transact elsewhere which 
must be attended to; I will leave my box of jewel- 
lery with you, and will return in a short time to 
settle the price of anything you wish to buy.” So 
saying she departed. 

Several days passed over without bringing her 
back, till one day in the middle of a heavy shower _ 
of rain, she walked in, saying she had been detained 
by some family affairs,.and had been unable to 
come; indeed,” she added, “had it not been for this 
rain, I should have had to go about them again to- 
day.” They then opened the box and chose out 
several ornaments, for which the merchant’s wife 
offered a price, and after a little bargaining, a sum 
was fixed to which they both agreed, The old wo- 
man then exclaimed, “It is a pleasure to do business 
with you madam, you Imow the value of an article, 
but that Singnan man the other day did not seem to 
understand the difference between high and low, 
although he did look such a handsome fellow.” The 
merchant's wife here asked to be allowed credit for 
one half until her husband should return; this the old 
woman agreed to directly, saying that they were 
neighbours, and that she would trust her to any 
amount. The merchant's wife was so pleased with 
her bargain and with the old woman’s conversation, 
that she asked her to stay and take some wine with 
her. Eventually she became so fond of her society, 
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that scarcely a day passed withont one of them 
going to the other’s house to drink wine or tea. 

The old woman now thought of the Singnan man, 
and used every effort to make the merchant's wife 
discontented with her lot, and with her husband’s 
treatment of her in staying away so long. As she 
was still a very young woman, she naturally listened 
to the old woman’s words, until at last she began to 
fancy herself injured in reality by her. husband's 
neglect. But, in spite of all this, the old woman 
could find no opportunity of introducing the stranger 
to the house; till at last, constrained by his constant 
importunity, she determined to make one effort and 
lose or win. She had by this time become so inti- 
mate that she used frequently to go in the evening 
to the house of the other and stay all night. Taking 
advantage of this, she one evening took with her the 
Singnan man and concealed him, and, making her 
friend join her in drinking till she lost her senses, 
she accomplished by treachery what her argument 
could never have brought about. Once introduced, 
the handsome features and pleasing manner of the 
stranger soon made him liked, and the friendship 
that sprang up between him and the merchant's wife 
was so strong, that when the time came for parting, 
it was not without many tears that they forced 
themselves from each others presence. Moreover, 
the lady made her admirer a present of a handsomely 
embroidered garment, heavy with pearls, begging 
him to keep it as a souvenir of the happy moments 
they had passed together; he received it, prized it 
exceedingly for the sake of the donor, and was never 
happy unless he was wearing it. 

A year after this he was obliged to proceed to 
Canton on buiness, and while there he contracted a 
strong friendship for a Soo-chow man whose name 
was Tan. ‘They used constantly to dine together, 
end spend the evening in each others company, and 
it was on one of these occasions that the Singnan 
inan, moved either by friendship or the fumes of 
wine, opened his heart to his companion and told 
him all his most private secrets, not excepting his 
adventure at Soo-chow the year before. Imagine 
what must have been the feelings of the other, 
when he recognized in the heroine of his friend's 
story, his own wife. For this Soo-chow man was 
Lo other than the merchant Lin, who when in 
Canton took the name of his mother’s family, which 
was Tan. For his mother had been a Canton wo- 
man, and the name of the family was well known to 
all the merchants there, so that he gained great ad- 
vantazcs by bearing that name instead of his own. 
Hi, however, managed to suppress his feelings for 
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the moment, till the Singnan man produced the em- 
broidered garment, and repeated the parting words - 
of her who had given it. The other then said that 
the lady was a relation of his, and begged that the 
subject might be dropped. 

His friend now saw that he had made a mistake, 
and declared that the matter was all made up by 
himself. The Soo-chow man, however, had recog- 
nized the embroidered garment, and, though he said 
no more on the subject, yet lost no time in getting 
home. Arrived there, he said to his wife, “I passed 
on the road your father’s house, and went in to see 
how they fared. I found your mother very ill, and 
wishing much to see you, you had better, therefore, 
go home and nurse her. I have already hired a 
chair for you, and I wish you also to take this letter 
and give it to your father, it relates to some business 
matters between us.” His wife, accordinzly, at once 
started, and great was her astonishment on arriving 
at her home, to find that there was not the slightest 
thing the matter with her mother, and that she had 
not been unwell for some time. They therefore 
opened the letter she had brought, and found that it 
was @ divorce from her husband. Her father, igno- 
rant of the cause, was greatly angered, and went at 
once to the house of his son-in-law, to ask his 
reasons for acting as he had done. The only answer 
he received was, “When your daughter will give me 
back my pearl-embroidered garment she may then 
return to my house.” Hearing this answer, his 
wife, who saw that all must be discovered, was over- 
come with shame, and wished for death; but her 
father and mother, not understanding it, tried to 
comfort her, and partially succeeded. 

A short time after this, an officer was on, his way 
to Canton, to which place he had been just appointed 
to commence his duties. He stopped at Soo-chow, 
and, calling at a matchmaker, informed her that he 
wanted to purchase a concubine. The divorced wife 
of the merchant Lin was shewn to him, and being 
pleased with her appearance, he became her possessor 
for fifty taels.* Her father wrote and informed her 
late husband of the circumstance, and he sent her 
all the dresses and jewellery she had brought with 
her when she came to him as his wife. Those who 
heard of this act of generosity were much astonished 
at it, being unable to reconcile it with his former 
seemingly harsh conduct in divorcing her without 
any apparent cause. 

In the course of the same year, the Soo-chow 
merchant had again occasion to go to Canton on 
business, and one day he was transacting business 


* Fifty taels, £17 
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with an old man, when a quarrel arose between them 
and Lin took hold of the other and pushed him out 
of the house. The old man, unfortunately, stumbled 
and fell, and striking his head against the door-post, 
was killed on the spot. Theo 4 man had two sons, 
who, when they were informed of what had taken 
place, at once instituted proceedings against Lin as 
tne murderer of their father. The officer before 
whom the case was brought, happened to be the 
same man who in the early part of the year had 
tuken the divorced wife of Lin to be his concubine. 
Having much business, he was sitting up as late as 
midniht, examining the iculars of the case 
which was to be brought for trial on the morrow, 
and his concubine was standing by his chair. Seeing 
the name of her former husband, she asked what the 
case was about, and being informed, she said, with 
tears running down her cheeks, “ the person accused 
is a relation of mine, and since he has met with this 
misfortune, I noe your lordship to save his life, 
if possible.” As he gave her an answer rather against 
her hopes, she threw herself on her knees, and 
beed to be allowed to die instead of the accused. 
* \rise,” he answered, “justice must be administered, 
but to-morrow I will exert myself in the prisoner's 
behalf.” “If this affair does not end happily,” she 
answered, weeping bitterly, “ you will never see me 
alive azain.” 

When the case came on the next day, the magis- 
trate said to the sons of the unfortunate old man, 
“Tt there are no traces of wounds on your father’s 
body vou must have the flesh taken off and the bones 
exaluined, and then the body must be sent to the 
garden of the Dripping Marshes.*” The sons, who 
were very wealthy and respectable people, would 
have been ashamed thus to desecrate their father’s 
body, and replied, making obeisance, “That our 
father's death came about by violence is very evident, 
what is the use of taking the trouble to examine the 
body >" “If,” answered the magistrate, “there is 
no trace of a wound, how can we fix the guilt upon 
anvoneY” The two sons could only repeat what 
they had before said, and the magistrate i 
answered them as follows: “If,” said he, ‘ your 
father was old, death was probably not far off, even 
in the course of nature ; I will propose an expedient 
which I think will be just to both sides, and which 
will gratify your animosity to a certain degree: will 
you agree to be guided by me or not?” 

The sons declared they only waited to hear his 
commands, when they would obey without a word. 


“Tn that case,” answered the magistrate, “what I 
would propose is, that this Soo-chow man should 
mourn tor vour father as if he had been his own, and 
yu through all the funeral rites with you; tha 
clothed in hempen dress, and bearing the fune 
torch, he should follow the bier with tottering foot- 
steps. and. indeed, go through all the outward PTT 
as much as he would for his own father, and that a 
the expenses should be his to meet. If he does this 
do you consent to abandon the prosecution for 
murder * ” 

Tho two brothers having expressed their willing- 
ness to anything the magistrate proposed, the Soo- 





* The place of burial for criminals and beggars, where 
the bodies are all thrown together in a heap. 
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chow man was brought up, and in his turn was asked 
whether he was agreeable to do this in order to 
escape death. 

It is hardly necessary to say that he was overjoyed 
at this unexpected termination of the unfortunate 
accident, and was only too glad to find any way by 
hag he might escape the extreme puniahia ent of 

e law. 


The case being finished, the magistrate’s concubine 
begged permission to be allowed to sce her relative, 
and her wish was instantly granted. Whether it 
was that the merchant's imprisonment and the dénger 
he had been in had softened his feelings, or whether 
he knew that he owed the preservation of his life 
to his late wife, we cannot say, but the instant he 
saw her all was forgotten but their former love, and 
in another moment they were locked in each others 
arms, and minyled their tears. 

The magistrate on seeing this warmth of affection, 
could not help thinking that it was almost too much 
for mere relations, and esked the real state of the 
case.* The husband and wife at once fell on their 
knees and related the whole, and the magistrate, 
being a man of great kindness of heart, could not 
bear to be the cause of a longer separation between 
two gla whose hearts were evidently so closely 
united, but at once gave up the concubine to her 
husband, making her, likewise, rich presents before 
she left him. 

The merchant Lin, however, had married again 
since the divorce of his first wife, and she was only 
able to return to him as his concubine. 

As regards the Singnan man, when he had finished 
his business at Canton, he returned to Soo-chow to 
look for the wife of the merchant Lin. But as he 
was travelling, he fell into the hands of robbers, 
and only escaped with his life and the clothes he had 
on his back. When he arrived in Soo-chow, he fell 
ill from the hardships he had endured on the road, 
and not being able to discover the merchant's wife, 
he wrote home to Singuan for his own wife to come 
to him. She came, but was only in timo to see him 
die, and finding herself thus in a strange place, 
without money or friends, her only resource was to 
send for a matchmaker, and say that sho wished to 
get married, either as a wife or concubine. 

The merchant Lin was at the same time on the 
look out for a wife, and thus they were brought 
together and married. Amongst his new wife's 
clothes, the merchant one day discovered the em- 
broidered dress which had caused so much unhappi- 
ness, and asked her how she had acquired it. “When 
I came to Soo-chow,” was her answer, “TI found it 
among my husband's clothes; where he obtained it 
I cannot say.” The merchant then knew that her 
husband must have been the Singnan man whom 
he had kmown in Canton, and who had caused him 
to divorce his wife. 

Thus we see that heaven is never far off with 
rewards and punishments, the guilty are always 
found out, but a good deed is not left without its 
recompense. 
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MONGOL AND CHINESE. 


Continued from page 14, 


The Mongol similarities are not only more numer- 
ous but older; e.g., egude, a door, Chinese FB hu or 
gu; Manchu, uc’he. The Chinese sound was first gu, 
then Au sounded feebly, and then Au with the # 
sounded strongly as in mandarin. The Mongol kept 
the oldest form gu, while the Manchu took the inter- 


mediate sound. 
Some compound expressions have been adopted in 


Manchu from the Chinese, e.g., Aio shulere from hiau 
shun, to be filial, Such compounds are very rare in 
Mongol. Perhaps they never occur except in words 
of recent introduction like maimai, buying and sell- 
ing, 2 word not thoroughly naturalized. 

The Manchu languaye, while borrowing much ree 
cently from the Chinese, contains many words which 
can only be successfully identified with Chinese 
words by reference to the ancient pronunciation of 
the latter. It is seen by the light of these facts 
to be of newer formation than the Mongol, but cone 
nected with Chinese by older links than those sup- 
plied by the Mandarin form of Chinese. In Manchu 
and Mongol we find the Chincso word shang, to 
reward, used in its modern Chincse form with appro- 
priate Tartar suffixes. But the occurrence of shumin, 
deep, in Manchu cannot be thus explained. The 
Chinese word shen, differs from it, lst in the vowel, 
tho English short v im shun, pun, in place of the 
English 00 in boon, shoon; and 2nd in the final letter 
N for the Manchu. The old Chinese is shim or 
chit, and the usual Tartar equivalent for the vowel 
I is U. 

The Manchu is a language of very modern origin 
and we are driven to its parent language or languages 
(that of the Kin Tartars for example), in our search 
for tho origin of its connection with the Chinese. 

The vast comparative antiquity of the Chinese 
languago renders the investigation of its position as 
rezards the Tartar or Turanian languages, a difficult 
task. It was already ancient while they were in 
their infancy. Lanzuages without a literature change 
with rapidity. None of the races inhabiting Tartary 
have been sufficiently civilized to originate 4 
thoroushly independent literature of permanent 
value. It is therefore hopeless to attempt the res- 
toration of the speech of Tartary at the time of the 
Christian era. Only a few words used by the Iiung 
nu are known, and these it has been shewn by 
* Klaproth are Turkish. On the other hand the 
Chinese were a literary people for at least a thousand 
years before our era, and probably longer. 

The following rules may be laid down for con- 
ducting the comparison. 

First. Take the old form of the Chinese sounds. 

Second. Take the Monzol book form of words in 
preference to the colloquial, e.g.,in the name Peking, 
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the written Mongol form is Begejing, which retains 
a final x in the word Af pek, north. In the spoken 
Mongol we hear Being. But while dialects drop 
parts of words they are also apt to retain old forms. 
Thus in the verb to hear, the book form sonosahu, is 
not so near the Chinese word sheng, a sound, and 
t’mg, to hear, as the colloquial Mongol songsahu. In 
such cases the colloquial is probably older than the 
book form, 

Third. Chinese words if pronounced in the 
Tartar languages, as they now are by the Northern 
Chinese, must be regarded as of modern introduction, 
€.9., wang, & prince, and in Mauchu sheng, a gift, 
with its derivations shangna, to cause to give, and 
shangnambhi, to give to an inferior. 

Fourth. The identity of Chinese and Tartar words 
need not be questioned simply because the final 
letters do not agree. A wider examination of 
evidence may render necessary the identification, e.g., 
the Mongol word Aére, dry, at first sight looks little 
like the Chinese word kan, kon, dry. But the 
occurrence in Tibetan of kam, dry, shews that the 
Chinese final is not essential, and the Mongol writing 
of itself indicates that nu and K are easily convert- 
ible, for it treats G (the Mongol &) as a variety of H. 
Compare Mongol Augjim, music, with S86 (yo) gak. 

Fifth. If two Chinese words agree in sense with 
one Mongol word, and differ little in sound from each 
other, the presumption is that the two Chinese 
words have one and the same origin. For instance, 
the Chineso =F ngien, speak, #4 ngu, words, are 
probably varieties of one primitive word, and the 
same with the Mongol ugulemoi, I speak, uge, speech, 
geju, spoken, and the Manchu gisun, speech, and 
hendume, said. Com also in Tibetan nga, speech. 
So the Chinese BH mai, to bury, and By mu, a 
grave, in Mongol bolomot, and bolasin are it is very 
likely connected like them as primitive and deriva- 
tive. 

Sixth. Employ the Tungus dialect * of the tribes 
near Nerchinsk in Eastern Siberia, as a connecting 
link between the Mongol and Manchu, and the 
Tibetan as illustrating the connection of these lan- 
guages with Chinese by presenting in new forms a 
multitude of Chinese words, eg., the Tungus pos- 
sesses many words agreeing more with Mongol than 
Manchu, as (1) 4’at’a, hard, Mon. hat’o, Man. mangga, 
(2) Tungus dala, sea, Mon. dalat, Man. medert, (3) 
nogon, green, Chinese /ok, Mon. nogogan, nogon, Man. 
mt niiwanggiyan, niohan, 

Sometimes the four languages are found to possess 
& word common to all. 





*y, Castren’s Grammar of the Tungus language. 


ball THE MANCHU 


Tungus. English. Mongol. Manchu. Chinese. 





trig draw out t/at‘amoi tat’ambi +h cheu t’u 
i 
ure goose galu® niungniahaféagngo, nga 


Aniani year on aniya ¢ oF nien 
Hogim cutt hadana hadumbi 2!) ko, kot 
Uk’ur cow, kine uher uniya eE. nieu 


These examples of Tungus words are taken from 
Castren’s Grammar. 

I do not here enter on the question of similarity 
in idiom. It will be sufficient to say after the 
length to which these illustrations of resemblances 
in words have been carried, that there is a striking 
likeness in many respects between the idiom of the 
Chinese and the Tartar rea I will add that 
there is no gronnd to believe when the phonetic ele- 
ment in the formation of the Chinese characters is 
carefully considered, that the tones existed when 
those characters were first made. Musical intonation 
then existed much as it does in Western languages, 

‘without being vid sake Woon specially to certain words 
For the pro ve history of the tones, my Gram- 
mar of the Mandarin or Chinese pas ar 
may be consulted. The tones removed, the greatest 
difftcul is the reconciliation of the present relation 

of the Chinese and Tartar 


with the hypo- 
thesis of their original unity, has y disappeared. 
—_—O——— 


NOTE ON THE MANCHU LANGUAGE. 
By the Editor. 


The Manchu is a branch of the Tungusian, but it 
dates its origin as a written language no higher than 
_ the conquest of China by the Manchus. The written 

characters are modelled after the style of the Mon- 
golian, and gradually assumed the form which they 
now possess. They are written in perpendicular lines 
from left to right. 

The vowels of the Manchu are divided into hard 
and soft, and this peculiarity is observed, that the 
vowel of the root determines the vowel of the deri- 
vitative, eg., if ais the vowel of the root then a 
must appear in the derivative, and we frequently find 
a similarity of vowel in words of several syllables. 
The various vowels of the word are “attracted” to 
follow that of the root. Examples: ama father, eme 
mother, chaka thing, upashaha reversed, chepele 
quiver. 

The roots of words are unchangeable; all in- 
flexions and derived forms are made by suffixes. The 

“Compare German gans. This is an instance of words 
common to the Chinese and Turanian stock, and to some 
of the Indo-European png 
ae Pa annus, & year, probably an accidental resem- 

t Latin, caedo, to cut. This root is too widely spread 
in Europe and Asia to be merely an instance of acciden- 

_tal resemblance, 
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cases are formed thus: for the genitive add ¢; dative 
de; accusative be; ablative chi. The plural is formed 
by adding aa, se, st or ta to the singular only in cases 
of living beings, as mortn horse, pl. morisa; khakha 
man, pl. khakhasi, Adjectives are always set before 
their substantives, and have no inflexions or forms of 
comparison, which must in every case be made by a 
circumlocution and particles, 

The numerals are emu 1, jue 2, clan 3, duin 4, 
sunja 5, ninggun 6, nadan 7, jakon 8, uyun 9, juan 
10. Ordinals are produced by adding chs to the 
cardinals. The personal pronouns are 6: I, s thou, 
$ he, be we, sue you, che they. The genitives of these 
are mins, sit, ini, etc., and they serve as possessives. 
There is no relative pronoun. 

The verb is susceptible of many forms, e.g., omine 
to drink, omibume to cause to drink, omtchame to 
drink together, onimane to begin to drink, omsime 
to come to drink, The root is the tmperative, oms 
drink, KAola read; the infinitive, which is also used 
as gerund and verbal substantive, is formed by add- 
ing me to the root. 

The preterit form ends in kha, khe, kho, e.g., kho- 
lakha I have read; genekhe gone, went (from 
geneme). A form which serves for the present and 
future ends in ra, re, ro; kholara I shall read. 

Both these forms are made into verbal adjectives 
by the addition of ngge; kholakhangge, kholarangge. 
The participle ends in fi ; kholaft reading, t.e, while 
I read; the optative ends in ki or kins; kAolaki, 1 
would wish to read. The conditional ends in chi; 
kholacht if I read. The concessive form has ending 
chibe, mlime ; kholachibe, kholambime though I read. 
The passtve is formed by the syllable bu; khola- 
mbume I am read. The negative is formed by the 
addition of ako; kholarako I do not read. 

There are but few conjunctions; there is no word 
for and. Instead of prepositions there are postposi- 
tions, which sometimes immediately, sometimes by 
means of case-particles, are suffixed. 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by means of 
the genitival particle +; some have the ending of 
the infinitive, and others an onomatopeia. 

There are certain forms of zcord-building. Substan- 
tives come from verbs by ending in bun, chun, kan, 
ken; adjectives from substantives by the ending 
ngga, from verbs by the ending chungga. Verbs 
come from substantives when they terminate in kha, 
khe, kho, la, da, ete. 

In construction, the chief rule is, that that which 
defines goes before that which is defined,—the ad- 
jective and the genitive before their substantive,— 
the adverb before the verb. This latter stands at 
the end of the sentence unless certain particles 
follow. 
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THE PHCENIX, 
THE EASTERN RELATIONS OF THE 80YTHIANS. 


By Hypxw Cuanxe, Bay., Foreign Seordary of the Ethnological Society. 


The invasions of the Scythians play a great peré 
in the histories of Media and Asia Minor, and that 
they were nomads all are agreed, ancient and 
modern, and as they were nomads most modera 
authorities are agreed that they were Furks, becayse 
the Turks in later ages have been found on that sida 
of Asia. 

With regard to the name of Scythian, or, what is 
to be preferred, Skuthian, it was not a native appelia- 
tion, but one given them by the Western nations. 
The name is not Greek, it is not Iberian, but has a 
suitable and probable signification in the language 
of the population now near to their ancient abode, 
and which was that of the nations anciently allied 
with them, namely, the Paleogeorgians or the fabu- 
lous Amazons. In modern Georgian Skua or Skva 
means 8 stranger, and is equivalent to our word 
Welsh. 

The fact of the Scythians being nomads is not 
enough to lead to identification, for they may be 
Manchu, Mongol, or Turk. There are no available 
topographical terms, but several words of the Sku- 
thion language are preserved by Herodotus, and 
these have not been successfully identified with any 
other language by scholars at present. 

There is, however, not merely a problem of classic 
interest, but one of considerable importance to 
general history and ethnology. The Skuthians were 
a large body of nomads, recognized not only in the 
historical period, but in that earlier epoch for which 
we are now obtaining materials from comparative 
physiology, and to which I have applied the term 
of paleo-historic. 

Their partial inroads described the empires and 
kingdoms to the east of the Mediterranean, but in 
the time of Herodotus they had established seats of 
population around the northern shores of the Black 
Sea, in Asia, and in Europe. Herodotus describes 
the campaign of the Persians against them and its 
disastrous results. 

Under these circumstances I have thought it use- 
ful to bring the subject of the ethnological classifica- 
tions under consideration. Language is useful as an 
ethnological guide, though not as an authoritative 
judge, and may lead us to the determination of 
the Skuthians. 

For them I propose a Manchu or Tungus classifi- 


cation: 
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English Skuthian. Manchu, Tungua. 
Man or men Aior beye —_ beyo, deyo 
Eye = Spou yasa esha, isa) 
One Arima emu gmpkon, omon 
Verte = ‘Tabili tua (fire) delesa (oun) 
“Bro Light Atosuras tua, sheun toho 
Neptune ‘ m ‘ 
Water Sea” Thamimasadas Toney mi 
White with Groucasum sazu chasan 


snow, (snow) 

These have been selected after a careful com- 
parison with the Mongol and Siberian languages, 
the Ugro-Tartar, the Tibetan, the Dravidian, ettay 
and the only appearance of conformity is with the 
Tungus family. On examination they will be found 
closer. than on cursory inspection. 

Axor appears to be equivalent to dio or dyo. In 
Tungus 5 is an inserted letter, and the crude form 
throughout is eyo or eye. The word has not un- 
naturally been assigned to the Turkish er, but each 
portion must be determined by the balance of 
evidence on the whole of the facts. 

Spou (possibly Aspow) corresponds to osha, as 
Apia does to ashar. Arima if treated as Ar-ima 
gives the emu of the Tungus group. pia is anno- 
tated by Spor. 

There are several other words for which I have 
not yet found identifications, as 


English, Skuthian, 
Battleaxe Sagari 
To kill Pata 
Son, descendant Oxais, Xais 


It is much more consistent ethnographically. that 
the Skuthians should be Tungus rather than Turk. 
The Turks evidently are of late introduction in the 
world, while the Tungus, the Toungho of the 
Chinese, have according to the historians of the 
latter, been pushed back east, and were formerly 
more powerful. The Toungho are by the Chinese 
distinguished from the Hiung-nu or Turk. 

The Tungus have been displaced by the Mongols 
and the Turks, and the displacement by some former 
race in the West, laa the Mongols, would ac- 
count for the extinction of the Skuthian power. 

In offering these remarks they are by no means 
laid down as absolute data, but as matter for the 
careful consideration, 


RECENT CHANGES IN JAPAN. 
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Continued from page 17, 


REGULATIONS QF THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT, 
(Translation, } 

Tue settlement of the laws of the assembly is 
the most important duty, Any point not included 
in those laws must be left to the decision of the 
President; the assembly cannot charge itself with 
(providing against) wnforegeen and extraordinary 
eases. : 

The periods for which members of Parliament will 
serve is limited to four years. Half the members will 
be re-elected every two years. Retiring members 
may bo immediately re-elected.. New members will 
enjoy the same privileges as, and rank with, old 
members. When the time arrives for the first te= 
election, half the members will retire by lot. 

Members of Parliament must have completed 
their twenty-fifth year. 

Members of Parliament may not hold any other 
ollice. 

Should any member be appointed to another office 
or retire, a substitute will immediately be elected. 

Any member having a motion to propose will 
hand in the same in writing to the President. 

Should any person, not being a member of Parliae 
ment, wish to introduee any motion in the House, 
he may entrust it in-writing to the President or to 
any member. 

Statements of motions must be brief and plain. 
They must have foundation and substance. 

The President will receive the various motions 
a'!.{ number them; and having copied them in form, 
will cause them to be printed. The order in which 
1: tions will come before the House will be accor 
diz.:* to the pleasure of the President, and will in no 
wey depend upon the number which they bear. 

Six days in every month, the 2nd, 7th, 12th, 17th, 
22nd, and 27th, are fixed days of assembly. 

Un the fixed days of assembly, members will take 
their places at ten in the morning. 

‘The places in the House will be numbered before- 
hend, and at the opening of the House members 
will draw lots for their places, in which they will 
take their seats accordingly. These numbers will 
be changed every month. 

Every month six officers named Kanji® will be 
elected from the members of Parliament. 

At every meeting of the assembly a printed mo- 
tion will be handed to each member. 





*The functions of these officers are not defined. 
They appear, however, to be destined as a medium of 
communication between members of the House and the 
President, and to assist the latter in conferring with 
the officers of the Government, 
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Mombers having received the printed motion will 
carry it home, and, after mature reflection, will 
@viticise it, and, at the next meeting, will carry the 
motion with them, and publicly read out their criti- 
cisms. Should any questions be asked of them, as 
to the reasons of their opinions, they will be pre- 
pared to reply. 

The order in which members will read out their 
Opinions, or address questions, will be according to 
the fixed number of their places. 

On the second occasion, when a subject comes up 
for debate, members are not restricted to speaking 
once. On other occasions they may only speak once. 

When a subject has been debated by the members 
in conclave, any member returning home and again 
pondering over the subject, and having arrived ats 
conclusion as to its merits, may take his opinion in 
writing and hand it to the President at the third 
sitting. 

Papers thus handed to the President will, when 
the original motion is approved, bear the character 
ka, “aye,” in red ink, in the right hand corner. 
When tho motion is disapproved, they will bear the 
character i “no,” in red ink on the left hand corner. 

The President having collected the whole opinions 
of the members, and having duly arranged them, 
will, should three-fifths or more of the members be 
in favour of the motion, declare it to be carried, and 
will request the Emperor’s judgment. 

Should three-fifths of the membors be against the 
motion, the President will declare it lost, and it will 
be abandoned accordingly. Where three votes are 
wanting to make up the three-fifths, the President 
bas the power of deciding the question by his vote. 

Should the ayes and the noes together not amount 
to three-fifths of the members of the house, the de- 
bate will be postponed, and resumed at the expira- 
tion of one year. 

Should three-fifths of the whole house decide that 
the motion should be heard again in the same year, 
the motion must be heard again forthwith. 

At each assembly there will be three matters to 
be dealt with; first the scrutiny of the ayes and 
noes of the motion, of which notice has been re- 
ceived at the previous meeting; secondly, the debate 
upon the motion, of which the ayes and noes have 
been scrutinized at the previous meeting; thirdly, 
the receipt of a new motion. These constitute the 
orders of the day. The President will, however, be 
competent to introduce variations in the ordera of 
the day. 

Should any question before the Parliament have 
to be referred to the officers of the Government, the - 
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debate will be postponed until the next meeting, 
when the officers of the Government will be invited 
to attend. 

When the officers of the Government attend at 
the House, the Kanji, or officers of the House, will 
confer with them. At such conferences the Presi- 
dent will attend, and, taking into careful considera- 
tion the arguments of both parties, will see that no 
inconvenience occurs. 

The various motions, the results of the scrutinies, 
and the approval or peepee! of the Emperor) 
will all be printed. 

If, in the course of the debate, the President 
should strike the board by his side, the House will 
be silent. 

Should any member be prevented from attending, 
he may delegate a proxy. 

A proxy may give his vote for the member who 
has delegated him. 

No member may hold more than one proxy. 

No scrutiny of ayes and noes can take place when 
less than two-fifths of the whole House are present. 

Should any mistake occur in the course of debate, 
the President will correct it. Should he fail to do 
so he may be called upon to exercise his authority 
by any member. 

Newspapers and street reports are not to be 
quoted to substantiate statements. 

Printed for private circulation. 

Office for the enquiry into Parliamentary affairs, 

Dragon year, 12th month. 

[ Note.—This scheme has been printed and circu- 
lated among the members of the House, as a means 
of eliciting opinion. } 

-_oO-— 
DIVISION OF THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT 
INTO COMMITTEES. 
(Translation.) 

ALTHOUGH it is assuredly the office of all the 
members of the Parliament to discuss the laws 
which are to be promulgated to the people, still as 
there are a multitude of questions to be considered, 
which it would be a pity not to treat minutely, asa 
temporary measure, the framing of the lews will be 
entrusted to the various members divided into com- 
mittees, according to the annexed scheme, each 
member taking up the subject which he feels him- 
self specially qualified todeal with. Every member 
will choose one of these subjects, to the thorough 
discussion of which he will diligently apply himself. 
But although the subjects are thus fixed, there will 
be no impediment offered to the members of any 
committee who may have an opinion to offer upon 
matters outaide the province of that committee. 
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Should there be any member who does not feel 
specially qualified to discuss any one of the subjects, 
he will not be compelled against his will to enter 
any of the committees. 

As the subjects to be discussed are all of vital 
importance, it is requisite that the debates should 
be exhaustive ; and with this view, it is desirable 
that the members of Parliament should be dis- 
tributed among the several committees as equally as 
possible. 

(Signed) 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


COMMITTEES. 

Publication of Books 
(Supervision of the 
Press.) 

Criminal Laws. 

Laws to be observed 
in war. _ 

Military Tributes 
(Levies of Soldiers, 
Money, &c.) 


Agriculture, 

Taxes and Duties, 

Roads and Communications, 

Finance. 

Foreign Relations, 

Foreign Trade. 

Mines. 

Weights and Measures. 

Internal Commerce. 

Redeeming waste Land. Navy. 

Public Instruction. Ary. 
Works and Repairs. 

——)—— 


MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE OF KISHIU TO THE 
EMPEROR. 
(Translation.) 


Your servant Mochihisa bows the head and 
prostrates himself since your servant returned to his 
country in the early spring, not fearing his own folly 
and unfitness, he has been desiring to offer up his 
opinion as to the foundations upon which the Im- 
perial Government is established. Your servant's 
memorial has been prepared for some time, although 
as yet he has not presented it; now, however, he 
has heard that the four clans, Choshiu, Satsuma, 
Hizen, and Tosa have offered to the Emperor lists of 
their possessions and of their retainers. Your ser- 
vant considering that in this consists a true return 
to the ancient form of government, desires also to 
offer up the lists of his lands and men, and rever- 
ently awaits the Imperial decision. The annexed 
memorial contains the thoughts of your servant's 
loyal but humble heart, and if perchance it should 
find favour in the Council of the Court he will. 
esteem himself fortunate. Your servant Mochihisa 
prostrates himself with fear and trembling. 

(Signed) 

TOKUGAWA CHIUNAGON MOCHIHISA., 
To the Benji. 
[ Note.—The Kishiu clan is one of the three great 


houses who where distinguished by special eligibility 
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for the Tycoonate, and who might therefore have 
been supposed to be attached to the old form of 
government. It was the ex-Tycoon himself who 
set the example of surrendering power to the Throne}; 
and the opinion oe ce among the leading 
Daimios that it would be inconsistent for them to 
acquiesce in the resumption by the Sovereign of the 
large revenues which were formerly enjoyed by the 
Tycoons, without showing themselves disposed to 
make a similar sacrifice of their rights and powers. | 


MOCHIHISA’S MEMORIAL, 

In the humble opinion of your servant Mochihisa, 
the spirit of the times has ed, and not only is 
this the case, but relations with Western nations are 
daily being opened. These are subjects which can- 
not be dealt with cursorily, but your servant wishes 
to display the Imperial Power and to erect it side- 
by-side with the other countries of the world. The 
ancient divisions of the country (into Gun and Ken 
must be restored. Still this will be attended wi 
difficulties. Now that the Imperial Government has 
again united the Four Seas, it is to be desired that 
the ancient system should be reverted to. There 
could be no greater merit than the planning of such 
a scheme, no greater work than its execution. But 
this scheme and this work cannot be carried out 
without the strength of warriors and of horses. We 
are beset by grave deficiencies, and these are the 
difficulties mentioned above. Then it is now essen- 
tial that the armaments should be placed on a strict 
footing in order that the foundations of the Imperial 
Government may be consolidated. 

__ In the first place orders should be issued to all the 

Princes that they should yield up one-tenth or one- 
fifth of their lands to be added to the Imperial 
domain. It is written that the Imperial domain 
should be a thousand “ri” * square; it is of impor- 
tance to carry out this principle. If the Imperial 
domain be a thousand “ri,” then the people can be 
cared for and educated, measures can be taken to 
attain prosperity and power. If prosperity and 
power attained, then can the armies defy the 
enemy at the Emperor’s command, and the affairs of 
the country be in unison with the Emperor's desires. 
If this object be attained, then shall we be more 
than half-way towards establishing the ancient divi- 
sions of the country, and further, the perfect scheme 
and the great work will advance with rapid strides 
within and beyond the seas. Your servant has 
spoken his mind loyally, it may be presumptuously. 

—-0-- 
MEMORIAL OF THE PRINCE OF UNSHIU. 
(Translation.) 

Your servant, Sadayasu, in his folly and worth- 
lessness, ignorant of the laws of decorum, dares to 
lift up his voice in defiance of all propriety. To 
discuss the affairs of the Government of the Empire 
is a crime deserving ten thousand deaths. Now I 
humbly reflect that the Imperial Government has 
been restored to its ancient form, and that the whole 
Empire, with its myriad machineries, is united under 
the rule of the Sovereign. Truly, we must say that, 
after an interval of 700 years, the foundation has 


* The ‘‘ri” is about  Oigeas The quotatiou is from 
the Chinese classical books, 
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been laid of a reformation which shall last for 10,000 
generations, The E r issues his illustrious com- 
mands, and the millions of the people are purified in 
the reformation. Hence it is that your servant 
Sadayasu, disregarding the heinousness of the crime 
which he is committing, dares to offer up his humble 
opinion. The affairs of the Empire may be said to 
have their seasons. Acting in accordance with these 
seasons, it is easy to perform meritorious actions: it 
is to these seasons then that we must direct our 
minds. At the present moment tho restoration of 
the Imperial Government is such a season. The first 
consideration is that the root of the tree should be 
firmly planted. The root is tho Sovereign power: to 
restore the eee en power to the Emperor is to 
plant the root firmly. The restoration of the Sov- 
pet A nade is effected when the whole machinery 
of the State depends upon the Imperial Government; 
when the Emperor is venerated as a relizion of rule 
and reformation, which flowing down to the million 
of his people, extends throughout the land to the 
very shores of the sea; and when the people, recog- 

the Sovereign as the father and mother of the 
Empire, reverently receive his commands. In the 
middle ages the military class curtailed the posses- 
sions of the Emperor, and handed down the lands 
which they had so taken as a heritage to their 


. descendants, until by degrees they created for them- 


selves regal power. At last, in their mutual struz- 
gles, the peat swallowed up the small, the strong 
annexed the weak. Each of these (Feudal Princes) 
ig their retainers and people for their own 
selfish purposes, presented the picturo of a country 
divided into petty kingdoms, maintained by force. 
Thus they opposed and thwarted to the utmost the 
Imperial commands, so that the people of the remote 
districts knew not that above all there was one who 
was the Lord of the myriads and of the millions. 
How can such a grief be endured? But now that 
the complex machinery of the State has been re- 
newed, the myriads and millions purified in the 
overflowing dews of the deep, benevolence will at 
once reverently recognize their Emperor, and the 
roots of the tree will be firmly planted; the roots 
being firmly planted, the branches and leaves will 
flourish luxuriantly. How much tho more now that 
friendly relations exist with foreign countries should 
we place our Divine country under the Sovereign 
Tule, and setting up our one Emperor as the Fead 
of the Universe, and restoring the singleness of the 
supreme power illustrate its virtue and strength to 
the four seas. Your servant Sadayasu, acknowledges 
with gratitude that, degenerate as he is, he is Chief 
of the least of all the clans. At a moment so aus- 
picious as the present, how can he refrain from ex- 
essing his humble opinion? Cheerfully braving 
e punishment of the executioner’s axe, he dares to 
lift up his voice. If perchance your servant, who - 
offers up the list of his lands and men to the 
Emperor, should find favour and his petition be 
ously accepted, what felicity could equal this ; 
e prays that the allwise and illustrious will take 
his humble request into consideration. Your servant 
Sadayasu, in fear and awe, bows the head once and 
again ; fainting and dying, he lifts his voice, 
let month, 30th day (March 12, 1869), 
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Beviews, 


A Manual of the Ancient History of 
the East. By Ferancor LENoRMANT and E,. 
CHEVALLIER, M.R.A.S. 2 vols., pp. 588 and 804, 
London and Berlin: AsHER & Co. 1870, 


The History of Oriental countries in ancient times 
presents so many interesting points of consideration 
for the ethnologist and the linguist, that any work 
which contains within itself a concise statement of 
facts, and a scientific development of principles, is a 
boon to students of Oriental life. We have been 
prone tg look upon the history of the East as 
identical with the history of the Orient as described 
in the sacred literature of the Jewish people. 

During the last half century our knowledge of 
Oriental countries has been vastly increased, we no 
Tonger limit the East to those countries referred to 
in the Bible with its meagre account of them, but, 
with the conquest of India, the way to the East has 
been opened up, and lizht has been thrown upon the 
thrones of the Pharoahs and the palaces of Nineveh, 
which before were seen dimly looming through the 
mist of ages. Egypt and Assyria have become to 
us clothed with flesh—though hitherto but dry bones. 

The manual before us is a learned résumé of our 
present knowledge of these subjects, drawn up from 
the best sources and by a skilful writer. And al- 
though the plan does not extend to either India or 
China, we cannot but view it as an excellent advance 
in this direction, and as being calculated to afford a 
stimulus to Indianists and Sinologucs to further 
efforts towards something like a systematic develop- 
ment of existing materials on the archxolozy of 
Further Asia into a history of the Arts and influence 
of India and China on the East. The book is most 
surcestive. There is an instructive chapter on hu- 
man races and their languages, and all that is known 
of the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians is cleverly 
epitomised, ready for the studcnt’s use. 

The influence of the religion of the ancient 
Persians, the traditions of the creation, and the deluge 
as they are found among these primitive people ; the 
sublime descriptions of the Vedas, and the reforms 
ef Zoroaster are compactly arranged, and the various 
opimions are compared, The expeditions of Darius 
avainst tho Scythians, and a history of the ancient 
Pheenicians and Arabians follows, and includes 
everything of genuine worth concerning the influ- 
ence of these nations in ancient times. 

An explanation of the Hieroglyphic and also of 
the Cuneiform systems of writing is given, with 
illustrations of each. These ought to he attractive 
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to Chinese scholars, as there exist certain similarities 
among the hieroglyphs to ancient Chinese symbols, 

One of the connecting links between the Extreme 
East and Europe is the Scythian race,—that vast 
but undefined people which inhabited the steppes of 
Central and Northern Asia,—which defied the non- 
civilized races; and, by its power of receding almost 
indefinitely before the invader, was able to resist the 
power of Darius himself. The following passage, 
which refers to these hordes, will serve as a spe- 
cimen of the work before us. 

‘The Greck word ‘*Scythians,” and the Persian 
** Sakas,” were synonymous, and were generally applied 
to all the nomadic tribes living in the immense plains 
north of the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, 
and the Lake Aral, as well as still further to the cast, 
without distinction of the race to which they belonged, 
and was therefore applied to nations of very different 
origin, The Asiatic Scythians, to whom the Persian 
name Saka had been first applied, who in the time of 
Cyaxarcs penetrated as far as Palestine, laying waste 
all the country they passed through, were unquestion- 
ably of Turanian, or Ugro-finnish race, and were the 
ancestors of the devastating hordes of Genghis and 
Timour. These were the people Cyrus invaded in the 
expedition to the Jaxartes, where he was killed. The 
European Scythi:ns, on the contrary, as we have 
grounds for believing, from the study of numerous 
remains of Greck art representing this race, and found 
in southern Russia, belonged to the Japhetic or Indo- 
European race, aud were connected with the Germanie 
branch. These were the first known to the Greeks, 
and to them was originally applied the Greek name 
Scythians, though afterwards extended to the Turanian 
races; foe in the word Scythian itis easy to recognise 
the old Gothic word Skiatha, ‘* Archer.” 

The Jong and curious description given by Herodotus 
of the manners and country of the Scythians, applies 
only to these latter, the Scythians properly so called, 
tribes of Arian origin, from the steppes of Russia, in- 
habiting chiefly the district between the Borysthenes 
(Dnieper) and the Tanais (Don). With the aid of the 
narrative given by the father of history, and of the 
archeological remains to which we have alluded, we 
have now a very fair knowledge of these people. Their 
powcr was at its greatest height at the time when Darius 
attacked them, and Herodotus described their manners ; 
soon after that, it declined ; the tribes migrated grad- 
ually eastward; and in the time of Mithridates, the 
Scythians were of little importance on the shores of the 
Euxine Sea. They had nearly disappeared from that 
region, and their country either remaincd desert, or was 
occupied by the Sarmatians,”’ 

Under the head of primitive religion, the various 
terms for deity are well compared and illustrated 
with notes, For example :— 
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“The ancestors of our race believed that every- 
thing proceeded from one celestial being—the being 
par excellence—God. Deva, the Zeus of the Greeks, 
the Deus of the Latins. This divine being was con- 
sidered “The Living One,” Asura among the Indians, 
Ahura among the Iranians, Hsus among the Celts, 
sar among the Etruscans; “The Spirit,” Manu 
in the Vedas, Mainys among the Iranians; The 
divine and eternal Spirit who fills the universe,” 
Nara (Cymric Ner). One of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, in almost Biblical language, says of the God 
invoked in it, that he is “The only born Lord of all 
that is. He established the earth and this sky;.... 

“Foe who gives life, He who gives strength; 
whose blessing all the bright gods desire; whose 
shadow is immortality; whose shadow is death; .. 

‘He who through his power is the only king of 
the breathing and awakening world ; He who gov- 
 erns all, man and beast;.... 

“He whose power these snowy mountains, whose 
power the sea proclaims, with the distant river. He 
whose these regions are as is where His two arms ; 

‘He through whom the sky is bright and the 
earth firm. He through whom the heaven was stab- 
lished—nay, the highest heaven. He who measured 
out the light in the air;.... 

“He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by 
His will, look up trembling inwardly. He over 
whom the rising sun shines forth; .... 

‘Wherever the mighty water clouds went, where 
they placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose 
He who is the only life of the bright gods;.... 


‘Fle who by His might looked even over the - 


water clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lit 
the sacrifice; He who ts God above all Gods; ....”* 

* Vach, or Sarasvati, the Goddess of Speech, the 
Sakti, or female form of Brahma, to whom frequent 
hymns are addressed in the Rig-Veda, seems to have 
been worshipped as an audible manifestation of the 
Deity, corresponding to the Avalokitesvara, or Kwan 
Yin, tho Sakti of Amitabha, of the later Buddhists 
—‘the manifested voice (of the Deity).” F 

That the worship of Vach in the early Vedic ages 
was a dim foreshadowing of the true doctrine of the 
Logos, and that this conception was still further de- 
veloped in the Honover of the Zend Avesta, can 
hardly be doubted, especially as the idea, adopted by 
the Buddhists, and interwoven with their creed, 
apart from and antagonistic to all Christian influence 
has retained such a powerful hold on their minds 








*Max Miiller, Sanscrié Literature, p. 569. 

+See the translation of The Confessional Service of 
the Great Compassionate Kwan Yin, by Rev. 8, Beal. 
Journ. R.A.S. Vol. ii., part ii. (new series.) 
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that to this day words meaning “QGLory BE TO THB 
MANIFESTED WORD” may bo read over the doors of 
nearly all the Buddhist temples in China and Japan. 
This Buddhist ascription of praise to Kwan-yin is 
Namo Kwan-shai-yin Pusah, t.e., “Glory of the 
Bodhisatwa Kwan-shai-yin.” Now shat-yin is the 
phrase which the first translators of the Gospel of 
St. John into Chinese designed to employ as equi- 
valent to the Logos of the Evangelist; and the word 
kwan, although commonly rendered in the active 
voice as “he or she who beholds,” is really the 
equivalent of the Sanscrit Avalokita, that is, “the 
manifested.” The whole phrase, therefore, which 
the Chinese ignorantly inscribe on their temple- 
gates and tablets is, “Glory be to the manifested 
Word [or voice], Bodhisatwa,” where Bodhisatwa 
implies a Supreme Being in a human form. ft 


—o—— 


Teaou-shin, A Drama from the Chinese, 
tn five Acts, By G.G. ALEXANDER, Major General, 
C.B., &c. London: Ranxry & Co. 1869. 


It must not be supposed, judging from the above 
title, that this is a translation from the Chinese 
Drama. It might have been, for Chinese plays are 
numerous. There are well known collections: the 
Yuen-jin pi chang |’ it JC AN a Au th ‘A 
hundred pieces of the Yuen dynasty,’ and the Chui 
pe k’iu ees ae FI ‘A collection of comedies, 
tragedies, &c., but the work before us is the adapta- 
tion of an episode which occurs in the historical 
romance, the San Kwd chi —= (3d at. to the 
European form of a stage play. 

The alleged facts on which the play is founded are 
told by the author as follows :— 

“ Wang-wan, an Imperial Councillor and Minister 
of State, is filled with a patriotic desire to rescue 
the Empire and its young Emperor from the hands 
of a brutal and unscrupulous adventurer, Tung-chow, 
who, after a long period of civil war, has usurped 
supreme authority, placed himself at tho head of 
the Government as Regent, and is now secretly aim- 
ing at the destruction of the child-Emperor and his 
own recognition in his place. 

Puzzled how to act, he at last finds the means of 
effecting his purpose through the proffered aid of a 
beautiful girl—Teaou-shin—who had been rescued 
from death by him as a babe, and brought up 
amongst his wife’s attendants. Teaou-shin is ro- 
mantic and enthusiastic; he sees that she is beauti- 


¢By Rev. S, Beal, Member of the Royal Asiatie 
Society, author of translations of the Diamond Sétra, 
Great Paramiti Heart Sfitra; of the Travels of the 
Buddhist Pilgrim, Fah Hiaa, etc. 
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ful, and determines upon making her beauty the 
instrument of the tyrant’s destruction. Having made 
her swear to carry out his wishes, he unfolds his plan 
to her. It is this:— 


Tung-chow has an adopted son, Lew-poo, the 
commander-in-chief of the army and ita idol, who 
forms the main-prop of his power. Both Tung-chow 
and Lew-poo are slaves to beauty. Wang-wan is to 
offer Teaou-shin, whom he calls his daughter, in 
marriage to Lew-poo, and before the arrangements 
for the wedding can be completed, to give her—no 
longer his daughter—as a slave to Tung-chow; 
whilst she, accepting both parts, is so to manage 
matters as to create and foster the most bitter and 
deadly animosity between them. 


The trap is duly baited and set. Lew-poo becomes 
madly in love with Teaou-shin, and she returns his 
love with romantic ardour. She is his affianced 
bride when Tung-chow casts his amorous glances 
upon her; she is given to him by Wang-wan, and, 
in ignorance of what has previously occurred, he 
takes her to his palace and places her amongst his 
singing-girls. Lew-poo hears of this, and the insult 
is too deadly to be borne even by a son. 

Wang-wan, who manages to keep Lew-poo in the 
belief that Teaou-shin is his daughter, foments the 
deadly feud which has sprung up between him and 
his father, and induces him to join in a conspiracy 
against him. The result is the death of Tung-chow, 
but Teaou-shin falls a victim to Wang-wan’s treach- 
ery, for she stabs herself at the very moment that 
the arrival of her lover would have rescued her from 
the tyrant’s power. She dics in his arms, and he 
drives Wang-wan from him in horror on discovering 
how cruelly he has been deceived. 


The several events of the play are supposed to 
take place in or near Nanking, and the time occupied 
by them to extend over six consecutive days.” 


Tho author has managed to seize vigorously upon 
the leading points of this story, and to work them 
up ina truly dramatic style. The same if told in 
Chinese and translated literally, would fail to give 
that spirit to the work, and he has therefore done 
well to cast the plot in his own words. Let our 
readers judge for themselves from the following 
passages, which strike us as being most characteristic 
of the author's elegant style :— 


“Wang. The State is upside down. A monster rales; 
And on the brink of a deep, yawning gulf 
There stands—between him and {ts slippery edge= 
A helpless crowd, receding step by step, 
Who, silent, cowed by fear, drop one by one 
Into those gloomy depths. Still presses on, 
With triuroph in hia mien and horrid mirth, 
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The vile deceiver. Now he holds aloft, 

With threatening 11m, all ready for the cast 

The princely child, from whom he’d tear the crown. 
(Emphatically) But no, it shall not be. Some still remain. 
Silence is not submission. Thought is free— 
Though in the net, I stil] can set a snare— 

This is my scheme. Lew-poo, the tyrant’s son, 
Impetuous and brave, of ficry passions, 

Loves beauty. <A siave to lust, the father. 

Here, then, I see the means which Heaven has sent 
For our deliverance. We will use these neans, 
And through them turn their present love to hate. 
Lew-poo, the pillar of the tyrant’s power, 

Gained to our side—the bloated monster falls.” 


There is a Shakesperian air about the following : 


** Lew. Aye, ’tis ever thus, 
My good Lee-soo. When peaceful airs are piped 
They who have lived amidst the shrieks of war, 
The clash of arms, the din of clanging gongs, 
Must tune to softer notes their roughened lives, 
Change the loud shouts of victory or command 
To gentle whispers :—Learn to bend them down 
In all hunzility, before such men 
As those we speak of; grovel at their feet. 
But we, the living bulwarks of the land, 
Bencath whose banner’s shade the thronc now stands, 
Shall we do this? Brook insult from such men? 
The Emperor rules—so wills the army— 
But times may change, Lee-soo, but times may change.” 


There is considerable poetry and pathos in this 
monologue. 


“Teaou. How greedily the circling eddies whirl, 
And scize on all that comes within their sweep, 
Like famished wolves, eager to tear their prey. 
Poor little rose; it cannot help itself ; 

Soon will the hungry vortex draw it in, 

And feast upon its fragrance till it dies. 

But stay; now fortune favours it; quick, quick! 
Another instant ’twill elude their grasp, 

And float in safety to the sheltering shore. 

Ah me! ’tis caught again, it is engulphed, 


, And borne bencath the waters down the stream. 


Ah! poor lost rose, thou tell’st me of my fate; 
1, too, am flung upon an angry stream, 

The waters surge around, and from the shore, 
No hand’s outstretched to save. Why wasI born? 
Oh why was I born so weak and helpless? 

So weak, so weak, alas! that I have sworn 

To undertake a task beyond my strength. 

But then I knew not love, and loved not life, 
For gratitude alone possessed my heart— 

And that’s so far from love. But I’ll be firm, 
And turn my thoughts from all except the end. 
The ond? Whatisthe end? I know but this 
It may be dcath; it shall not be dishonour. 
But where is he that thus inflames my heart 
Till each pulsation scems a throb of love? 

If he still loved me, would he leave me heret” 


As a whole the play is worthy of being repre- 
sented, and if some enterprising manager would 
undertake it, it would we believe interest many per- 
sons who kmow little and care less for Chinese 
history or incident, but who would admire the plot 
and the novelty of its origin. 


REVIEWS AND EVENTS. 


Dictionnaire Frangais- Latin . Chinois . 


de la langue Mandarine parlée, par Paut PERNY, 
N.A., de la Congrégation des Missions étrangéres. 
Paris: Divot Freres, Fits et Cig. 1869, pp. 460 
4to. London: Tribnrer & Co. 

We are bound to hail every attompt to bring 
Europeans to an exact knowledge of the language 
of the Chinese. The labour of acquiring the written 
Innzuage is so arduous, that every aid in this direc- 
‘ion is to be secured, and oven with all the helps 
obtainable, it can hardly be said that any European 
has guined a complete mastery over it. But the 
dead classical language and the living colloquial 
speech of China are very different, and if the power 
of composing in the ancient style is impossible for 


Europeans, the exercise of the vernacular is com- , 


paratively easy. It depends mhinly on the facility 
of the student to acquire a good vocabulary and a 
mass of the most useful phiases, 

One of the greatest wants has be2n a good Ene- 
lish-Chinese or French-Chinese dictionary. We 
already possess Medhurst’s Enzlish-Chincse, Lob- 
echied’s English-Chinese, and Goncalves’ Portucucse 
Chinese dictionary. But Dr. Mcdhurst’s, though 
very full, is very iuadeguate. There is a mixture of 
ancient and modery, colluyuial and classical Chinese 
in it, which the ordinary student is quito unable to 
distinruish. Mr. Lobschied’s is too bulky, and also 
lacks in the same way as Dr. Medhurst’s. Pére 
Goncalves’ dictionary distinzuishes the words ad- 
mirably, but how few unjerstand Portuzucse! 

It remains to ece how M. Perny’s dictionary, the 
first of its kind in French, fuliils the conditicns of a 
really useful help tu the student. It is most beauti- 
fully got up, the type leaves nothing to be desired, 
and it is the cheapest book that has appeared on 80 
abstruse a subject. 

As for the conterts we can but zlence at them, 
aud indicate the voluatle tists, amon. other things, 
that the book conicius, Talks of dynasties, titles, 
years, musical instruiaents, botanical names, stars, 
relationships, idvls. cte., ete, which are invaluable 
to the student. We observe here and there errors, 
a few of which we note. Under Décanter we have 
RY shad, which siznifies to Irill, to murder; the 
proper phraso being Hyp LYY chan teu. Under 
Département, partitia Pe JF} fon pic, which means 
to distinswish, simply. Under Evcriture, Scriptura, 
ya sar which iicans siinply to write, and cannot 
mean the thing writen. There is some confusion 
also in the naines relating to the officials which needs 
rectifying. It will be necessary for the student to 
consult synonymous words, and also his Chinese 
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dictionary before employing the expressions here 
given with confidence. It would have been advan- 
tageous if the Latin words had been omitted, and 
additional explanations been supplied to each 
Chinese word that needed them. 

But when all has been said, this work is a valua- 
ble contribution to our apparatus for the Chinese. 





Crents. 


THE MASSACRE AT TIEN TSIN. 

The Phcenix is the emblem of peace and amity, of 
grace and beauty. It stands in the fore front of 
Chinese civilization,—it is embroidered on the breast 
of the silken robes of the mandarin, to remind him 
perchance of the sublime origin of his official duties, 
to rule and tranquillize the people, to prevent injus- 
tice, to promote the courtesies of life, and act with 
benevolence on all occasions during his investiture 
of his high office. We are not about to glorify or 
wholly to condemn the Chinese Mandarin class, 
there are doubtless some men of high character 
among them, who follow without failure the tive 
principles of Confucian ethics,—the five constant 
virtues ;—humanity, justice, propriety, wisdom, and 
truth ; but history is inexorable and we cannot hide 
from ourselves the fact that the Chinese Azwan-fu is 
too generally prone to follow the very opposites of 
those great qualitics just mentioned. 

The appaling event which occurred in China last 
June at Tien-tsin, in which a ruthless mob was 
allowed by the authorities to massacre nearly a score 
of harmless missionaries, is an indication, to all those 
who are at all acquainted with the Chinese, of the 
animus which exists in the minds of the Imperial 
Government towards foreigners, and demands im- 
micdiate measures by which that evil spirit may be 
coerced. If this is not done we must be prepared 
for greater atrocities to follow. 

It is mere pucrility to pretend that the Chinese 
had sufficient cause for the perpetration of so great 
& crime against the French people on this occasion. 
Allowing that the Roman Catholics have been in 
the wrong in purchasing children to educate in the 
peculiar tenets of their religion, there was no proof 
whatever that they employed these children for any 
evil purpose, or that they were not well cared for. 
Assuming that the French Consul acted in a brusque 
and undignified manner on the occasion of his inter- 
view with the Mandarins, and even, as we have 
heard it stated, that the officer to whom he applied 
had not the power to interfere in the department 
which fell to the charge of another and a higher 
official, there was not reason in these acts, which 
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were pre-arranged with the connivance of officials; 
—-it was a brutal massacre, and no apologists can 
make it otherwise. 

The question then arises: “ How are the Chinese 
to be brought to answer for these murders, and what 
has the English nation to do with it?” In reply to 
the first part of this question, we may notice what 
will certainly not be a sufficient punishment; neither 
money idemnification nor rebuilding the ruined 
places, nor both together will avail. The crime must 
be brought home to individuals, whether high or 
low, and material guarantees must be given too that 
such awful acts shall not occur again. But what are 
these guarantees to beP We do not desire another 
wat with China, yot we are drifting rapidly in that 
direction, and we answer that the English have 
everything to do with it, for if the Chinese see that 
they can murder the French with impunity, they 
will assuredly attempt similar practices towards us 
on the first pretext that may arise. 

Our Government being humanely disposed, may 
say: “Let us wait for this attempt, and then we 
will act vigorously.” But what say the hundreds of 
men of common sense, who have actually lived 
among the Chinese, and who Ikmow the general 
tendency of their minds! They one and all proclaim 
that fear of consequences alone will prevent the 
Chines” from attempting such things, and that only 
iorce will operate upon the Mandarin mind. They 
will refrain from murder, if they know that it will 
inect with certain retribution; they will surely vent 
their spleen on foreigners if they can only hope to 
escape unpunished. 

Immediate measures are required, and in the 
failure of French power, owing to the European war, 
to take such measures at present, it behoves the 
English in conjunction with all Europeans and 
Americans, who have relations with China, to utter 
a formal protest against the acts connived at by the 
Chincse Government, and to take possession of cer- 
tain places as material guarantees until the whole 
aifair can be thoroughly sifted and the penalties 
awarded to the guilty parties. ; 

The China Teleyraph well suggests that the Taku 
forts should be occupied at once. We think the 
tirst step should be to withdraw from Pelring all 
diplomatic and consular agents to Tien-tsin,— 
occupy the Taku forts at the mouth of the Pciho,— 
scize the arsenals at Foochow and elsewhere,—make 
demonstrations before Canton and Nanking,—and 
put an embargo on all rice and salt junks destined 
for the capital, Another excellent plan would be 
to compel the Chinese to support a foreign contin- 
gent at each port for the protection of Europeans, 
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The pay to come from the Maritime Customs 
Revenue. 

These plans would not necessarily lead to war, in 
fact it seems the only way to prevent it. We have 
followed too long the suaviter tn modo policy with 
the Chinese Government, the forttter in re is the 


‘necessity of the hour, and will be found to be the 


most humane in the end. 
— 


Correspondence, &, 


THE TIBETAN BOOKS AT THE INDIA OFFICE. 

{Extract from a letter addressed to Dr. R. Rost, Librarian of 
the India Office, in roply to an enquiry of mine.—Ev.] 

I became possessed of that grand storehouse of 
Tibetan literature, as one of the immediate fruits of 
that line of conduct which I systematically followed 
in Nepaul as a means of conciliating the good-will and 
confidence of its people,—every class of the people, 
and especially tho influential class of the priesthood. 
Thus by patience, deference, and sympathy, I gained 
access to their hidden treasures of the Sanscrit 
literature of Buddhism, and to their living inter- 
preters; and, the rumour of these my doings having 
spread from Nepaul to Tibet, the grand Lama 
opened a friendly correspondence with me, and aa 

roof of what he was pleased to call my right feel- 
ing, he sent me, first, that splendid edition of the 
Kah-gyur and Stan-gyur which you have, and 
secondly, the whole of the existing literary remains 
of the once flourishing christian establishments in 
Tibet. The latter I presented to the Pope; the 
former to my honourable masters the East India 
Company, and I well remember, how, years after 
the Kah-cyur and Stan-gyur had been deposited in 
your Library, that Dr. Wilson, the then Librarian, 
told me he had a visit from a Russian who could 
only be convinced by ocular demonstration, that the 
English nation possessed a complete copy of that 
t work of which his Imperial master by his un- 


equalled influence had only been able to obtain the 
Kah-gyur portion. 
B. H. Hopeson. 
oe 
ENQUIRIES. 


2. PATARA. In Hunter’s comparative Dictionary p. 1&6, 
under the head of Gondi (a Dravidian languaye) for 
small is put Chudor, lori, patara. I wish to know if 
this is a Gondi word, for if so it may be of importance, 
but as I contributed the Georgian word on the same 
page for small, namely patara, I am afraid lest, from 
some error of the printers, patara may have slipt in under 
Gondi, and ae have escaped Dr. Hunter, though he 
was very careful. 

The word patara is of considerable interest, because 
it is the name of a city of Lycia, for which there is an 
Amazon or Paleo-georgian interpretation of small, an 
Iberian or Basque of Petwrra, anda third classical inter- 
pretation. 

It will be a strange thing if a Tibeto-Caucasian word 
is founed in the Tamil group, but as there is another 
example it is very desirable to identify Patara. 

Hype CLARKE. 
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A CURE FOR JEALOUSY. 


Translated from the Chinese 
By CHARLES CARROLL, Esq., H. M. Vice-Consul, Foochow. 


It is related that in the city of Shaou-hing, 
which is, as we all know, one of the principal cities 
in the province of Ché-kiang, were situated the 
family residences! of two great officers of state. The 
surname of one was Choo and his name Chung, and 
he had formerly held the office of President of the 
Board of Rites.? But both himself and his wife had 
at the time from which we date our story, long since 
taken leave of this world, and had left behind them 
only one son, who was named Choo-lun.® 

The surname of the other family was Ts’in, and 
the name of its late representative was Heaou, the 
office he had filled being that of President of the 
Military Board in the capital. He also had been 
long dead, and the only members of his family now 
remaining were two, one @ son, and the other a 
daughter. The elder of these two was already 
married to the daughter of a Prime Minister, named 
Yew. He had also passed successfully through the 

. two examinations,‘and had received the appointment 
of Under-secretary in one of the Boards, but hitherto 
had been prevented by domestic affliction from taking 
up his post, and was still living in retirement at 
Shaou-hing. 

The daughter, whose name was Shoo-chéng; was 
now fourteen years of age, and had been engaged 
from infancy5 to the above named Choo-lun, Her 
disposition was by nature most cruelly jealous, and 
even when quite a child, to such a point did she 
carry this fault, that she could never bear the pre- 
sence of even a servant girl who might have the 
slightest pretensions to good looks, and chose to be 
waited upon solely by a girl of most extraordinary 
ugliness and stupidity of about sixteen years old, 
and an old woman of sixty or more. 

Now her sister-in-law was entirely of a different 
nature, and at the time of her being married, she 
took with her as part of her marriage portion, four 
slave girls of most perfect beauty, and on arriving 
at her husband’s house, finding there also many 
female slaves, chose from among them the four most 
beautiful to wait upon her in the house; she also 
sought out and purchased four more, and finding that 
two of them belonged toa good family, now reduced 
in circumstances, she advised her husband to take 
them as concubines, For the remaining ten she 


called a Professor of Theatricals, and had them 
taught perfectly to act in concert, and whenever it 
happened that the weather was unusually brilliant, 
or in the evening that the moon was more than 
ordinarily bright, she would have wine prepared for 
the whole family circle, and would call these slaves, 
and tell them sometimes to sing, sometimes to act 
@ play, whilst at times she would have them ranged 
on either side, and call forfeits.6 

All this would prove s great source of enjoyment 
to everyone present, with but one exception, and 
this one exception was Shoo-chéng, who, far from 
feeling pleasure, would sit by quite unhappy, till at 
last when her sister-in-law invited her, not only 
would she refuse to go to the parties, but even at 
times would speak bitterly to her, and say, “The 
relations of husband and wife are most important ; 
how can having these inferior wives be a proper 
thing, moreover, these oily-headed, powder- faced, 
wild, rackety slave girls, are almost sure to lead as- 
tray your husband's heart, and plot to divide ‘bone 
and flesh ’ (husband and wife). I am afraid, my dear 
sister, that you only think of the present moment, 
and try to crowd as much pleasure as you can into 
it, and entirely forget that there may come a future . 
day, when in return for your affection and kindness, 
he will just treat you with even worse than neglect, 
and, when once there arises a coldness between hus- 
band and wife, it cannot but end in an estrangement 
of the affections. But even this isa trifling con- 
sideration compered to what it would be if the 
inferior wife should bear children, for in that case 
not only is the family property all divided and taken 
away from you, but the children will naturally look 
up to her as the mother that bore them, and, who 
will come and attend to you, who are only their 
step-mother.* What I say to you are really the 
words of sincerity, and I pray you, my sister, to 
think over them yourself, and do not put it off to 
a time when repentance must come, and when, too 
late you may remember my advice.” 

“My dear sister,” answered her brother's wife, 
‘what you have been saying has truly a certain 
amount of truth in it, but you look only on une side 





* Principal mother. 


Note,The figures inserted in the text refer to explanatory notes, which will be found elsewhere. 
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of the question, and, I think, do not take a fair-view 
of it, there isan old saying: ‘Though the Mowtan* 
is a fair flower, yet it must have green leaves to set 
it off. Weare fortunately of & wealthy and noble. 
family, and it is hard to think that we do not know 
how to plan out our pleasure ourselves, but must stir 
up annoyances and troubles. You say that beautiful 
concubines and elegant slaves, would draw away 
your husband's heart from you, but I think that they 
are the very means to bind his affection, by showing 
your love to him. These men areas birds that fly 
in the high heaven ; moreover, those born of wealthy 
families are very different to those of poor mens’ 
houses. They day after day and all day long are 
with their wives and then they have to go up to the 
capital, either for an appointment or on visits, and 
besides, in their family there are friends who invite 
them to feasts, and relations who live a long way 
off; now if at home they have always been looked 
after and held down, and if you do not let them see 
any girls’ faces, when they go out, or go to distant 
places, not only when they see pretty faces will it 
seem like new life to them, but even very ordinary 
beauty will then appear to them as something ex- 
traordinary, and it can hardly be otherwise, but 
that they will deceive their wives, and either get 
marrying someone secretly, or they will form yet 
more improper connections, and get into the habit 
of passing their nights away from their homes. 

Were my husband to act thus, what power have I 
to prevent him? I cannot follow him wherever he 
goes, how am I to know of his actions, and even if 
I do hear of them when he is at a distance from me, 
at the moment I cannot see him face to face, so that 
if I did want to scold him it is not in my power, 
and if I tell outside people, they will only turn 
round upon me and say that it is all my own fault, 
and I should have a grief in my heart which I could 
confide to none, truly that is a death in life. 

If on the other hand all this should be carried on 
at home, and when my husband returns I get angry 
with, and scold him, then, if he is a quiet or weak- 
minded man, he may put up with what I say, but 
in his heart he will hate me as his enemy, and then 
what becomes of the affection of husband and wife. 
But if he should happen to be a man of violent and 
unruly temper, after a time his shame at my re- 
proaches will be converted to rage, and we shall 
quarrel, and that is sure to bring about a separation, 
he will then go abroad and seek after pleasure in 
reckless dissipation, whilst I shall sit in a solitary 





* The peony. 
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home watching a widow's lamp, and to whom shall 
I declare my grief. 

How much better is it to have plenty of concu- 
bines and slave girls, in the morning to be gay and 
in the evening cheerful. Abroad, and in distant 


_ parts, should your husband meet elegance and 


beauty, he will only look upon it asa thing to which 
he is accustomed, and will be far from hankering 
after it. As to what you say about fearing that they 
should bear children, according to my ideas, this is 
the thing most to be desired. Should I be without 
children, I should wish them to bear several, I should 
then escape the pains of childbirth and quietly enjoy 
the title of principal mother. Supposing I have a 
son, and he grows up to be dutiful, he will become 
a great Minister or officer of State, or perhaps receive 
nobility, and what then will he care about the little 
bit of family fortune you talk about; bat if he should 
turn out a bad man, and useless, he will just get the 
property and squander it, which will be worse than 
if I had let my husband take concubines, and the 
money had been divided with the children. And 
then, is it not far preferable for thereto be plenty 
of brothers, that they may help each other, and I 
think the more there are the better will it be. 
Poo-tsze-e had seven sons and eight sons-in-law, 
and ‘The whole sofa was covered with batons.’ T 
Who does not envy the possession of this househo!d 
of fame and honour, and yet some of them must 
have been born from concubines, for its difficult to 
suppose that one wife could bear them all. What 
you say about my repenting at some future time, I 
do not at all fear, but on the contrary I will ask you 
at some future time to remember what I say to you.” 

“T do not wish to quarrel with you” replied her 
sister, with a ‘small cold laugh’ (sarcastic smile), 
“so we will say no more on the subject, but will 
wait till this future time shall arrive, and see 
whether you think I am right, or whether I shall 
say that you are in the right.” 

From this time forth the two sisters never 
broached the subject, but whenever Shoo-chéng saw 
all these concubines and slaves, she felt towards 
them as she would towards her bitterest enemies. 

Insensibly there passed over two years, and Shoo- 
chéng being now arrived at the age of 16, and 
Choo-lun at that of 17, the services of match-makers 
were called into requisition, to agitate the subject 
and to conduct the bride to her husband’s house. 

The dowry was excessively abundant, and her 





+ They had all received high appointments, and on 
their daily return from duties at Court, their staves of 
office covered the sofa on which they were thrown. 
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brother and sister-in-law were desirous of sending 
four slave girls to accompany her to her husband’s 
house, and attend on her there, but Shoo-chéng 
would by no means permit it, so they had no 
resource but to send the value of the slaves, and 
accordingly sent an extra 200 taels of silver (3 taels 
equal £1). The only attendants she allowed to ac- 
company her, was that very ugly slave girl and that 
very old woman. 

Now when Choo-lun saw that the dowry was 
abundant, and his bride was very pretty, naturally 
he was very pleased; nevertheless, he could not help 
feeling some doubts in his heart, “for,” said he to 
himself, “I have heard that in the Ts’in family 
there are numerous and handsome slave girls, and I 
cannot think why they have not sent some over to 
accompany the bride, but have taken these two queer 
looking articles, one so old and the other sougly. If 
it were that they did not esteem their younger sister, 
whence came it that her portion was so good. More- 
over, they made up the value of the slave girls by 
paying 200 taels more with the dowry, which looked 
like any thing rather than that they held their sister. 
in light estimation.” 

- Thus thinking, he could not come to any conclu- 
sion in his mind, but remained undecided. How 
indeed could he tell that the cause was not in the 
least with his brother-in-law, but that all this was 
entirely the work of his young wife. Not only was 
she unwilling to take any slave girls to her husband’s 
house, but no sooner had she arrived there, than, 
seeing that there were also several already in the 
Choo family, she at once thought to herself, “Since 
the death of my husband’s father and mother, he has 
been living amongst all these girls, I can only say 
that I hope nothing wrong has taken place,” and on 
the third morning after the marriage she wanted 
to have them turned out; fortunately the match- 
maker, and the old woman who came with Shoo- 
chéng as servant argued with her, and repeatedly 
begged her to give up the idea, and for a time she 
listened to their advice; but after she had completed 
a month in her husband’s house, she could not bear 
any more delay, and began to complain to him, and 
urged him at once to take these girls and have them 
sold, one and all, and thus got rid of out of the house . 

Choo-lun seeing that he had got a pretty wife, 
and moreover, being only just married and in the 
first flush of love, was quite willing to listen to 
anything his wife might choose to say, and gave 
orders to have them sold at once. Shoo-chéng, see- 
ing from this what power she had over him, and 
how she had only to get cross and perverse to make 
him listen to her wishes in everything, if afterwards 
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there was the slightest thing which did not quite 
coincide with her ideas, she instantly fired up and 
made an unceasing clamour day and night until she 
obtained her point. Choo-lun at first really loved 
his wife, and consequently was only too happy to 
give way to, and obey her; but after a time love 
began to be changed to a feeling of fear, and Shoo- 
chéng grew day by day more oppressive and exact- 
ing, opposing and brow-beating her husband, till she 
had him soul and body under her thumb. 

She now bethought her of her sister-in-law’s 
words, and whenever her husband was invited to 
pay visits among his friends or his distant relations, 
she would not allow him to accept. And when her 
brother and his wife came and invited her to return 
home, (a ceremony performed sometimes three days, 
and sometimes a month after marriage,) she would 
not go until she had first sent her old servant to bey 
that her sister would order all her slaves not to come 
to the outer rooms of the house to gossip and pry 
about, lest her husband should see them. When 
the day came, the male guests sat in the outer hall, 
and the ladies in the inner apartments, and Shoo- 
chéng’s whole time was taken up with anxiously 
thinking of what her husband was doing and sayiny, 
and every now and then she would despatch her 
ugly little servant to go and look round and listen 
to their conversation, indeed from the time she ar- 
rived she had not a moment’s peace, but sat as on a 
cushion stuffed with needles, and the moment the 
shades of evening began to fall she ordered her chair, 
and with her husband made her excuses to her 
brother and sister and returned home. And even 
when her brother went up to the capital to take up 
his appointment of Secretary to the Board of Rites, 
carrying with him his wife and family, and she was 
obliged tv go to his house to take leave of him, she 
would not allow her husband to accompany her, but 
performed the visit alone. But though Choo-lun 
put up with all this unkind treatment, it was not so 
easily Overlooked by heaven, and the way Shoo- 
chéng was punished, was, that she was not allowed 
to have any children; a most proper punishment for 
& jealous wife, for without children herself, and not 

/permitting her husband to marry an inferior wife, 
who would she have to worship at her grave, and 
sacrifice for the peace of her manes. 

It happened one day that an old relation of Chco- 
lun’s came to call upon him, and hearing from hii 
that he had as yet no heir born to him, said, “ You 
have already been some years a hushand, and you 
are still without offspring, I am afraid your good 
lady will not be likely now to present you with any, 
and you should remember that you are the only son 
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of your father and mother, and therefore it devolves 
upon you as a dutiful son to keep up the succession 
of the family, why then don’t you take a concubine 
and so obtain an heir? for really this is no trifling 
matter.” Now just at that moment Shoo-chéng was 
coming out of an inner room, and heard this speech 
of the old gentleman, and before Choo-lun could 
answer, she burst out into such a violent fit of pas- 
sion, that the visitor was quite alarmed, and rising 
up hastily made his escape. 

Shoo-chéng’s anger raged for three days and three 
nights, and when she was calm enough to speak to 
her husband, she said, “When you men get together 
you can find nothing but nonsense to talk about.” 

After this not only did she forbid her husband from 
seeing female faces, but she even debarred him the 
society of his own sex, and kept him closely locked 
up in the house, not letting him budge a pace’s dis- 
tance from the door. Even when the provincial ex- 
amination of Seto-tsaes came on she refused to let 
him attend, and he would have been obliged to re- 
main at home, had it not been for the persuasions of 
the old servant and her husband, who represented 
to Shoo-chéng the vast importance of keeping up 
the family fame, adding, “The provincial capital is 
not distant, and my master has always listened to 
the advice of your ladyship, and I am sure would 
not offend against it, moreover, if he wished to, the 
going and coming will not occupy more than twenty 
days, and of these he will be over ten in the exam- 
ination Hall, so that he will have no leisure for 
gaiety and dissipation, how then can you stand in 
his way.” 

Shoo-chéng was at last induced by their earnest- 
ness to give her consent to his going in for his ex- 
amination, and moreover, ordered the old man to 
accompany him on the journey, and to take care and 
keep his stepe in the right way, and not to get 
separated from him, but to be most particular in 
not letting him walk about without an object. When 
Choo-lun saw that his wife would let him go, he 
plucked up his courage and arranged his baggage, 
his pens, and his inkstand, and, at the peep of day, 
set forth for the provincial capital. Arrived there 
he sought out a lodging, and set himself down to 
wait quietly for the time of examination, indeed he 
had not courage to move 8 foot out of doors for fear 
of ita coming to his wife’s ears, and no sooner were 
the three examinations finished, than he hurried 
home. His wife put him through a severe course of 
questioning, and then as though he really had 
suffered himself to be led astray by other men, she 
stormed at him for several days, but eventually 
calmed down. 
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After an interval of about 10 days, there was sude 
denly heard outside, the banging of gongs and 
sounding of music. The musicians knocked at the 
door for admission, holding up a paper of informae 
tion, which declared that Choo-lun had not only 
succeeded in obtaining his Keu-jin, but had been 
placed third on the list of successful candidates. 
Shoo-chéng was of course very much pleased, but 
when the first impulse of delight was gone, there 
came the afterthought that her Itusband would be 
obliged to go up again to the provincial capital to 
visit the examiners and the magistrates, and worse 
than all to have a feast with his fortunate come 
panions in honour. Again it was the old servant's 
bad luck to be sent up with Choo-lun to look after 
him, and to take care that he came home again 
safely. On his return however, Choo-lun again 
came in fora fierce examination, and without any 
fault of his, was in disgrace for several days. 

After about two months, those who obtain their 
degree have all to go up to the capital of the em- 
pire, for the “ assembled examination,” the successful 
competitors in which receive the degree of Tsin-sze. 
Shoo-chéng then thought of the words of her sistere 
in-law, which she had said about her husband going 
up to the capital, or being appointed to a distant 
office. In such a journey there were so many things 
to be guarded against, that she could by no means 
bring herself to listen to him and let him go. She 
thought and pondered over the affair, and said to 
herself, “ The ‘assembled examination’ is not to be 
compared in importance to the provincial one, 
besides which, the road is so distant, and he will be 
away such a long time, and a man’s heart is a thing 
eo volatile, that if I once let it get out of my keep- 
ing it is hard to say when I shall get it back again. 
And then too, he has obtained his Keu-jin, and he 
has only to wait a few years when he cannot fail 
eventually of getting some magisterial appointment, 
what then is the use of trying for a degree of Tsin- 
sxe? Besides, it’s quite a chance if he gets his 
degree, and the simple fame of having tried for it 
is but a small thing.” The more she thought, the 
more determined she became, and at last decided 
that she would not allow him to go to the ex- 
amination. 

The old servant and her husband pleaded on his 
behalf, but this time it was all in vain, Shoo-chéng 
had made up her mind and would not be turned 
aside, and Choo-lun seeing that his wife was deter- 
mined that he should not go, quietly submitted and 
swallowed his disappointment as best he could. 

F — ee 
(To be continued.) 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO “A CURE FOR JEALOUSY.” 
By Caarues OarRnoiy, Esq. 

1. Famrty Reswences.—In order to prevent 
nepotism and favouritism, the laws of China enact 
that no magi ‘rate may hold office in his native pro- 
vince: For the same reason he is only allowed to 
retain the same office for a certain term of years 
(three or six), at the end of which, he is either 
transferred to another post, or is obliged ta wait at 
home for a vacancy, should there be none at the 
moment. Again, on the death of a near relative, he 
must at once give up his magistracy, nor can he re- 
accept office until his term of mourning is accom- 
plished, and this term extends in the case of a 
father’s death to twenty-seven months. All these 
causes compel the Chinese magistrate to keep up a 
family residence in his own province, and as his 
Official abode is only looked upon by him as a place 
of temporary sojourn, to be handed over to his suc- 
cessor in office; his private house is always much 
more handsomely furnished, and kept in much 
better repair than his “ Yamun,” or public office. 

2. Boanps oF GoVERNMENT.—In the capital of 
the empire there are six Boards, whose titles are as 
follows: the Board of Civil Appointments, Revenue, 
Rites, War and Military affairs, Punishments, and 
Public Works. They answer much to our different 
departments under Secretaries of State, Each 
Board has a President, who is an officer of the fir t 
rank, and a Vice-President, who is of the second 
rank; under these are numerous officers of all ranks. 
The Viceroys of provinces also have the honorary 
title of President of the Military Board, that they 
may have unlimited command over the soldiers cf 
their province, without the necessity of reference 
to the capital, which would involve delay. 

8. Names AND SurnamMes.—The surname, or 
family name, precedes the name of the individual, 
which latter, may be changed at pleasure of the 
bearer or his parents, and consists of one or two 
characters, as may suit his fancy, while the family 
name is always fixed, and never consists of more 
than one character. There are comparatively, very 
few characters which may be used for surnames; 
from the fact of the Chinese expression for the 
people being “The hundred surnames,” it would 
appear there were originally only 100, The com- 
monest are dew, din, Chén and Chang. The names 
have generally some meaning, as “duxunence of 
virtue, Garden of Spring flowers,” while a literary 
man would call himself “ Fragrance of Inkstands,” 
or some other name referring to characters, ink, 
pencils, or other implements used in his profession. 
The usual changes of name are from the milk name, 
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which is given to the infant, to that. taken on 
entering school, at a man’s marriage, and on his 
obtaining a post under Government, or passing & 
successful examination. Also on opening a shop or 
establishing a business, he would frequently take 
what he would imagine to be a more lucky name 
than the one he helld formerly, and the same reason 
would make him change his name on being ‘plucked’ 
at examination. 

4, EXAMINATIONS.—The following are the de- 
grees for which ai literary men, or men desiring 
Government posts strive. Ist. Lewts’ae or sprouting 
talent. 2nd. Kew-jin, rising man. 8rd. Tsin-sze, 
entered scholar. 4th. Han-kn, forest of pencils. 
These are professedly open to all the empire, but 
from the number of proscribed classes, it is evident 
that comparatively a small number can avail them- 
selves of them, for barbers, watermen, chairbearers, 
brothel keepers, actors, slaves, and musicians, are 
with their descendants to the third generation, 
entirely excluded from the examination hall. There 
is also a race of people, said to be the posterity of 
some rebels who disturbed the peace of a dynasty 
which existed from a. D. 965 to 1130, and who with 
their descendants, were condemned to the disgrace 
of never being allowed .to rise from the ranks of 
the people. 

The first degree (which has been translated 
Bachelor of Arts,) is obtained by passing through 
three trials. The first of these is conducted by the 
district magistrate, and the successful candidates are 
said to “have a name in the village.” They then 
are eligible for the second examination, which takes 
place before the Perfect, and Literary Chancellor of 
the chief -town of the department, and those suc- 
cessful are said to have “obtained a name in the 
department,” and may then go in for the third and 
last examination; this is held by the Literary 
Chancellor of the province in the provincial capital, 
and on the successful scholars he confers the wished 
for title of Sew teae. 

The examination for the second degree (Keu sin 
or Master of Arte,) is held triennially in the pro- 
vincial capitals before two Imperial Commissioners, 
and in every province on the same days, namely, the 
Oth, 12th, and 15th days of the 8th Chinese moon, 
t.e., generally in the month of September. There 
are also ten examiners appointed from among the 
officers of the province, who examine the papers and’ 
throw out the worst essays, so as to lighten the 
work for the Commissioners. In Foochow in 1859, 
the number of candidates was 10,000, while the 
number who could be successful was limited to a 
little over a hundred. The Hall is divided into 
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little brick cells, which are so small as to permit 
only of a sitting posture, a plank being fixed at the 
back for a seat, and one in front fora table. They 
are kept in two days at each of the three examina- 
tions, and are allowed to have no intercourse with 
anyone outside. Should any die (as constantly hap- 
pens) his body is pushed through a hole in the wall 
which encircles the Hall, and left for his friends to 
take away. During the examination above referred 
to in Foochow, one competitor was found with his 
own hands clasped tightly round his neck, having 
undoubtedly strangled himself in a fit of despair. 
His death however, was universally attributed to 
the ghost of a slave girl whom he had not long 
before beaten so severely that she died of the effects. 

The third degree ( Tstn sze or doctorate) is conferred 
also triennially at Pekin, and only those among the 
Keu jin who have not already taken office are 
eligible as candidates. Those successful at this ex- 
&mination are introduced to the Emperor, and the 
three highest, who are named respectively Chwang- 
yuen, Pang-yen, and Tan-hica, receive rewards from 
him. All who obtain this rank, sooner or later re- 
ceive some Government appointment. 

The fourth degree (Han lin) should rather perhaps 
be called an office than a degree, those who obtain 
it being enrolled members of the National College 
‘Han lin Yuen), and receive salary from the Gov- 
ernment. The examination for this degree is held 
in the Emperor's palace, and conducted in the pre- 
sence of the highest personages in the empire, 


So many books have been written lately on China 
and her institutions, that it is useless to say more 
than this with regard to the public examinations; 
and anyone wishing to be better informed on this 
and on the following subject, cannot do better than 
refer to Williams’ “Middle os, Milne’s “‘Zife 
tn China,” or Du Halde’s “La Chine,” in any of 
which he will find a full account of the manner in 
which these and other ceremonies are conducted. 


5. ENGAGEMENTS AND MarriaGE CEREMONTES. 
—A perfect account of these ceremonies could never 
be brought within the limits of a note, and we must 
cuntent oursclves by stating that engagements are 
frequently made in very early life, and sometimes 
even before the persons principally interested are 
born. For instance, two close friends will make a 
compact that should one have a son and the other a 
daughter of suitable ages they shall become man 
and wife, and so strengthen and render B ker untak 
the friendship between the families. ould the 
parties be grown up however, the services of a mes 
yin are called into requisition, who answers to each 
party ior the respectability of the other, carries the 

resents, and pays the contract money into the 
sands of the father of the girl. He is generally a 
mutual friend of the two families. On the day of 
marriage, the bride is carried as if by force from her 
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father’s house and placed in the bridal chair, which 
is conveyed by four bearers to her husband's house. 
At the door of the house she is leaving is placed a 
pan of burning charcoal, over which she is carried, 
to prevent, it 1s said, all the luck of tihe family ac- 
companying her. The trousseau is car red before the 
chair in red leathern sri and the procession is 
accompanied by music, umbrellas, flags, &c. 
The first thing on arrival at her future home, is to 
worship heaven and earth in company with her hus- 
band, next the marriage contract is read, then the 
ancestral tablets of the husband’s family are wore 
shipped, and lastly they kneel and bow to each 
other. After this the scene is removed to the bridal 
chamber, where they drink the bridal wine out of 
two a fastened together by a scarlet string, sur- 
rounded by their friends and visitors. 

6. Forrrits.—The Chinese have several peculiar 
games of forfeits at wine, one of the commonest is 
as follows: one of the players holds out two or 
three fingers out of sight of the person next him, 
who tries to guess the number; should he be right 
you have to drink a cup of wine, but should he be 
wrong, then he must drink the cup. Another is to 
turn round between the fingers a piece of paper, 
which is rolled up and turned over at the top thus }, 
keeping your eyes shut, and repeating a short verse 
of poetry, ge when you come to the end of 
the verse. The person to whom the part turned over 
is then pointing pays the forfeit of drinking a cup 
of wine. 

7. Sounpinag Arnows.—These arrows are made 
with a head of Buffalo horn, hollowed out and with 
several holes bored in it, and whistle as they fly 
through the air. They are used for amusement 
generally, and by robbers asa sort of challenge to 
‘stand and deliver.” 

8. CUTTING FLESH FROM THE ARM.—This is one 
of the modes in which extraordinary filial piety 
and affection has been exemplified. It has been ase 
signed to several persons, but has generally been 
done to save the life of a parent. The following 
are some other celebrated instances of filial piety 
A woman was excessively ill, and all the doctors 
agreed that nothing could save her life but some 
fresh fish, and as the rivers and lakes were all frozen 
thickly, it was considered impossible to obtain any. 
Her son however, whose name was Wang-heang, 
sesoparaaciaiian he would do his utmost to procure 
some, and for this ose went to a neighbouring 
river and slept or railien lay all night om the ice, 
although he failed to melt the ice sufficiently for 
his purpose, his piety did not go unrewarded; the 
ice was broken asunder by the gods, and several fish 
jumped out, and his mother's life was thus saved. 
Another, named Kwo-choo, was so poor that he 
could not afford to buy food for his aged mother, 
and agreed with his wife to bury their child alive, 
in order that the milk it consumed might afford 
nourishment to his parent. He duga hole for the 
purpose, but at the bottom of it he found a large 
sum of money, so that he was spared the necessity 
of sacrificing his infant, and his filial piety was re- 
warded by his having enough to subsist upon for 
the remainder of his life. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN CHINA. 


An extract from the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Jan, 1821. 


CHINESE THEORY OF MEDICINE. 

THe Chinese commence their theory by main- 
taining, that man is a A K Bh Seaou-teen te, 
& little heaven and earth ;—a world in himself ;—an 
universe in miniature ;—a microcosm. With respect 
to the greater uniyerse, viz., the system of nature, 
as it appears in celestial and terrestrial phenomena, 
the Chinese teach, that there is AN ETERNAL and 
necessarily existing POWER, or PRINCIPLE of order, 
which they call JC ffx Tae-keth, and which may 
be translated by an indefinite and vague expression, 
such as—“ the eternal,” or “infinite principle.” 

This eternal principle, in their view, is merely the 
first link of the great material chain ;—A BEING 
DISTINCT FROM THE UNIVERSE, nor is it endued 
with any moral perfections. 

They represent this first cause, this first link of 
the chain, by a circle, or 


Zero. 


But, as they find it difficult to account, (from 
what they see in nature,) for all the appearances 
which present themselves, on the supposition of a 
simple homogeneous body, acting on itself, they sup- 
pose that, when the present system of nature as- 
sumed the form it now possesses, the ONE ETERNAL 
PRINCIPLE was divided, and became a DUAL POWER, 
or two powers, Called, in their language, Yin fz 
and Yang, iB and which is represented by a figure 
of a circle divided in two, by a waving line across 
the centre, thus, 


This figure is very commonly seen, as a sort of 
sacred ornament, on various occasions amongst the 
Chinese. 


From all that I can collect of the original import — 


of the words, Yin and Yang, I am inclined to trans- 
late the word Yin, by calling it a Vis Inertia, and 
the Fang, a Ves Mobile: and in my further dis- 
quisitions on this most ancient theory, I shall, 
instead of the original terms, which recall no asso- 
ciations to the mind of an English reader, employ 
the terms by which I have translated them. 
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The Vis Inertia, the Chinese consider to be of 
the feminine gender, and attribute to it darkness, 
weakness; passive, and inferior qualities, 

The Vis Mobile, they consider to be of the mascu- 
line gender, and attribute to it light, strength; active 
and superior qualities. 

To one or other of the Dual Powers, viz., the Vts 
Inertia, or the Vis Mobile, all existences in the uni- 
verse (and, by the way, all numbers) belong. 

However, the Dual numbers of Pythagoras, and 
the infinitely changing series of Chinese Diagrams, 
called IN £h Paé kwa, are not now our subject, 
and I therefore pass them over, and return to the 
dual powers. 

On the regular action of these two powers recip- 
rocally, the order and harmony of the universe, both 
naturally and morally depends. Excess or defect in 
their power, introduces disorder and confusion into 
the system of nature, and the affairs of mankind. 

Thus far of the Dual Powers on the grand scale 
of universal existence ; but every individual human 
body is a world in itself—a microcosm ; and al- 
though, in nature generally, woman takes her place 
amongst the dark and weak—the Vis Inertia,—and 
man is classed with light and strength—the Vis 
Mobile ;—yet in each animal body, whether male or - 
female, the Dual Powers exist; and every part of 
the body is ascertained to belong either to the Vis 
Inertia, or the Vis Mobile. 

A due reciprocal action of these on each other, 
preserves the harmony of the system, which is 
health; excessive or defective action in either power, 
causes disorder or disease; and high degrees of 
excess or defect cause death. 

The object, therefore, of Chinese physic is, to 
preserve in due strength and exercise the Vts Inertia, 
and the Vis Mobile: that the first may offer a com- 
petent resistance, and the latter may not destroy 
by acting with undue force. Or (according to the 
phraseology of the celebrated, but unfortunate and 
unhappy Brown,) “that the fire of human life may 
not go out for want of fuel; nor the combustion be 
too vehement and too soon terminated by having an 
excessive supply.” 

Such, gentlemen, is an outline,—I believe, toler- 
ably accurate, of the fundamental principles of 
Chinese philosophy and medicine, which system, 
they say, was taught in the antideluvian age, and 


"has maintained its ground, in this most singular 


country, ever since. 
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OF THE AFFINITIES OF DEAD AND LIVING MATTER. 

As in the system of the universe, Europeans 
believe that the planets are endued by their Maker 
with certain attractions; and as in minute particles 
of dead matter, there are affinities of adhesion, cohe- 
sion, and repulsion; so the Chinese maintain that 
in animated matter there exists certain affinities and 
repulsions in reference to all nutriment or medicine 
taken into the stomach; for example, Mercury will 
affect the liver; and they say, injure the generative 
powers. Opium affects the heart and functions, 

I would ask, by the way, docs this doctrine re- 
semble the attractions, repulsions, and affinities of 
Hippocrates? 

However that may be, with the Chinege, the exis- 
tence of the above named Dual Powers, of these 
affinities and correspondences, is received as an axiom 
in all their theories of physic. 

Natural bodies, or the elements of matter, are 
divided by them into five classes; viz. > 7K 7X 
aK -L ‘Metal, Water, Wood, Fire, Earth ;’ and 
thee Fi. 4T ‘five elements’ produce and destroy 
each other in a perpetually revolving circle; thus 
= HE IK ‘Metal produces water; water, wood ; 
wood, fire; fire, earth; and earth, metal. And hav- 
ing thus gone round the circle, the same operation 
recommences, and goes round ad infinitum. 

But in nature, destruction is going on as well as 
production,—thus, kin k’e*® mith, ‘Metal destroys 
wood; wood (or vegetation) destroys (or impover- 
ishes) earth; earth destroys water; water, fire; and 
fire, metal. 


And thus it is that the system of nature is per- 
petually going the round of production and destruc- 
tion. No substance is annihilated; it is its form 
only which is destroyed; it rises again in some 
other; it is corrupted, only to be again generated. 
The disposition to generate or corrupt, to produce or 
destroy, reciprocally,is chiefly referred to in medicine. 

The Viscera of an animal body, are divided into 
five classes, or as Du Halde calls them “noble parts,” 
—the kan, sin, p't, K, shin, ‘ Liver, heart, spleen, 
lungs, and kidnies—the latter, I think, sometimes 
includes the pancreas and stomach. 

The Materia Medica are all classed under one or 
other of the five elements; those that belong to 

(on the Liver, 


7, IA Af Muh jth kan, Wood, have an influence 
R AN XY Ho jth sin, Caloric, on the Heart, 

+L A JR! 700 jik p'i, Earth, on the Spleen. 
A iii Kin jth fi, Metal, on the Lungs, and 
K. A = Shwuy jth shin, Water, on the Kidnies, 


ng BS k’%, to overcome, 
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Again, Testes are divided into five, vis., ee Ht 
or +H, +e 3, ie Sour, Sweet, Bitter, 


Acrid, Balt. 


The five Tastes have certain affinities to the five 
elements, and to the five viscera; the affinities are 
these :-— 

Sour, to Wood and the Liver, 
Sweet, to Earth and the Spleen, 
Bitter, to Heat and the Heart, 
Acrid, to Metal and the Lungs, 
Salt, to Water and the Kidnies. 


Farther, as Dr. Herschel has proved, that the 
rays of light differ in their degrees of heat, and that 
the red ray possesses the greatest heating power ; 
and as it is light which gives colour—so the Chinese 
divide their colours into five; and refer red to heat, 


and to the heart. 
Hh m 


The five colours are these: 
Tang, hwang, chth, pth, hth. reen, yellow, red, 
white; and black; and the affinities are these :— 


Tsing shukt mith, jith kan, 
Chth shuh ho, jith sin, — 
Hwang shuh too, sith p'i, 
Pi shah hin, jtth ft 

Hh shuh shwuy, jth shin, 


Green is related to Wood, and affects the Liver, 
Red to Heat, and affects the Heart, 

Yellow to Earth, and effects the Spleen, - 
White to Metal, and affects the Lungs, 

Black to Water, and affects the Kidnies. 


Thus the Chinese divide natural bodies; the vis- 
cera, tastes, and colours; and such as I have stated, 
is their belief of the affinities, attractions, and re- 
pulsions, or in one word, the correspondences in 
nature. 

The system is possessed of a beautiful symmetry ; 
but I fear it wants, (what is indispensible to all 
acience)—the basis of truth. How do they prove 
what they say P 

Perhaps some of the ideas are not without support 
from analogy: how they correspond or disagree with 
theories, formed or promulged in the western world, 
in ancient and modern times, must be left to pro- 
fessional men to determine. 

In asubsequent number, the different views of the 
four great Masters of the Healing Art in China 
will be given. 





+ J shuh, related to. 
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THE LITERATURE AND RELIGION OF THE BUDDHISTS. 


By Brian H. Hopeson, Esq., late B.C.S. 
[The present and following papers (to be given in successive numbers of the Phentx,) are from the pen of 


Mr. Brian H. Honeson, and originally ap 
1828 and 1888. Upon the subject of ethno 


in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal between the years 
, Mr. Hodgson 


8 views have since that time been improved and 


extended, and we 8) pox we have completed the present series of papers, chiefly devoted to Buddhism, 


to reproduce in the P. 
from No. 27 of ‘‘ Selections from the 


those improved and extend 
Records of the Government of Bengal,’’ wherein they were published in the 


views of Tibetan and Nepaulese races, and languages, 


ear 1857. But those ‘‘Selections” form a work even more inaccessible to men of letters in Europe than the 


tae of eee 
m 
socmiblee-Ex,] 
I. THE LANGUAGES OF NEPAUL. 

Within the mountainous parts of the limits of the 
modern kingdom of Nepaul, there are ten distinct 
and strongly marked dialects spoken. These are the 
Khas or Parbattia, the Magar, the Gurung, the Sun- 
war, the Kachari, the Haiyu, the Chepang, the 
Kasunda, the Murmi, the Newari, the Kiranti, the 
Limbuan, and the Lapchan. With the exception of 
the first (which will be presently reverted to) these 
several tongues are all of Trans-himalayan stock, and 
are closely affiliated. They are all extremely rude, 
owing to the people who speak them having crossed 
the snows before learning had dawned upon Tibet, and 
to the physical features of their new home (huge 
mountain barriers on every hand) having tended to 
break up and enfeeble the common speech they 
brought with them. 

At present the several tribes or clans to which 
these dialects are appropriated, can hardly speak 
intelligibly to each other, and not one of the dialects, 
save the Newari or language of Nepaul Proper, (and 
the Lapcha, which with the Limbu belongs now 
to Sikim,) can boast a single book; or even a system 
of letters, original or borrowed. The Newari has, 
indeed, three systems of letters, of which more will 
be said in the sequel; and it has also s small stock 
of books in the shape of translations and comments 
from and upon tbe sacred and exotic literature of the 
Newars. But the Newari tongue has no dictionary 
or grammar; nor is its cultivation ever thought of 
by those, numerous as they are, who devote their 
lives to the sacred literature of Buddhism. It may 
be remarked, by the way, that the general and en- 
during effects of this addiction to an exotic medium, 
in preference to the vernacular, have been, to cut off 
the bridge leading from speculation to practice, to 
divorce learning from utility, and to throw a veil of 
craftful mystery over the originally popular and 
generous practical Institutes of the religion this 
people profess. 
Before proceeding to brief comparison of Newari 

and of the language of Tibet, with a view to indi- 

cate the Northern stock of the former tongue, it will 
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Society ; and we believe therefore that we shall be doing a service to the learned of Euro 
odgson’s researches into northern Buddhism and ethnology more generally and 


ily 


be better to notice the Khas or Parbattia Bhasha, 
since the subject may be dismissed in a few words 
and will not need revertence to. 

The only language of Southern origin spoken in 
these Hills is the Khas or Parbattia—an Indian 
Pracrit, brought into them by colonies from below 
(12th to 15th Oentury of Christ) and now 60 
generally diffused, that, in the provinces West of 
the Kali river, it has nearly eradicated the vernac- 
ular tongues, and, though less prevalent in the pro- 
vinces East of that river, it has, even in them, as far 
as the Trisul Ganga, divided the empire of speech 
almost equally with the local mother tongues. The 
Parbattia language is terse, simple, sufficiently 
copious in words, and very characteristic of the un- 
lettered but energetic race of soldiers and statesmen 
who made it what it is. At present it is almost 
wholly in its structure, and in eight-tenths of ita 
vocables, substantially Hindee. Yet several of its 
radical words still indicate an ancient barbarous 
stock. And I have no doubt that the people who 
more especially speak it (the Khas) were originally 
what Menu calls them, viz. barbarous mountaineers 
of a race essentially the same with the several other 
races of Nepaulese Highlanders.. Few persons ex- 
cept Brahmans and professional scribes or Khardars 
are regularly taught the Parbattia language; but 
most gentlemen speak, and many read and write it 
with ease and correctness ; the Court, where all so 
often assemble, being the nucleus of unity and refine- 
ment. This language, however, has no literature, 
properly so called, and very few and trivial books. 
It is always written in the Deva Nagree characters, 
and, as a language of business, is extremely concise 
and clear. 

The Gorkhali speak the Parbattia Bhasha, and to 
their ascendency is its prevalence, in later times, to 
be mainly ascribed. 

Considering that Nepaul Proper or the country of 
Newars, has long been the metropolis of Gorkhali * 
power, it is rather remarkable that the fashionable 


*Gorkha is the name of the little State, whence the name 
Gorkhali for the people. 
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and facile Parbattia has not made any material im- 
pression on the Newari language. The causes of 
this (not wholly referable to modern times) are pro- 
bably, that the fertility and facility of communica- 
tion characterising the level country of the Newars, 
soon gave consistency and body to their speech, 
whilst their religion (Buddhism) made them look 
with jealousy, as well on the more ancient Hindoo 
immigrants, as on the more modern Hindoo con- 
querors. In the mountainous districts, strictly so 
called, the case was different; and, besides, from 
whatever reason, the tide of immigration into these 
regions from the South set chiefly on the provinces 
West of the Trisul Ganga. There too, to this day, 
Brahmanical Hindooism principally flourishes, its 
great supporters being the Khas, and, next to them, 
the Magarsand Gurungs. Those southern immigrants 
were refugees from Moslem bigotry; and were so 
numerous as to be able to give the impress of their 
own speech and religion to the rude and scattered 
highlanders. The prior establishment of Buddhism 
in Nepaul Proper prevented these Brahmanical 
southerns from penetrating there, where, however, 
ages before, some southerns had found a refuge. 
These latter were Buddhists, fleeing from Brah- 
manical bigotry. They came to Nepaul Proper 
about two centuries after Christ. Buddhism had 
previously been established therein, and these im- 
migrants were too few to make a sensible impression 
on the speech or physiognomy of the prior settlers, 
already a dense and cultivated population. It is 
difficult to chronologize these events. But appar- 
ently the Sakavans came into Nepaul when Kapila 
was destroyed by the King of Kosala. For the 
rest, the population of the kingdom of Nepaul is 
principally Bauddha; preferring for the most pert 
the Tibetan model of that faith: the Newars are the 
chief exception, and the vast majority of them are 
Buddhists, but not Lamaites. Between the Budd- 
hism of Tibet and that of Nepaul Proper, (or of 
the Newars) the differences are, 

Ist. That the former still adheres to, whilst the 
latter has rejected, the old monastic institutes of 
Buddhism; 2nd. that the former is still, as of old, 
wholly unperplexed with caste; the latter, a good 
deal hampered by it; and that, lastly, the Tibetan 
Buddhism has no concealments, whilst the Nepaulese 
is sadly vexed with a proneness to withhold many 
higher matters of the law from all but chosen vessels. 


CONNRXION OF THE LANGUAGE OF NEPAUL PROPER 
WITH THAT OF TIBET. 

I proceed now to indicate that affinity of the 

language of the Newars to the language of the 
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Tibetans which I have already adverted to. I had 
extended this vocabulary (in an amplified form) to 
the whole of the languages above-mentioned: but 
he resulta were, for several reasons, liable to ques- 
tion in detail, so that I prefer holding them back for 


_ the present, though there can be no doubt of the 


general facts, that these dialects are of northern 
origin, and are closely connected. 

The language of Nepaul Proper or the Newari, 
has, as already intimated, much in common with 
that of Bhot or Tibet. It is however, a poorer 
dialect than that of Lassa and Digarchi; and it has, 
consequently, been obliged to borrow more extensive 
aid from Sanskrit, whilst the early adoption of 
Sanskrit as the sole language of literature has 
facilitated this infusion. The following is a com- 
parison of a few terms :— 


English. Newari. Bhotiya. 
The World. *(S) Sansar. Jambu Ling. 
God. (S) Bhagawan. Lhé. 


Man. (S) Manno, or Mijan Khiyoga. 

Woman. Misa. t Pemi, Kemi. 

Quadruped. (S) Pasu, Pepanchu Tendi. [pron. Chu 
Bird. Jhongo. Djia & Chabi, Byu 

Insect. (S) Kicha. Bu. 

A Worn. Dalambi. Dalabi. 

Fire. Mih. Mha and Mih. 

Air. (S) Phoy. Lha-phi & Lhawa. 

Farth. Cha. Sha. 

Water P.Lo.0.Luk.B.Gnf. Chi. 

The Sun. (8S) Suraj. Nima. 


The Moon. (S) Chandrama. Dawa. 


The Stars. (S) Nagi. Kerma. 
A Mountain. (S) Parba. Rajhi and Lumba. 
A River. Khussi. Changbo. 
Father. Boba and Opju. Ava and Aba. 
Mother. Ma. Amma. 
Grandfather. Adjhu. Adjhu. 
Grandmother. Adjhama. Adzhi. 
A Child. Mocha. Namt? Pisa, Bu. 
A Boy. Kay Mocha & Bhaji. Phi. 
A Girl, Miah Mochu & Meji. Pami. 
Uncle. Kakka, Aghu. 
Aunt, Mamma, Tbi, Asa. 
Summer. (8) Tépullé, Chapaha. 
Winter. Chills. Gun? Khyabu. 
Grain. (8) Ann. Soh? Du. 
Rice. Jaki, W4, Bra. 
Wheat. Cho. Tho. 
Barley. Tacho. —_—— 
Marriage. (8) Bish. Pans. 

* The (8) indicates a Sanskrit origin 


+ Mi-sa woman, mt-jan man, ral oii this Tibetan root 
mé ‘man,’ 
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English. Newari. Bhotiya. 
Birth. Macha-Bullo. Kesin. 
Death. Sito. Lhesin. 
A House. Chén. Khim. 
A Stone. Lohu. Ghara ? To. Do. 
A Brick. Appa. Arpa. 
Temple. (S] Dewa. Lha-Kang. 
AnImage. Kata Malli,Patima. Toto, Thu. 
A Bridge. Ta and Taphu. SambA, 
A Tree. Sima. Ston-bba or Tongba. 
A Leaf. Sihau and Hau. Loma or Lapti. 
A Flower. Swang. Meto, or Mendo. 
A Fruit. Si. Brebi. 
A Horse. Sallo. Tapu or Tabé. 
A Bull. Doho. Sandhi. 
A Cow. Mésa and S4& Pago. 
A Buffalo. Mia. Mye. 
A Dog. Khicha. Khigo or Khibo. 
A Cat. Bhow. Guré. 
A Jackal. Dhong. Ki : 
A Sister. Kihin. Chamu? Numu. 
A Brother. _— Kinja. Chou? Gai. 


Own Family. Thajho & Tha Mannu. Pin. 
Kinsfolk. Phuki. Phebin. 
Strangefolk. Kato & Miah-Ping. Chomi. 


The Head. Chong. Wu or Go. 

The Hair. Song. Tar or Ta. 

The Face. Qua. Tongbe. 

The Eye. Mikha. Mhi. 

The Nose. GniA. Gné. 

The Mouth. Mbhutu. Kha. 

The Chin. Mano. Koma. 

The Ear. Nhiapo. Nhamjo. 

The Forehead. Kopa. Priéla. 

The Body. Mho. Zhibi. 

The Arm. Laha, Lappa.* Lakpa, Lé-g-pa. 
The Leg. Titi. Kangba, 

Right. Jou. Yeba. 

Left. Khou. Yémé., 

A Month. LA. Lé-wa. 

A Year. Dat'chf. Lochik. 

Day. Gui or Nhi. Nain, Nyi-n-mo. 
Night. Cha. Chan. 


With regard to the Newari words, I can venture 
to say they may be relied on, though they differ 
somewhat from Kirkpatrick’s, whose vocabulary, 
made in a hurry, exhibits some errors, especially that 
of giving Sanskrit words instead of the vernacular. 
It is remarkable that the Newars, (those that pre~ 
tend to education, and those who are wholly illit- 
erate), are apt to give a stranger, a Sanscrit, instead 





* Lappa, (almost identical with the Bhotiya Lakpa) 
means the true arm, or upper half of the limb. Laha 
means the whole, 
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of their own Newari, name for any object to which 
their attention is called for the purpose of naming it. 
This habit owes its origin to the wish to be intelli- 
gible, which the Newars know they cannot be in 
speaking theirown tongue. The real poverty of the 
ewari is, also, no doubt, another cause, and its want 
of words expressive of gencral ideas: thus, Creation, 
God, have no Newari names, and the Sanskrit ones 
have therefore been borrowed of necessity: the like 
is true of the word Mankind, for which, as well as 
for the two former words, I have not been able, 
after great pains, to obtain any vernaculars. When 
s Newar would express the idea of God, without 
resorting to Sanscrit, he is driven to periphrasis, and 
says Adjhi Deo, which word is compounded of 
Adjhu, a Grandfather, and Deo; and thus, by re- 
verence for ancestors, he comes to reverence hi 
maker, whom b4 calls, literally, the father of his 
father, or the first father. I am quite aware the 
foregone and following meagre examples of Newari 


not go far to establish the affinity of this lan- 
guage. e subject must be reserved for the future ; 
ut, in the mean time, I may observe that the 


northern stock, and intimate affinity of Newari and 
of the other dialects nefore enumerated, (excepting 
the Khas or Parbattia), are written as palpably upon 
the face of these languages as upon the physiognomy 
and form of the races who speak them. 

As for the Bhotiya words, I cannot wholly vouch 
for them, few as they are, having obtained them 
from a Lama, who was but little acquainted with 
Newari or Parbattia. The majority are, I believe, 
sufficiently accordant with the Lhassa model, but 
some may be dialectically corrupted. Still, however, 
they will equally serve, (as far as they go), to illus- 
trate my assertion that the root and stock of Newari 
are Trans-himalayan and northern; for there are: 
many dialects on doth sides of the snows, and some 
of the inferior Tibetan dialects may, very probably, 
ope nearer to Newari than the best, or that of 

Asse. 


The twelfth word in the Newari column, Water, 


‘is given pales: to the sub-dialects of the Valley. 
Water is Lo at 


atan, Luk at Katmandu, and Gna 
at Bhatgong; these places being the capitals of as 
many kingdoms before the Gorkha conquest, though 
situated in very close vicinity to each other. 
With respect to the numerals of the decimal 
scale, the resemblance is strikingly close. 


NUMERALS. 
Bhotiya. Newari, 
1. Chi. Chi. 
2. Gni. Na Shi. 
3. Stim. Swong. 
4, Zhi. Pih. 
5. Gnah. Gniah, 
6. Tukh. Khu. 
7. Tin. Nha or Nhasso. 
8. Ghiah, Chiah. 
9. Gun. Gun. 
10, Chu mpa,an Sénho, 
expletive merely.) 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PHQENIX. 


NOTE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF BRICK.TEA. 
By JamMES Mc PHERSON, Esq., &e. 


THE commerce in bric\-tea is so extensive among 
the people of central Asia, that it seems wonderful 
so little should be known on the subject. 

Kiachta, a frontier town in Eastern Siberia, was 
up to the year 1861, the principal mart for brick- 
tea; the monopoly held by a first-class guild of 
Russian merchants was abolished in that year 
however, and in 1862 the fronticr custom-house was 
temoved to Irkutsk, since which time tea has entered 
the portion of Siberia eastward of Lake Baikal free 
of duty. Moreover, the importation of sen-borne tea 
was legalised in April 1862 in spite of strong pro- 
tests from Kiachta; this was intended to put a stop 
to the contraband trade, and the high prices charged 
to the consumers by the Kiachta monopolist. 

In spite of these things however, 7,083,029 ibs. of 
brick-tea are known to have been imported at Tien- 
Tsin for Kiachta in 1868. This is only a fraction of 
the trade, as Kiachta is only one of the many marts 
for the article. Some attempts have been made on 
the part of the Indian tea planters, to invite the 
Tibetans and others to deal with them, but (so far 
as brick~teas are concerned) without much success. 
This may be due to the general ignorance prevailing 
as to the proper method of manufacture. It is 
generally admitted that the coarser leaves are used, 
and that theyare often steamed in the manner 
following :— 


F 





A B is the section of a cooking pan or tes-pan, 
containing water E,in which anything may be boiled, 
and over which is placed a sieve C D, containing the 
tea leaves, while F is a wooden lid which effectually 
prevents the escape of the steam. After the green 
leaves have been steamed they are kneaded into a 
pasty mass; this kneadinz under the hands effectually 
rids the leaf of the bitter juices which are so very 


undesirable, moreover, it prepares the leaf for the | 


future compression in someway not clearly known at 
present. Mr. C. M. Grant of Kiachta, says the 
coarser leaves are moistened br steam, and then 
compressed in moulds in the shape of bricks, which 
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are stacked so that the air may freely circulate and 
dry them. I am disposed to believe that this knead- 
ing process with the hands is a mere variety 
of practice, and that it is frequently set aside; in 
such case the leaves are pressed into moulds directly 
the steaming is completed. This is for green brick- 
tea; black brick-tea is fabricated from the refuse 
black teas, or the siftings of the teas prepared for 
the European markets. 

In England the steaming process seems to strike 
the mind as a fallacy at first, but this arises rather 
from its being so very different from the ordinary 
descriptions of the method of preparation, than 
from any real’ defect or difficulty in the process 
iteelf. 

The allusions to the manufacture of brick-tea 
in the English language are exceedingly rare. 
It is mentioned in the Asiatic Journal (I think) 
that in the reign of Jin-Tsung (a. D. 1023-63) teas 
were of two kinds, the first kind called ‘ Peen-tcha’ 
was the leaves combined together in a mass in the 
form of a bvard, and then dried by the action of 
fire. The second kind was called ‘ San-tcha,’ being 
the leaves reduced to powder. 

Steaming seems to have been known long before 
this time however, and some Chinese authors con- 
sider it to have been the earliest known method of 
manufacture. Von Siebold mentions a method of 
steaming used in Japan for the preparation of green 
teas; he says the leaves are laid on mats, in a square 
box or chest, into which the steam is introduced 
from a kettle. There are undoubtedly a very great 
many methods, just as there are in the preparation 
of ordinary teas, and further information is very 
desirable, as to the means employed by the Russian 
agents in the interior of Hupeh, (Hu-kuang,) for 
steaming the leaf; also, as to when the leaves are 
gathered for this tea, the description of mould in 
which the tea leaves are pressed, the mode of 
obtaining the pressure, the ordinary time employed 
in drying the bricks, and the temperature of the air 
and general state of the weather, ete. Full informa- 
tion on these subjects would be highly valuable to 
the Indian tea planter, and benefit commerce 
generally, 

ee 

(The Editor of the Phenix will be obliged fur any 
facts relating to the above subject, with which gentle- 
men residing in the interior of China may favour him, 


es he purposes shortly to give an extended account of 
the whole subject of tea cultivation.and preparation. } 
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THE NORTHERN FRONTAGERS OF OHINA. 
By Henry H. Howortn, Esq., &c. 


1. THE KALMUCKS. 


I wave been lately writing a series of papers on 
the westerly drifting of nomads, from the 5th to the 
19th century, for the Ethnological Society. This 
inquiry has led me into the typical quagmire of 
ethnology,—the northern marchland of China,— 
and it is with the hope of obtaining information 
rather than of imparting it that I am writing, and 
I am especially tempted to do so after reading the 
very interesting papers by Mr. Edkins in the first 
numbers of the Phenix. 

I wish to confine myself to the least known por- 
tion of the subject, to the ethnology of the Mongols 
and the tribes which are related to them, and espe- 
cially to examine their origines and their history 
before the days of Zenghiz Khan. 

Like the Turks, the Mongols have been drifting 
westward from the earliest accounts we have of 
them. They have followed the Turks, have accu- 
pied the country they have deserted, and very often 
no doubt have forcibly displaced them. Like the 
Turls also they have had more method in their 
migrations than has generally been allowed; so that 
we may (with some difficulty it is true,) trace them 
out. I have found the most convenient and useful 
plan in disentangling the confused web of Turkish 
revolutions, to commence with the most westerly 
tribes; the same plan will answer equally well with 
the Mongol. 

The Mongols, as is very well known, are divided 
into two distnct divisions. The Western Mongols 
or Kalmucks, and the Eastern or Mongols proper. 
The Kalmucks are at present very much dis- 
integrated, their great power the Soongarian empire, 
was effectually destroyed in the last century by the 
Chinese. Fragments of their race remain in the 
government of Astrakhan. In the Chinese province 
of lli, (the Soongaria of western writers,) and in 
Tangout (te. the northern provinces of Thibet). 
They all claim to be of close kin, are known under 
the common name of Olét or Eleuth, and are now 
divided into the four tribes Torgout, Derbet, Kho- 
sehote, and Soongar. 

The European Kalmucks consist almost entirely 
of Torgouts; and when a large number of them fled 
to China in the last century under Oubadra, the 
Chinese accounts describe the flight, as “the flight 
of the Torgouts.” They first appeared in Europe in 
1620, when they crossed the Volga under Chorlike ; 
we arg told they traversed the Kirghiz Steppes, 
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defeating the Kirghiz Kuzahs on the way, and that 
they came with about 50,000 families, Bell, who 
travelled to Persia in 1715 through their country, 
says, that there having been a quarrel about the 
succession in their old land they had emigrated. 
Now among the Kalmucks there is a tradition that 
their old country was the land between the Koko- 
noor lake and Thibet; Tangut in fact. And there. 
we assuredly find remains of Khoschotes of Soon- 
gars, and of Derbetes, but so far as I am aware, no 
Torgouts exist there. The old country of the 
Torgouts is the eastern portion of the provinco of Ili, 
where many of them still remain; Pallas tells us 
they separated earlier than the other Kalmucks and 
went westward. 

Soongar means right wing or north wing. Pallas 
says the Soongars were originally one tribe with the 
Derbetes, that they divided under two brothers, 
one division went north to the Altai mountains and 
the province of Ili, and were thence called Soongars. 
This division became all powerful, and subdued the 
other Kalmucks, Its Kontaisch Galdan was a terror 
both to the Russians and the Chinese. This supre- 
macy of the Soongars was very probably the cause 
of the emigration of the Torgouts to Europe. The 
Same cause no doubt drove the Euzbegs out of 
western Soongaria, and the district of Almalig into 
Ferghanab, who again pressed Baber to his conquest 
of Hindostan. It took place at the beginning «af 
the 17th century, (see Kanghi’s account of his con- 
quest of the Soongars in the Jesuits’ memoirs), The 
name Soongar is therefore very modern, so appar- 
ently is the equivalent Tcholoss used in the descrip- 
tion of the province of Ili, translated by M. Statinslas 
Julien, in the 8th volume of the ‘Journal Asiatique.” 
In the older accounts the Soongars are called Eleuths, 
they were “ The Eleuths,” par excellence, The name 
Oulout still distinguishes a clan in Soongaria. 

Khoschote is the name of the Kalmucks of Thibet 
and Kokonoor. It may be the name is only another 
form of Khoite or Khointe, a well known Kalmuck 
race. However this be, there can be no doubt they 
are the same folk whom the Thibetans call Sok-pa, 
and a vocabulary of whose language is contained in 
one of Mr. Hodgson’s lists. The Khoschotes are in 
some respects different from the Eleuths, thus their 
reigning family, which has the name of Galgas, 
claims to be immediately descended from Zenghis 
Khan. They are closely connected with Thibet and 
form in fact its soldiery. A large encampment of 
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the Khouites under their taidsi Tanguté, used to 
pasture the country north-east of the town of Ii, 
(see Stainslas Julien, op. cit.) 

Torgout is derived, according to Strahlenberg, 
from toir or turr I dwell, and gauhszt or giuhtt remote, 
and says they are thus raised from their remote 
situation. Pallas has a more reasonable ethnology, 
and derives the name from Zourouk or Tourough, 
meaning giants. 

Remusat says that according to the old chronicles, 
the Torgoute are sprung from a certain Ki-wang, 
who separated himself with his tribe from his prince 
called Wang Khan. The descendants of Ki-wang 
have always borne the name of Kerets. This im- 
portant fact made Remusat identify the Torgouts 
with the Keraites of the days of Zenghiz (see “ Les 
Langues Tartares,” 238.) This view, which I con- 
sider to be most reasonible, may be supported by 
other facts. Keliyet the Chinese form of Keraite is 
named among the broken clans of Soongaria in the 
description of Ili I have before referred to. Oang 
Khan was the name of the chief of the Keraites in 
the days of Zenghiz. He had a brother Djagampou 
whose proper name we are told was Keraitt (see 
D’Ohsson’s “ Hist. des Mongols,” 1.47 note,) Djagam- 
pou being a Thibetan title. The Keraite nation we 
know was 8 very important one, and its Khan was 
the Suzereign of Zenghiz in his earlier years. It 
was composed of six tribes :— 

1. The Keraiti. ‘The name was adopted by the 
nation when it was united under the sceptre of the 
princes of the tribe Keraiti,” (D’Ohsson 1.48). The 
name survives as we have said among the Torgouts, 
and as a clan name of Soongaria. It survives also 
strangely enough as the name of two tribes of the 
Kirghiz Kazaks; one of the Little Horde, the other 
of the Middle Horde. These tribes, as I have else- 
where shewn, emigrated comparatively recently from 
Soongaria. It may be that they have a cross of 
Mongol blood, or it may be, as some facts seem to 
shew, that the family which gave a dynasty and a 
name to the old Keraites was Turkish in origin, and 
allied in blood to the modern Kirghiz Kazaks. 
Many of the Mongol and Turkish tribes took their 
names from the rivers on which they were settled, 
can there be any connection between the name 
Keraite and the river Keroulan, which with the 
Onan was the chief river of the Keraite country ? 

2. The Eliati, this is undoubtedly word for word 
the name Eleuth, the race-name of the Kalmucks in 
the days of their grandeur. The name also survives 
as a clan name of Soongaria. 

8. The Sakiate. It is probable that this is the 
Sak or Sakpa of Mr. Hodgson’s lista, the Thibetan 
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THE KALMUCKS. 


equivalent of the Khoschote of Chinese writers, and 
one of the main divisions of the Kalmucks, and 
perhaps therefore also equivalent to the Khoites of 
the Mongols. 

4. The Toumaoute. It is well known that the 
Kalmucks make the Olét or Eleuths only a minor 
division of the raee, which they distinguish as 
Durben-oirat, or the four allies, These are the 
Eleuths, the Toummets, the Khoites, and the Barga- 
Buriats, we have suggested that Khoites may be 
another form of the name Khoschotes. Most as- 
suredly we have in the Toummets the representatives 
of the fourth division of the old Keraite nation. 
The Toummets are now much broken, and are scat- 
tered in Soongaria. 

§. The Toungcaite, and 6. The Tchirkir. These 
names are not now to be found, so far as I know, 
among the Mongol tribes, the former may be another 
form of Torgout, but it is not very probable. It 
may also be the same as the tribe which gave ita 
name to Tangout, which was perhaps Mongol. 
Again, it may merely distinguish the tribe living on 
the banks of Lake Tounga mentioned by D’Ohsson 
1.738. . 

It is enough to have identified four of the six tribes 
of the Keraites with the main divisions of the Kal- 
muck race, and thus to make it pretty certain that 
the Kalmucks are descended from the Keraites, a 
fact hinted at by Remusat, but not sufficiently in- 
sisted upon. 

Besides the particular proofs collected above, may 
be named some supplementary circumstances. Thus 
Alin-Taischi is named asa prince of the Keraites 
(D’Ohsson 1.86), Taischi is a well known title of the 
Mongol, and especially of the Kalmuck princes. 
Again, we are told “the manners, customs, and 
language of the Keraites, were very like those of 
the Mongols,” (D’Ohsson 1.48). We know in what 
close relations (viz., those of an old ally) Oang 
Khan, chief of the Keraites, stood towards Zenghiz 
Khan. All these facts are consistent with, and 
support the identification of the Keraites with the 
Kalmucks. The consequences of this identification 
I must reserve for another paper, meanwhile I need 
not say how very superficial I feel this paper to be, 
and how very thankful I should be for some more 
light upon the subject. 

[We trust that our friends in China, especially in 
the north, who have now so many opportunities for in- 
vestigating the relations existing between the Chinese 
aud these border tribes, will be able to add conclusive 
facts to the above. The elucidation of the history and 
languages of the various Tartar tribes, cannot but tend 


to the advance of civilization and commerce in respect 
of some 84 millions at present very little known. Ep. } 
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@ 
Reviews, 

Journeys in North China, Manchuria, 
and Eastern Mongolia; with some account of Corea. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON, B.A. With 
mape and illustrations. Two vols. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1870. 

Since the signing of the treaty of Tien-tsin, some 
ten years ago, the whole of China has been nom- 
inally open to travellers. That long closed empire 
at last yielded to the influences of powerful western 
nations, and agreed to allow foreigners to visit its 
interior. One of the first-fruits of this opening has 
been the facility afforded to agents of the Missionary 
and Bible Societies to prosecute their work among 
the unsophisticated natives of the “Inner Land.” 
But merchants also, and scientific travellers have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of “ prospect- 
ing” and taking notes; witness, Mr. Pumpelly, 
Mr. Elias Ney, and others. Mr. Wylie, the agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society; has pene- 
trated to the extreme west, and visited the ancient 
city of Ching-tu-fu, and the whole valley of the 
Yang-tez. His unassuming labours have doubtless 
been very valuable in his special work, and we trust 
that his general observations will yet be embodied 
in 8 volume. 

Before us we have a priceless store of information 
on the wide districts mentioned in the title above. 
Excepting the casual remarks of embassies, which 
passed through the country to Peking, we had up 
to this time no complete account of the northern 
tracts of China,—and save notices culled from foreign 
authors—Russian particularly—we knew nothing 
of Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. The vast 
peninsula of Corea is even yet a terra incognita. 

In Mr. Williamson’s volumes we possess probably 
all that can be expected on this latter country for 
the present, and a perfect fund of facts relative to 
the northern provinces of the Middle Kingdom. 

In making extracts, we hardly know where to 
choose ;—there is an embarras des richesses that quite 
astounds us. The author has travelled with his eyes 
open, and without encumbering his pages with a large 
quantity of his personal reflections, he presents us 
with facts which generally occurred under his own 
observation, putting them tersely before the reader, 
whom he leaves to form his own judgment thereon. 

In his preface, Mr. Williamson neatly remarks: 
“The history of the Chinese demonstrates that it is 
not only impolitic, but dangerous to grant them all 
the privileges of civilized nations, and allow them 
to ignore all the responsibilities recognized by other 
powers.” 
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With reference to the introduction of European 
improvements, the author says: “Although the 
present Chinese ministry are opposed to the intro- 
duction of railways, telegraphs, and foreign ma- 
chinery for mining operations, yet they have eagerly 
adopted whatever appears conducive to their own 
interests. Within the last few years they have estab- 
lished arsenals at Tien-tsin, Nankin, Shanghai, 
and Foochow. They have nearly finished an exten- 
sive powder manufactory at Tien-tsin, and are 
building gunboats at Shanghai and Foochow. 


‘They have drilled troops in foreign fashion—even 
in the interior,—and have arranged a system of 

nboats for the coast. Two or three lighthouses 

ve been built, and schools established for scientific 
instruction. Several European gentlemen have been 
engazed to produce translations of text books on 
engineering, metallurgy, chemistry,—the translation 
of the Admiralty charts and sailing directions, etc. 
Foreign manufactures of all kinds are year by year 
meeting with a wider market, and foreign ships, 
and even steamers are chartered by native mer- 
chants.” 

Mr. Williamson remarks on the feasibility of rail- 
ways parallel to the great highways of the empire, 
“The country is admirably adapted for railways. 
The greater part is a plain, and when mountains 
branch inwards there are generally valleys, often 
very wide and fertile, through which lines could be 
carried. The great highways I have just been des- 
cribing form the best guides, both physically and 
economically, in reference to the most feasible lines. 
They form the most direct routes to the great em- 
poriums of trade, with the fewest possible natural 
obstructions. Their course lies also throuzh the 
most populous districts; either it was so oriyinally, 
or they have attracted people by the facility of com- 
munication. Lines of railway, therefore, could be 
laid lel to them all. But as such a network 
of railways is out of the question at present, [ can 
only venture to suggest two great trunk lines, one 
running from Peking south to Canton, with a branch 
to Shanghai; and another running east and west 
from some harbour on the north bank of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang, available for ships of large tonnage, sa 
somewhere opposite Chin-kiang; and from this 
carried through Kiang-su, western Shan-tuny, Chih- 
li, Shan-si, and on to Shen-si, with a view, ulti- 
mately, of being carried through Central Asia to 
Europe—an undertaking not much more formidable 
than the great Pacific line in America now completed. 

In view of a new treaty, the author, while sym- 
pathizing with those who wish the Chinese to be 
consulted, regards the case as a special one, which 
requires special treatment, hence the following 
pointed sentences :— 

“They are in a state of transition, or rather 
differentiation; new thoughts and new ideas, and 
new means of warfare, have got abroad among them, 
fermenting and exciting their minds. Year by vear 
this ferment is increasing, and to arrest its course is 
as impossible as it is undesirable. The old paths 
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will not now do; China can never again be governed 
in the old way. The country is too large, and 
foreign ideas have made far too great progress for 
that. New channels must be provided for the new 
ideas: new means must be adopted to meet the 
emergency which has arisen, else there will be con- 
fusion worse confounded. China is like a sick man 
under a course of medicine; having put him in this 
condition, we must not leave him alone, far less 
trust him to his own devices, for that would prove 
his ruin. We must take him in hand, point out the 
proper courses; and, as far as possible, induce him 
to follow them, until we have set him on his feet 
again in restored health and fresh vigour, qualified 
to start on a new and glorious career. I do not des- 
pair of the Chinese being able to rise again from 
their prostration, or even of the present Government 
being able to purify and re-organize the country ; 
but new means must be adopted. In the present 
position of China nothing is so likely to do her real 
and permanent good as the introduction of railways. 
Steam or anarchy appears to me the only alternative 
now left to the Chinese people.” 

Chinese superstition is well exemplified in the 
belief in ‘fung-shui’ referred to in the following 
extract :— 

“It is not so easy to give an intelligible explana- 
tion of the singular group of monuments often found 
in graveyards; more frequently, however, in the 
neighbourhood of villages. Two will sometimes be 
seen at the north-western and south-eastern corners 
of a village; though why there rather than at the 
other corners we could not learn. They vary in size, 

uite as much as they do in shape; some are fifty or 
sixty feet high, while others are hardly larger than 
an ordinary grave. A few have little shrines either 
upon them or in some way connected with them. 
Nearly all have glazed black porcelain tops, which 
glitter in the bright sunlight. Very curious is that 
candlestick with its apparently burning candle—but 
as to its use? It is asymbol of “ fung-shui,” which 
is the great bugbear of a Chinaman, and stands 
terribly in the way of progress. It is but the other 
day it pulled down the poles of an experimental 
telegraph near Shanghai, and there is good reason 
to believe that it will’ prove a deadly enemy to 
railways: more than one foreigner has got himself 
into hot water by disregarding it. The name, in 
plain English, means just ‘wind and water;” but 
this conveys no idea of what is here associated 
with the words. Geomancy is extensively practised 
and devoutly believed in by the Chinese. In looking 
out a site for a grave or building, but especially the 
former, a lucky spot must be chosen; if an unlucky 
one has unhappily been selected, or if adverse influ- 
ences have been brought to bear upon it, these 
influences must be counteracted, or not only the dead 
but his living posterity will also suffer. To deter- 
mine, therefore, the former point, and so to secure 
prosperity to all the descendants of the deceased, 
elaborate rules are laid down as to the nature of the 
soil, position, scenery, relation to neighbouring hills 
and streams, and much more of a like kind. This 
is called “looking to the wind and water.” But 
when the second case has arisen, when adverse in- 
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fluences have come in, and the “ wind and water” is 
bed, then a pagoda or a monument like one of these 
may put matters straight. They are called “chen- 
wu” or “protectors,” since they “establish the 
fung-shui” of the place, and secure it avainst all 
kinds of sorcery.” 


Not the least valuable parts of these volumes are 
the appendices, in which we have‘a most elaborate 
description of the city of Peking, and a narrative of 
& journey by Mr. Oxenham, from Peking to IHIankow. 
The work is enriched with engravings cither from 
drawings or from photographs recently taken in 
China, and these include some very interesting sub- 
jects, as the Temple of Heaven, the tomb of Con- 
fucius, etc. The drawings of cave-houses, the 
Nestorian tablet, ete., are by Rey. J. Lees, of Tien- 
tsin. 


Corrvespontence, &. 


Mr. Hyde Clarke in his ‘‘ Eastern Relations of the 
Scythians,” gives the word ‘Aiur’ for man or men, and 
considers that its equivalent in Tungus is ‘Aio.’ It 
may pele be also the case that the word ‘Aino,’ 
signifying ‘the men of the Island of Yezo’ in the 
Japanese dominions, is also an equivalent of ‘ Aior,’ 
and that these peculiar people are also Scythians. For 
an account of the ‘ Ainos,’ see vol. 7 of the *‘ Transac- 
tions of the Ethnulogical Soviety.’”’ 

It appears from Mr. Bicknall’s account that the 
‘Ainos’ ruled in Nippon down to B.c. 600, that they 
are all heavily bearded and hairy, and resemble, in this 
and other respects, the ‘‘ bearded peasants of the Slava- 
nian branch of the Aryan family.” Wherever the 
‘Ainos’ came from, they are quite a different people 
from the Japanese, Chinese, Mongols, Manchus, and 
Tibetans, who are all beardless and hairless, with ob- 
lique eyes. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


THERE is a road projected in Siberia the length of 
which will be 1,200 miles, The line is to pass through 
@ region covered with ice and snow ten months of the 
year. It is to commence at Nijni Novgorod, from 
whence it will draw the products of northern Asia, 
Persia, and Turkestan, the value of which averages 
about £14,000,000 annually. An important station will 
be Irbit, at the Junction of the Niza and Irbita rivers, 
where there is a trade during February amounting to 
40,000,000 rubles. 


ENQUIRIES. 
(It is requested that Correspondents who favour us with replies 
will note the number of the enquiry which they answer.) 

8. The Chinese have been drifting northward and 
westward during the last 500 years very rapidly. It is 
well known that they have displaced the primitive 
artic of Liau-tung, and (very nearly) that of 

fanchuria, within a comparatively recent period. It 
is not so generally known how much they have en- 
croached on Turkish and Tibetan tribes in the western 
provinces, especially in Shen-si. Will some of your 
correspondents, who have access to the materials, furnish 
me with some facts or data by which to measure the 
date of this encroachment, and enable me to unweave 
the tangle into which the very mixed population of the 
frontier provinces has been twisted ? 

H. H. Howorrs. 


Printed and Published at 8, George Yard, Lombard Street, London. 
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A MONTH IN 


MONGOLIA. 


By Epwarp, H. Parker, Esq., of H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. 


On Tuesday the 2nd November we turned out to 
accompany Sir R. Alcock and his family out ofthe 
city on his way home, via Tien-tsin. There were in 
all twenty-one riders, and Lady Alcock in a sedan 
borne by four men, with a relieving force of bearers 
on donkeys, It looked rather fine to see a score of 
riders escorting the chair, and as Chinamen always 
measure rank by show, and as amongst them show 
is limited by “ ¢auli,” or ‘the laws of etiquette,’ Sir 
Rutherford passed for an immense “gun.” Miss 
Lowder, his step-daughter, presented a sight seldom 
to be seen in Peking,—a lady on horseback. The 
escort, Sir Rutherford, Miss Lowder, and one or two 
other favoured ones rode escort horses,—fine sleek 
Arabs: the rest were all on the rough Mongolian 
cobs. The escort was a motley crew; yellow riding 
boots, black riding boots, gaiters of all cuts, jim- 
crows of all shapes, ungloved hands, and clothes of 
promiscuous tailoring, pleasantly diversified the ap- 
pearance of the group. After half an hour's ride 
through the most crowded parts of the Tartar city, 
the escort drew up outside the Ha-ta gate and pre- 
sented arms by way of saying “farewell.” We all 
rode on through the Chinese city, and a mile or two 
on the road before leaving. Then there was a suc- 
cession of shaking of hands, and doffing of hats, and 
all except two or three, and a few others going south 
for good, took leave, the rest going to Tung-chow 
for the night. We had a smart gallop outside the 
walls and a trot home, and then partics began to 
pack for a trip to Mongolia the next day. 

By ten in the morning we got away, a two muled 
cart taking mattrasses, blankets, brandy, stores, etc., 
and our own ponies carrying ourselves. One “ boy” 
(a name for every servant of every age from Aden 
to Japan,) sitting with the “ follow-cart-er” in the 
cart to cook, etc. We contracted with the carter to 
give 1 tael 4 mace (or two dollars, or 2,000 small 
cash,) a day for the cart, he was to feed himself and 
his mules. The boy-contracted to feed us on two 
heavy meals and one light meal a day for 24 mace 
each, that is about ls, 5d, sterling. 

All the money we took had to be changed into 
lump silver called sycee, or in this dialect ‘ Asissit,” 
the only tender except “cash” where there are no 
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Europeans.* Over 100 dollars was converted into 
lump, which was hacked by a banker into small 
pieces, and weighed out. This we separated into 
parcels, and marked for ready use. Our two dogs, 
Jess, and Pope her daughter, brought up the rear: 
they are both good watch dogs, and very faithful, I 
lost Pope a month ago, and she found her way home 
over twelve miles of ground, and two ridges of moun- 
tains, not without mutilation from the miserable 
Chinese curs which swarm everywhere, and show 
their heels to every European, who, in return chas- 
tise them on all occasions for their snapping and 
barking. The cart went on half an hour ahead, but 
we overtook it before it got out of the Taw-Shung 
gate, and then kept it in sight all tho way. Our 
way, after leaving the walls, was through the horse 
market, and then over a few miles of exceedingly 
dusty road, which was most hurtful to the eyes. 
Troops of camels ridden by Mongols were about 
the only things we met, except stray carts and asses 
with Chinamen. The camels bring skins, coal, meat, 
etc., in exchange for Pekinese goods and tobacco. 

The Mongols are a hardy, honest race, the direct 
opposite of their neighbours the wily Chinese. They 
are gruff and hearty, and somewhat barbarous. Few 
meet Europeans without saying “ mun-daw,” or good 
day, if they can’t speak Chinese, or hold a short 
conversation if they can. They treat their women 
decently, and consequently the latter are a finer and 
more dignified race than the pinched celestial females. 
At this time of the year the men wrap themselves 
(like the lower Chinese,) in sheep skins, which gives 
them a very wild appearance. Their hats are very 
picturesque, having a thick rim of fur round a 
buttoned cap, and of every colour. The outer and 
smooth side of their skins is often yellow, red, or 
blue; their shoes are like Chinese. Both sexes ride» 
and conduct camels, and alike look very masculine 
although the women when young are comely and 
buxom, and exceedingly broad in the shoulders. 
Both sexes at this time of the year are completely 
enveloped in skins, leaving nothing but the feet and 
face exposed. 

* One “Sone ounce of silver or I facl is 1460 mmall, of Fa5 Polinae 


copper ‘‘cash”; 10 ch’ien or mace equals 1 tael; 10 fen equals 
1 mace, and ten li or “cash” equals 1 fen. = 
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The first place we passed through was Ch’ing-ho, 
® market town, near which were some very old 
towers with trees on the top, and evidently of no 
use as they were solid inside. There was nothing 
there worthy of note. Hway-tung-kwan was the 
next place, about fifteen miles (forty-five 4) from 
Peking, with many gaudy shops. Here we met 
troops of from fifty to a hundred camels; each troop 
consisting of about a dozen “leads” of five or six 
camels. They are tied by sticks through their noe 
trils, A man or woman generally rides the first and 
holds a string, the third is tied to the second in the 
same way, and the last has also generally a rider. 

We watered our horses here and pushed on to 
Sha-ho; the place we passed on our trip to the 
Ming tombs in July. There are two very old and 
handsome granite and marble bridges here, at each 
end of the town. I should think from the look of 
them, though I only guess, that they must be as 
near 1,000 as 500 years old, and have probably never 
been repaired. The pavement is of immense blocks, 
sbout a yard or more square, and now smoothed into 
Tuts and holes sometimes a foot deep. The jolting 
over such places in springless carts is terrible. One 
is in good repair, but one end of the second has 
collasped, and carts jog over the fallen blocks to get 
on to the road. I really think that under this dy- 
nasty, nothing is ever repaired in China, At the 
“ Hotel of Abundant Virtue” (Taw-ch’ung,) we fed 
our horses and rested an hour, our boy feeding us, 
and we paying but 250 small cash (1s.) for ten pounds 
of becwes grass and bran for each horse, with tea and 
accommodation for ourselves. 

At 4.80 we left, intending to sleep at Nan-k’ou 
‘South Pass,’ that night. The distance is forty-five 
k, over broad, narrow, deep, level, sandy, rocky, bad 
and good roads in turns. A guide conducted the 
cart for the last two miles as it was dark, and at 
nine we arrived at the Muhammadan-Chinese inn 
at the inner end of the pass; putting off, of course, 
the journey through till the next day. 

At Sha-ho, most of the hotels are kept by Hway- 
hway, or Muhammadans, a mongrel set, who wear 
pigtails, and as far as I can see are only “ faithful ” 
in the name, but who however, politely exclaim 
“allah” if you say it to them. Here we got a toler- 
ably comfortable room, with the usual furniture, a 
raised matted platform called a kang, which serves 
as a hot or cool bed, (according as there is a fire or 
no five in winter or summer underneath,) and two 
tables. We had a nice dinner of beef and mutton 
with potatoes in their jackets, bread and marmalade, 
with brandy, all of Chang erh ‘Ohang No. 2,’ the 
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boy’s bringing, and except the brandy included in 
the contract. Having smoked a pipe, we had a good 
sleep, only broken by dreams of jolting over execrable 
roads in springless carta, and disturbed by the dogs 
growling, and the tinkling of bells which marked a 
team of camels going past. The first and last 
camels carry round the neck a lugubrious sounding 
bell of iron with a wooden tongue, which reminds 
one vividly of death and cross-bones, etc. 

At 7.380 we began to stir, and whilst dressing de- 
ciphered the effusions chalked or pencilled on the 
walls, in Chinese, Greek, Russian, French, German, 
English, and other languages, mementos of various 
worthies who had previously squatted on the same 
kang. Soon we became aware of an apparition in 
the shape of a Chinaman, who was kotowing most 
humbly at the door and holding some papers in hia 
hand. These were in various European languages, 
including our own, apologising for the unprepossessing 
appearance of the individual and recommending him 
at the same time as a guide through the pass. He 
rejoiced in the name of Chang, the “Smith” of 
China, and a pretty safe name to apply to any poor 
man. It sounds much like John, as the ch is between 
CH and DJ, and the a between aando. Most Chi- 
nese vowels and consonants are thus mixed according 
to our notions. He was short, bow-legged, and 
ragged, with a great sheep skin over all, and a wag- 
gish looking felt cap with one lap up and the other 
down, but had an honest face. His speech was very 
“embarrassed ” as a French patron termed it, and 
few words were articulated properly. Readers may 
find recreation in trying to pronounce the following : 


“ Hsaots djungnyin huhng yaw hawhy lawyee djawy- 
ch’teing kay lawyee kotow, chieang chehko tszerh, chew 
Koee chieang woa huhng chihtao ket lawyee tie loo,” 


by which he pronounced a panegyric on himself, and 
requested to be taken as a guide. We promised 
him, and he helped to pack our things on a donkey, 
for carts cannot go laden over the pass, and in fact 
are generally unwheeled and carried on mules’ backs 
through the defile. The boy had a donkey, the 
horses were led, and the two masters walked with 
the guns as sport was expected. From the inn we 
got the first view of part of the Great Wall, which 
has always been a mystery to Europeans; every 
mile or so we came face to face with part of it, thus 
imagining that there must be twelve or thirteen 
of them whilst there are only two, one of which 
has yet to be passed. It runs over hills, valleys, and 
precipices, in a most extraordinary way, and seems 
to be everywhere, 
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For 9 few miles the road was stony and generally 
bad, and we began to think we might as well ride 
after all, but by degrees the stones grew to be from 
one to six feet square or round, great boulders diffi- 
cult for human beings to get over, let alone beasts 
and carts. Our carter took his, pellmell over every- 
. thing, declining to take it to pieces; but I wonder 
any cart, even of iron, could possibly fail to tumble 
to atoms under the effect of the hideous jolting over 
these stones. 

The pass runs for sixteen miles through many 
mountains, and what was once a road (according to 
our guide about 600 years ago, and which probably 
has never been repaired since,) is now a mass of 
polished stones, apparently expressly arranged to 
prevent the passage of any living creature; one 
thousandth of the labour spent on the wall would 
make a magnificent path of it, but in true Chinese 
fashion it is left, and will be in this state for pro- 
bably some hundred years more. The mountain 
scenery all around: was wild and rugged in the ex- 
treme, and over all dodged the inevitable wall in 
every form imaginable, often in zigzag, with turrets 
every few hundred yards. The greater part of what 
we saw was in admirable condition, and looked not 
more than a hundred years old. It is crenelated 
throughout, and splendidly built. Though nothing 
like the height and solidity of the walls of Peking, 
it is a noble wall, from twenty to twelve feet going 
from base to crown, and of unbaked bricks or mud 
within, with a shell of granite, bricks, stones un- 
hewn, etc., in various places, but very clean in the 
outline, and perhaps twelve to twenty feet high. 
Some few parts have literally collapsed from age, 
whilst others are cracked like a bursting sack, and 
gaps here and there of various sizes diversify the 
monotony of its range. 

We shot four very fine partridges on our way, one 
of which was consumed as a third course for dinner, 
and the other three kept to get a little “high.” 
K’wei-hsing-koh is a pretty little pagoda temple on 
a rock, opposite to which, approached by a granite 
and alinost perpendicular staircase, cut in and under 
the rock, was Kwan-yin-tung, a second temple nest- 
ling in the granite crag, up which I mounted with 
some hazard, as my boots were of iron as to the soles 
and heels thereof. Here we got another good view 
of the wall. Troops of camels and donkeys over- 
took and met us, but not so many as on the previous 
day, and led by more Chinese than Mongols. At 
an inn here we had some twisted oily sort of hard 
cake, which was far from bad, and some tea. Every 
house in China has jis, Fu, or “happiness” over 
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the door, besides which, inside and out of inns, etc. 
are pasted such effusions and sentiments as the fol- 
lowing: “ Friendly commerce under this roof,” “ No 
responsibility for lost articles,” ‘ Low price, no 
credit,” “No cheating: here,” “Cross this threshold 
to find bliss,” “ Accomodation for camel, ass, and 
man,” “Noble guests comfortably housed,” ete. 
The rustics—Chinese, Tartar, and Mongol, are all 


, very civil and goodnatured, which is very different 


from the supercilious city politeness, and swindling. 
The journey through the pass took us eight hours ; 
the last three miles I rode, and was surprised to find 
my sturdy nag carry me so safely through, over, 
and under such breakneck places. Emerging from 
the mountains we went through the gate of another 
great wall, and on the outer side, had a closer, better, 
and more comprehensive view than ever hitherto. 
At each end, continuing it in the imagination, it ran 
up the hills on either side. Here it was very perfect, 
and one could barely conceive it to be so ancient. 
The road and all around just the same,—stones. 

The village of Chatow came now in sight, and at 
& Muhammadan hotel we put up, getting a very 
comfortable room with a charcoal fire, which we 
feared at first might cause us to “awake dead men.” 
In the yard of the inn troops of camels, asses, etc. 
housed for the night, and celestials chattered and 
peeped in at the paper windows to see the great 
men. Whilst we ate our first course of cold mutton 
and potatoes in their jackets, the boy cooked number 
two of fried beef under our noses; ditto with the 
partridge. The potatoes were boiled, the beef fried, 
and the partridge “done” in the same pan alter 
nately, over the same hole in the brick fire-place, and 
Chang No. 2 presented us with some cakes to wind 
up the good cheer. It is very painful to write in 
Chinege houses: the table is six inches high and 
stands on the kang, and you are bound to sit or lie 
sideways to it, consequently, when one foot and arm 
is not asleep the others are, or the back is twisted, 
the chest cramped, or the neck stiff. Under such 
unpropitious circumstances did the author pen these 
lines. 

We are very roughly dréssed for the tour. I 
started clothed as follows: thick singlets, etc., and a 
nightgown, & muslin puggerie round the neck, seal 
skin ‘ag a seedy cloth clothes, enormous hob- 
nailed ts, two pairs of socks, leggings to the 
knees, belt with pistol, spurs and whip. The horses 
carry halters as well aa bridles for convenience sake; 
in 8 word the dust is so great, the inns so Chinese, 
and the wear and tear so tremendous, that there is 
Resiry of changine Ghthes Oa @ woke ceane the 

Oo 0 on 
hills of Mongolia, ne 
(To b6 continued.) 
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TIBETAN AFFINITIES OF THE PALEOGEORGIAN LANGUAGE. 
By Hyve Crank, Esy., For. Sec. and Sec. for Comparative Philology of the Ethnological Society. 


It is unfortunately not generally known that the 
languages of the Caucasus, which appear in the 
entuuerations of Max Muller and others as unclas- 
sified, have for some time since been aseertuned to 
belong to the Tibetan group, The field of compara- 
tive philology i3 so extensive, that It is dithcult for 
any one to embrace the general facts in the present 
state of our knowledve, deprived as we are of 
adequate text bouks and journals, and particularly 
as regards those portions of the subject which are 
not. favourites. 

Mr. LB. UL. Hodz-on observed these afiinities some 
thirty years azo, as dit Dr. Latham, and they 
were recorded by hint and Mr. Edwin Norris. Sine 
gularly enough, the importance of the discovery 
appeared to have been little appreciat dd by Mr. 
Norris and Dr. Latham, for of late years they have 
omitted the reeovnition of the fact. In Latham’s 
Comparative Philolory the Caucasian languages are 
set apart as the Dioseurian vrouyp. 

About seven yens ero Lo made an investivation 
independent of Mr. Hodson, and arrived at the same 
sells which T communicaied to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and [ have been induced to prosecute the 
subject since, being econtirmed in the opinion that it 
is of ethnological, philolovical, and historical impoer- 
tance, though little forcs-cinz for some time the 
developement of which it is capable. A» the study 
cannot fail to become of general interest, apart trom 
its remote connection with Vibeti and Chinese, it 
appears desirable to give svie erplanation of its 

resent state. 

Mr. Hodgson, being our resident in Nepaul, not 
only devoted himself to the proinotion of Tibetan 
learning, but in particu'’a: to the study of all the 
languaves of the Pasion ifiiualavas and neighbour- 
ing revions, on which he acctuwuulated a mass of 
material, to be found in the published Records of 
the Government of India, and in the aay of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. He remains the chief au- 
thority in this department, and his labours are of the 
more value because he applicd a careful analysis to 
the comparative philoloxy. Indeed the materials 
will there be found, not only for a comparative 
erammar of the Tibetan, but also of the Dravidian 
family. 

It was in secking analozies in every direction that 
Mr. Hodson discovered the athnities of the Cau- 
casian languages, but his domain of the [astern 
Himalayas, so much occupied him as to prevent him 
from following up his discovery relating to the 
western or Caucasian group, nor was it pursued by 
those in Europe. Klaproth travelled in the Cau- 
casus, and from time to time published on the 
subject, furnishing us with our chief materials of 
yocabularies, and on his removal from Itussia to 
Paris, induced the Société Asiatique to devote atten- 
tion to Caucasian studies. They published at his 
suzzestion a Georgian grammar anda Georzian dic- 
tionary, and considering what conversance he had 
withjChinese, it dovs appear extraordinary he should 
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not have applied Chinese and Tibetan comparative 
philology to illustrate Georgian at least. His Geor- 
gian grammar, however, is more defective than some 
of his productions, and although having great 
retensions to originality, is chietly based on that of 
Lavvrio, of two centuries ago, and that naturally on 
a limited Indo-HMuropean grammar. The Society 
indeed appointed M. Brosset the younger to edit the 
graminar, and he had to rewrite a great part of it. 
As it is, it is a confused mixture of literary and 
modern Georgian, and the whole requires to be re- 
modelled in conformity with Tibetan comparative 
philology. That of Tchoubinoff is the best. 

From Rosen, who travelled in Lazistan, we hare 
a short Lazian Grammar and vocabulary, buried in 
the Transactions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
This does not bear on the comparative philology. 
Resen has laboured on the Swan language. 

The result of Mr. Hodson’s researches, followed 
by my own, is to show allinitics between the Cau- 
casian lanzuarcs and a creat many lancuazes of the 
eastern division. These include the Tibetan, Murmi, 
Lepeha, Milchan, Hor, Lhopa, Takpa, Gyarang, 
Thaksva, Abor, Horpa, Thochu, and Gurung, more 
particularly ag relating to the Georgian class. The 
tribes around our hill settlement of Darjeeling, in 
the Himalayas, have special affinities with the 
Georgian. 1 have not compared the Lazian, Min- 
grelian, and Suan or Swan languages go closely with 
the Tibetan group as I have the Georgian. 

The researches of Hodgson and other philologists 
have referred exclusively to the relations of the 
modern and living Caucasian languages, but mine 
have ascertained the existence of an ancient language 
of the saine group, to which I have given the name 
of Paleozeorgian. 

My first step was to investigate the possible extene 
sion In Asia Minor of the existing group of Georgi 
nations. ‘This ought to reveal itself in the ancient 
topographical names as recorded by the Greek and 
Roman authorities.and surely will be found to be the 
case. At the moment it will be sufficient to refer to 
the identification of Meander, Skamander, etc., with 
M-dinare, river, in Georgian and Mongolian. 

A further study shows that the river, and other 
topographical names, from the Assam frontier to 
the Atlantic Ocean, were framed on the Caucaso~ 
Tibetan models. Taking the type already referred 
to, there may be cited the Elymandrus of Media, 
the Jordan of the Holy Land, the Saturnius of Italy, 
the Matrona of Gaul. 


It is this Paleogeorgian language which gives the 
explanation of much of prehistoric and protohistoric 
Reogtaph ethnology, and mythology. It will throw 

ight on the earliest megalithic rock cut monuments 

and in my opinion afford the key of the Akkad 
cuneiform. Ite antiquity is such that Moses came 
in contact with those who spoke it, and the children 
of Israel must have contended in the Holy Land 
with members of the race, 





A CURE FOR JEALOUSY. 


Continued from page 38, 


od 
Who would think that a man’s good fortune 
would drive him on, and prove that the decision of 
such things does not after all rest with the man 
himself, but is in the hands of an inexorable fate. It 
happened that among the easays by the competitors 
ate provincial examination in Rechile, sent in to the 
Board of Rites, there was one essay which the ex- 
aminers did not understand, many characters being 
used having the same sound as the character in- 
tended, but of a different signification and form, thus 
destroying the sense of the reading. The Board of 
Rites communicated with the examiners, and 
eventually the essay was laid before the Emperor, 
His Majesty was exceedingly angry, (for it was 
evident the essay had been dictated to the candidate 
by some other person), and sent instantly for the 
writer to be brought before him for personal ex- 
amination. As he had expected so it proved, he did 
not understand a single character. The man was 
deprived of his office, and handed over for examina- 
tion to the proper authorities. The Emperor more- 
over said, “Pechile is as it were under my very 
throne, if these iniquities are carried on here, to 
what an extent must they take place in the pro- 
vinces;” and he instantly issued an Imperial edict, 
ordering the newly elected Keuzyins in every province 
at once to come to the capital and be re-examined. 
If a single individual should neglect to come up, not 
only would he be deprived of his degree, but he 
should be handed over to the Board of Punishments 
for severe examination and condign punishment, the 
same as if convicted of fraud. 
The moment this proclamation arrived, to say 


nothing of those who really had been guilty, and © 


who felt ready to die, and yet were obliged to go to 
Peking, there were those who were old, and had no 
intention of going up for the “assembled examina- 
tion,” those who were poor and could not afford the 
" expenses necessary on the road, those who were sick 
who could not go out, those whose fathers and 
mothers were old, and who consequently could not 
bear to be separated from them even for a short time, 
but all of whom in obedience to this edict, must 
travel to the capital in all haste, moving day and 
night. 

When the news arrived at the Choo family’s resi- 
dence, Choo-lun was on the one hand delighted, and 
on the other he was afraid. His joy arose from the 
fact that he knew that his literary power was really 
good, and he had no fear of a second examination ; 
moreover, thought he, I can take advantage of being 
in Peking, and put down my name for the “ assem- 
bled examination,’ and perhaps obtain my degree as 
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Tsin-sze, His fear came from a dread lest his wife 
should declare that she would not let him go, and 
then not only must he renounce all hopes of obtain- 
ing his degree of Tsin-sze, but he would also be 
deprived of his rank of Keu-yin which he had just 
obtained, and be handed over to tho Board of Punish- 
ments for examination and penalty. However, for 
the present there was nothing to be done but to lay 
the proclamation before Shoo-chéng, and see what 
she would say. The first thing she did, was to ac- 
cuse her husband of having forged the edict to 
deceive her, because he wanted to go up to the 
capital; afterwards, when she knew the truth of the 
proclamation, even then she was unwilling to permit 
him to go, and it even went so far that the depart- 
mental judge and the district magistrate came to 
the house and urged upon him the necessity of going. 
Shoo-chéng then saw that it would be useless to try 
and detain him under these circumstances, so turned 
round and said that she also would go with him. 
“What” answered Choo-lun, “ would be the use of 
your going such a long journey? besides, if you are 
with me I must go by the canal, for you could never 
perform the distance by land, and as the great canal 
is now nearly dry, and may also before long be frozen, 
it will by no means be easy travelling, and not only 
shall I miss the re-examination, but shall also be 
too late for that of the 7stn-sze degree. Now the 
Imperial edict is very severe and urgent on the 
point, and it will be necessary to rise early and to 
travel even in the night, and I’m afraid if you were 
to go with me this might be somewhat inconvenient.” 

When Shoo-chéng saw that her husband wanted 
to prevent her accompanying him, her anger knew 
no bounds, and she exclaimed, “If this is the way 
you are going to talk, you had better make up your 
mind to throw up your Keu-jin degree, for decidedly 
you shall not go alone.” Choo-lun, in a great state 
of alarm, dared not open his mouth, but fortunately 
the old servant was on one side and heard what was 
going on between his master and mistress, and again 
stepped forward and humbly begged to be allowed 
to advise them on the subject. “The Imperial will” 
said he, “is excessively urgent, and if my master 
does not go up to the capital, not only will he be 
deprived of the degrees he has already taken, but he 
will also be seized and handed over to the Board of 
Punishments,—perhaps be severely punished,—and 
in the end he will still be forced to go. It is also 
quite true that if my mistress goes, she cannot do 
otherwise than go by the canal, and equally eo that 
the canal is now very shallow, and that thero will 
not be time to get up to Peking for the examination. 
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Just now, moreover, the weather will be bitterly 
cold and frosty, and the early rising and late taking 
rest will be no small trial even for a man, how then 
will your ladyship, who has been delicately brought 
up, and whose feet have never yet moved from the 
door, suffer from these causes? What my master 
has just said are entirely the words of a sincere 
heart. It is not that he wishes my mistress not to 
go with him. If you are afraid of my master getting 
into any difficulty, place all the responsibility on 
your humble servant, and I will guard him most 
strictly, and if my mistress wishes to enter the 
capital, would it not be much better to hire a com- 
fortable boat and come on at her leisure, would not 
this be more advantageous to both parties?” 

Shoo-chéng secing that it would not do to stop 
her husband, contented herself with giving him two 
or three hours of good sound advice, and also ordered 
the old servant, that when they arrived at the capi- 
tal they were to take lodgings in some quiet back 
lane or monastery, and above all things they were 
not to lodge at a house were there were any females, 
And if her husband obtained his degree of Tsin-sze 
he would have to go to a feast with the other suc- 
cessful candidates were there might be hired singing 
rirls, and then too at her brother's house there were 
all those wild slave girls, who would be sure to lead 
his heart astray; in all these dangers she ordered 
the old servant to guard his master most carefully, 
and added, “ You must attend to everything I tell 
you and constantly be on your guard lest you should 
transgress my orders. And when you come back, if 
I find that you have combined with your master to 
deceive me, I can promise you my anger shall not 
be light.” To all this the old servant promised 
obedience. 

When the time of departure arrived, Shoo-ching 
took out a charm cut in a precious stone, it consisted 
ci a pair of birds, which though two when separated, 
could be joined together and made to represent only 
one. It had been presented to her father when he 
had been sent to a foreign land to bestow the crown 
on the king of the country, and to convey him the 
Emperor's permission to reign, and he had given it 
to her. To-day she divided the two birds, and gave 
one to her husband to carry with him, saying as 
{ullows; “ This is a jewel from beyond the sea, and 
in the whole empire there is not another, me bird is 
the female and one the male, and they are an emblem 
of husband and wife. 
be matched with any other. To-day I divide them 
and give one part to you to carry always about your 
person, that when you look at it you may think of 


When divided they cannot — 
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me. If other thoughts ever arise in your mind, one 


look at this will bring back your heart to me, and _ 
if you disregard my wishes I can assure you that I 
will never give you a8 moment's peace.” Choo-lun 
also promised obedience to her orders, forthwith took 
leave, and separating from his wife, set off with 
the old servant on the road to the capital. 

In a few days they had passed Chin-kiang-foo, and 
had crossed the river by the ferry, and were already 
arrived ata place called Wang-kea-ying. At this 
place they hired horses, as they wished to push on 
day and night for Peking. They were still on the 
Shan-tung road, and were passing along the foot of 
& lofty hill, Choo-lun riding first, and the old servant 
following, when, as they were least expecting it, 
they suddenly heard the whistle of a sounding ar- 
row flying towards them.? Ina moment it struck 
the foot of the old servant’s horse, which fell under 
him and threw him into a pit in the mountain side. 
Choo-lun turned his head, and seeing his servant 
fallen into a pit, and in the distance also seving 
several robbers with flying horses galloping towards 
him, in a fit of fear and trepidation, and without 
giving a moment’s thought to the baggage or the 
old servant’s safety, laid his whip lustily about his 
horse’s loins and fled for his life. Fortunately for 
him, the first thing the robbers did on arriving at 
the spot, was to sce about securing the bagyvave and 
the old man’s horse, and to send that at once up the 
hill to their hiding place; this done, a number of 
them set off in pursuit of Choo-lun. Truly he was 
almost in the plight of the man mentioned in the 
old couplet, who 

‘*From his house to ‘scape the thunder rushed, 
But on the road by thunderbolt was crushed.” 

Now if you wish to follow Choo-lun’s fate, and see 
how he fared when pursued by the thieves you must 
turn to the next chapter.* 


—_—o-— 


CHAPTER IL. 


We have already said that Choo-lun when he saw 
the robbers pursuing him, gave rein to his horse and 
fled for his life. Tle had ridden about ten or more 
le (3 le equals 1 mile), when he saw that the robbers’ 
horses were much ewifter than his own, and must 
eventually overtake him unless he could hit on some 
other plan than mere flight to escape them. As he 
was thus thinking, he came upon a small farm, 
situated in a slight hollow in the hill side. Without 
waiting to seo to whom the house belonged, he threw 
himself from his horse, pushed the door open, and 


—— 


* Such is the jnvariable style for the termination of cach chapter 


For note (7) see page 40, 
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rushed in. He found here ouly a man and s woman . 


sitting in the middle of the room talking together. 
On seeing Choo-lun rush in, the man jumped up and 
shut to the door, then turning to our hero he said, 
“T should like to know who you are and what you 
mean by dashing into a man’s house in this excited 
manner.” For a moment Choo-lun could not utter 
a word for fright, then he gasped out “ Your ser 
vant is Choo-lun, I am now on my wey to the capi- 
tal to attend the examinations, I had come thus far 
and was passing the foot of the hill when I was 
attacked by robbers, who are even now pursuing me, 
and I beg of you honourable people to save my life.” 
‘‘That’s how the case stands,” replied the other, 
“You just run into the inner room and hide your- 
self while I see what I can do for you.” 

He had hardly finished speaking, when the rob- 
bers, who by this time had come up, rushed in a 
body into the room and demanded the fugitive. The 
man and woman exclaimed with one voice, “ Who 
are you, and when did you give any man into our 
charge that you now come and demand him.” “We 
Were Just now” answered the robbers, “ pursuing a 
yi-ce of flesh and bone (original, ‘a walking piece of 
goods,) along the road, and although we did not see 
the animal come in here, yet if he is not here, what 
is his horse doing at your gate. One would fancy 
fro: the barefaced lie you tell us, that you were 
tired of your lives, and clap your heads into the 
tizer's mouth to get them lopped off.” “That we 
Go not come and rout you robbers out of your own 
lurking den,” angrily retorted the others, “is only a 
piece of good fortune on your part, how dare you 
come thrusting yourselves into our house and trying 
to bully us.” Saying this, each seized a heavy club 
aud laid about them. After a dozen bouts or so, 
the robbers began to see that they were not a match 
for the man and his wife, so their chief, taking 
advantaze of a slight pause in the combat, rushed 
out of the house and escaped on to the mountain 
accompanied by his followers. When the two saw 
that they had beaten off their opponents they were 
content, and did not pursue them, so let us do the 
same, and instead of following after the thieves, let 
us Stay and enquire who these two, husband and wife, 
may be. 

The man’s surname was IIcu, and his name Heung, 
and his wife’s name was originally Ho, Her fath ar 
had been from a child possessed of a very powerful 
fraine, and exceedingly apt in all kinds of warlike 
pursuits. Eventually he settled in Kiang-nan, and, 
becoming a very famous brigand, amassed a small 
fortune by his profession. Ife had only this one 
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daughter, his wife was dead and he had not married 
again, eo he waited till his daughter was grown up, 
when he invited Heu-heung to become his son-in- 
law. After their marriage he amused himself by 
imparting to them all his knowledge, and exercising 
them in feats of arms till they became as powerful 
as himself. Soon after he de,arted this life, at an 
old age, and [Ieu-heung took possession of his pro- 
perty. He also had an only daughter, whose name 
was Keaou-choo, and whom he loved as a pre- 
cious pearl. Although he had all his father-in-law’s 
ability, yet, as he had plenty to live upon, he saw no 
necessity for following his example, but preferred 
remaining quiet, without having any duties to call 
him from home. On account of his strength he was 
afraid of no man, so he just built himself a comfort- 
able littlo house in a valley on the mountain side, 
where ordinary people would not dare to live. As 
for his money, he buried that ina little cave. All 
he now wanted was to find a son-in-law, but, because 
he had not been able to find one to suit his taste, (for 
few would venture up the mountain,) Keaou-choo 
had arrived already at the age of sixteen years with- 
out being engaged. 

That very night he (Heu-heung) had dreamed a 
dream, in which he saw some one take a brilliant 
pearl and present it to him, and he received it and 
handed over to his daughter to guard and hide; sud- 
denly he saw an ashy coloured dragon como flying 
down from heaven and into his daughter’s chamber, 
whence it carried off the pearl and flew back with it 
to heaven. His daughter wished to go after the 
dragon and recover the pearl, when there appeared 
& girl also coming down from heaven above, and who 
taking his daughter by the hand, enabled her to re- 
turn with her to the upper regions. On awaking he 
thought over his dream, and it appeared to him so 
wonderful that he related it to his wife. He little 
thought when he did so, that she had had precisely 
the same vision; but when she told him so, they were 
both immeasurably astonished, and they were just 
beginning to talk it over when Choo-lun rushed into 
the house and put an end abruptly to their conver- 
sation, which they had not been able to resume. 

They had scarcely driven out the robbers when 
turning round they saw their daughter come running 
from the inner part of the house distracted with fear, 
and hastening to them for protection. And why, 
do you think, she did so? Why! the fact was this. 
When Choo-lun escaped to the back of the house to 
hide himself, he made at once for the first door he 
saw, which happened to be that of Keaou-choo’s 
chamber, and seeing a bed with curtains down he 
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jumped on to it, intending to hide in the bed-clothes, 
but Keaou-choo, who had not yet risen, being startled 
by seeing a young man crouching down beside her, 
ran out of the chamber in a fright to tell her parents. 
They were struck with astonishment; and the hus- 
band said, “ Not to say that the dream we had last 
night must have something to do with this man, 
there was undoubtedly in the face of the chief 
robber a wonderful resemblance to the man who gave 
us the pearl. Was not this man driven here by the 
robbers, and is not his name Choo? [a pearl.] He 
must be the pearl presented to us; moreover, in the 
dream we gave it to our daughter to keep and hide, 
and has not he run into the girl’s room, he must in- 
deed be predestined to marry our daughter.” * His 
wife answered, “ But then there was an ashy dragon 
which came and took the pearl away, and there was 
also a girl who came, and with our daughter flew up 
to heaven, I do not see what can be the meaning of 
that.” Heu-heung said, “ He just now declared that 
he was going up to the capital to the examination. 
Now he appeared to be a very young man, and good 
looking ; he has already successfully passed the pro- 
vincial examination, so that he is rich and honourable 
is certain, truly it must be these circumstances that 
will carry him away as the dragon did the pearl, but 
who that girl can be who came and led our daughter 
away, I cannot make out, or what sort of omen it 
may be. But we had better go now and call him 
out, and just ask him a few questions about himself, 
and then we can make our plans.” 

The husband and wife at once went together to the 


girl’s room, and saw Choo-lun still crouching down. 


in the bed-clothes shaking with fright. Hearing 
people come into the room he, rex ly to faint, hid 
himself further down in the bed, and kept crying 
out begging them to save his life. Heu-heung see- 
ing him in this state burst out laughing, and said, 
‘The robbers have been gone this half-hour, what 
are you afraid of, you had better come out and have 
a little talk, Choo-lun hearing this came down from 
the bed, still pale and trembling, instantly fell on 
his knees and cried out his thankfulness without 
ceasing. Heu-heung quickly raised him up and said, 
“The robbers are already gone, to what purpose all 
these thanks? I beg you will not kmeel to me. But 
what business have you to come into my daughter's 
bedroom and hide yourself there, what answer 
can you make to that?” Choo-lun answered, “Truly 
at the time I was confused with terror, how could I 





*The Chinese believe in predestination, particularly 
in marriages. 
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know that it was the young lady’s apartment, my 
offence was committed entirely unintentionally, and 
I hope that you my preserver will pardon me.” “Set 
your mind at ease” replied Heu-heung “ about that, 
and come and tell me who you are, and where you 
live, and indeed all about yourself, for I want to have 
a little conversation with you.” “I was born” an- 
swered the other, “in Che-kiang, in the city of 
Shaou-hing, and my father was formerly President 
of the Board of Rites. Unfortunately for the suc- 
cession of the family, he only left at his death one 
son, myself. My name is Choo-lun, and I have had 
the good fortune to pass third at the provincial ex- 
amination just held in Che-kiang. I am just going 
up to the capital, attended by one old servant, for 
the purpose of entering the lists in the ‘assembled 
examination,’ but I did not expect on arriving at the 
foot of this mountain to be attacked by robbers, and 
deprived of the services of my attendant who has 
fallen into a pit in the mountain side, indeed, I do 
not know whether he is dead or alive, and had it not 
been for your kindness in giving me protection, it 
would be hard to say in what condition I might not 
be myself. J do not know when I shall be able to 
requite so much favour and benevolence.” ‘“ What 
requital do I want,” answered Heu-heung, “I beg 
ou will not mention such a ne but my daughter 
as hitherto been a secluded maiden, and is neither 
relation or connection of yours, and for you to go 
into her bedroom and hide yourself while she was 
there, although you did it unintentionally and in the 
fright of the moment, if other people come to hear 
of it, what sort of things will they not say about 
my daughter. However, I havea plan by which 
every breath of scandal may be stopped, and by 
which, if you follow it, neither of you will be hurt, 
but if you will not listen to my suggestion, I can 
on you I will not let you off so easily.” Choo- 
un answered: “ Have you not saved my life, be 
assured that whatever you choose to command I 
shall not dare but to obey.” “I will not deceive 
you,” responded the other, “although we live in the 
mountains we are ch peared of an old family, now 
we have only one child, a daughter, her is twice 
eight, and up to the present moment she is a se- 
cluded maiden. The way in which you met her to- 
day is the destiny of heaven, and in order to avoid 
any occasion of scandal which might arise from the 
accident, I want you to take my daughter and make 
her your wife.” Choo-lun answered, “ You first lay 
me under an obligation by saving my life, and now 
you wish to honour me by offering me your daughter 
in marriage. Of a truth your favours surpass the 
height of heaven and the breadth of earth; my 
gratitude is unbounded, but the hateful destiny of 
your servant has been meagre of good, and has al- 
ready given me a wife, who is now at home. I dare 
not to decnive your honourable daughter, and I must 
beg you to excuse and pardon me. 
—_—_0o—— 


(To be continued.) 
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Continued from page 45. 


Bhottya. Newart. 
11. Chi-chi. Saran-chi. 
12. Chié-gni. Saran Nasei, 
18. Chu (P.) sim pes letter 

@) Ste freee but scarcely 

ibly uttered.) 

14. Chu (P.) Zhi, Saran Pih. 
15. Cheénga, Saran Gniah, 
16. Churu. Saran Khu, 
17. Chuptin. Saran Nha. 
18. Chopkia. Saran Chiah, 
19. Churko. Saran Gun. 
20. Né shu (thampa.) Saran Sanho, 
4 re Ni Chi. 
22. » Ni Nasai. 
23. . ” 7] Ni Swong. 
24, 5 ” Ni Pih. 
25. ” Ni Gniah, 
6. On ” Ni Khu. 
27. ” Ni Nhi. 
2 * Ni Chiah. 
2. Ni Gun. 
30, Sum chu (thampa.) Ni Sanho, 
$l. n Swi Ohi. 
82. x i. Swi Nassi. 
88. - Swi Swong. 
$4. ” Swi Pih. 
85. 5 a Swi Gniah. 
36. og “ Swi Khu. 
7 ” Swi Nha, 
aa mi Swi Chiah, 
39. 4 - Swi Gun. 
40. Zhe-chu (thampa.) Swi Sfnho, 
41. rT] ” Pi Chi. 
42, x os Pi Nassi. 
43. Pi Swong. 
50. Gna-chu (thampa.) Gniayi or Pi-Sanho,or 


merely by pausing on the 
last letter a Gniah or 5: 
and thus also 60, 70, &c. 


are formed out of 6, 7, &e. 

GO. Tukh-chu (thampa.) Qui. 

70. Tun — ” Nhaiyu. 

80. Gheah ” Chaiye. 

90. Gu (P.) ” Guye. 

100. Gheah ° Saché. 

1,000. Tong-the-che, Do-ché, 

10,000. Thea. Zhi-dot. 

100,000. Bum. Lak-chi. 


Nor is the variation, after passing the ten, of any 
jmportance, the principle of both being still the 
game ; that is, repetition and compounding of the 
ordinals; thus, ten and one, ten and two, are the 
forms of expression in both, and so, twice, &c. The 
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Bhotiya word thampa, postfixed to the decimally 
increasing series, is a mere expletive, and often 
emitted in speech. The Newari names of the 
figures from one to ten, as given by Kirkpatrick, are 
not correct, and hence the difference between the 
Newari and Bhotiya némes has been made to appear 
greater than it is: in fact, it seems to me, that even 
the little difference that remains in the present 
specimens may be resolved into mere modes of 
utterance. Although the following offer no verbal 
resemblances, the principle on which they are formed 


presents several analogies. 

Bhotiya and Newari names of the twelve months. 

Newari. Bhotsya. 

February. ——- —— Dagava(or Liwa) Tangbu 
March. Chongchola orChilla. (Lawa) Gnipsa. 
April Bachola or Néla. 2» 99 Sumba, 
.May. Tuchola, , Swola. 2» 9) Zhiba, 
June, Dil’la_ ,, Péla. » 99 Gnappa. 
July. Gung'la ,, Gniila. oy Luakpu, 
August. Yung’la,, Khola. o> «op rumba, 
September Koula ,, Nhila. ’) 99 Gnappa 
October. Kozla_ ,, Chala. 9 99 Guabba. 
November Thingla,, Gungla. »» 99 Chuba. 
Deeember Puéla _,, Séla. +» «9 Chu-chikpa 


January. Sel’la ,, Zhin’chala, ,, ,, 
February. Chil’la ,, Zhin’nala. 


The second set of Newari names is formed merely 
by compounding the word La,a month, with the 
names of the cardinals, one, two, etc. As for the 
first set of names, there too we have the final La; 
and the prefixes are mere characteristic epithets of 
the seasons; thus, February is called Chilla; but 
Chilla means also the cold month, or winter. 

The Bhotiyas, like the Newai, have no simple 
names for the months, but call them periphrastically 
the first, etc. month. Dawa and Lawa, both mean 
& month; but in speech this word is never prefixed, 
save in speaking of the first Bhotiya month or Feb- 
ruary, for from February their year begins. What 
Tangbu means, I know not, unless it be the same 
with Thampa, the word that always closes the series 
of numbers, 10, 20, 80, ete. The names of all the 
others are easily explained, they being compounds 
of the numbers 2, 3, etc. with the syllable p& or b& 
—evidently the L& of the Neware—postfixed., 


Newari names of the seven Bhotiya names of the 
days of the week, seven days, 


Chu-gnipa. 


Sunday, (S) Adhwina, or Chanhu, Nima. 
Monday, (S) Swomwa, ,, Nenhu, Dawa. 
Tuesday, (S) Ongwa, ,, Swonhu, Mimer. 
Wednesday, (S) Budhwa, ,, Penhu, Lhékpa.. 
Thursday, (S) Bussowa, ,, Gnianhu, Phdorboo. 
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Friday, (9) Sukrawa, ,, Khonhu, Pasang. 
Saturday, (8) Sonchowa,,, Nhainhu, Pemba. 


The first of the Newari series are wholly corrupt 
Sanskrit, and the second formed by compounding the 
word Nhi or Gni, a day, with the cardinals: the 
Newars have no simple words of their own, expres- 
. Bive of the seven days. 

A variety of characters ‘is met with in the Ne 
paulese and Bhotiya books, some of which are now 
obsolete. A manuscript, of which a copy is forwarded 
contains a collection of these alphabets, each bear 
ing a separate designation. Of the Newari, threé 
kinds of letters are most familiarly known, and four 
of the Bhotiya. 


WRITTEN CHARACTERS OF NEPAUL PROPER. 

The three Newari alphabets (20 to speak) are 
denominated Bhanjin Mola, Ranja, and Newari. 
Whether these three sorts of letters were formerly 
used by the Siva Mérgi Newars, I cannot say; but 
old Bauddha works exhibit them all, especially the 
two former. Newari alone is now used by both 
sects of Newars for profane purposes; and for sacred, 
both often employ the Devanagarf, oftener the Ne- 
wari. If the Siva M&rgi Newars ever used (which 
I doubt,) Bhanjin Mola, or Ranja, at least, they do 
so no longer; and the Newars of the Buddha faith 
having long ceased ordinarily to employ those letters 
in making copies of their scriptures, few can now 
write them, and the learned only (who are ac- 
customed to refer to their old works) can read them 
with facility. 

In regard to the origin of these letters, we may at 
once refer the Newari to Nagari; but the other two 
present at first sight more difficulties. Dr. Carey 
was, some time back, of opinion, that they are mere 
fanciful specimens of caligraphy. This notion is re- 
_ futed by the fact of their extensive practical applica- 
tion, of which Dr. Carey was not aware when he 
gave that opinion. By comparing one of them (the 
Ranja) with the fourth alphabet of the Bhotiyas, it 
will be seen, that the general forms of the letters 
have a striking resemblance. And as this Lanja or 
Ranja is deemed exotic by the Bhotiyas, I have no 
doubt it will prove the same with the Newari letters 
so called: for the words Lanja, Lantza, and Ranja 
are one and the same.* Of the Bhanjin Mola, it may 
be observed that it has a very ornate appearance, 
and, if the ornamental parts were stripped from the 
letters, they (a3 well as the Ranja) might be traced 

to a Devanagari origin, from the forms of which 


* For Buddha read Bauddha, et sic passim, where the 
word is used adjectively. 
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alphabet the Bauddhas might possibly alter them, 
in order to use them as a cover to the mysteries of 
their faith. "The Bauddha literature is, originfally, 
Indian. Now, though probability may warrant our 
supposing that those who originated it, together with 
its religion, might alter existing alphabetical forms 
for the purpose above hinted at, it will not warrant 
our conjecturing, that they would undergo the toil 
of inventing entirely new characters. All these 
systems of. letters follow the Devanagari arrange- 
ment, noy‘should I hesitate to assign them all a 
Devanagarf origin. Indeed it is well known to the 
learned, that there were anciently in the plains of 
India mai sorts of written characters, since become 
extinct: and £ deye no doubt that the letters adverted 
to were part of theta, 


WRITTEN CHARACTERS OF TIBET.. 

Of the Bhotiya characters, four kinds aze distin- 
guishable ; bat only two of them are known by name 
to the Newars: they are called (in- Tibet as well as 
here) Uchhen and Umen. The first sre- capitals: 
the second, small letters: the third, running hand : 
and the fourth, as already observed, equivalent with 
the Nepaulese ‘Ranja. There is also a character in 


use in and near Tibet which is ascribed to the Sok- ‘ \ 


pawho, with the Hor or Horpa, constituting the 
nomad population of Abetany Turki, and es 
etymon respectively. 

LITERATURE OF BHOT OR TIBET. ' 

The term Bhot is the Sanskrit, Tibet the Persian 
name, Bod the native one, but probably only a cor- 
ruption of the first term, and, if so, the ‘Tibetans 
had not any general name for themselves (Bod-pa) 
or their country when their Indian teachers first 
came among them in the 7th centuary, A.D. 

The great bulk of the literature of Bhot (as of 
Nepaul) relates to the Bauddha religion. In Bhot 
the principal works are only to be found at the la 
monasteries; but numerous Bhotiya books of i inferior 
pretensions, are to be obtained at Katmandu fron 
the poor traffickers and monks who annually visit 
Nepaul on account of religion ahd trade. 


The character of the great part of these latter, or, 


the Bhotiya books procured wt Nepaul, is that of 
popular tracts, suited to the capacity and wants of 
the humbler classes of society, among whom it is 
a subject of. surprise, that literature of any kind 
should be so common in such a region as Bhot, and, 
more remarkably so, that it should be so widely 
diffused as to reach persons covered with filth, and 
destitute of every one of those thousand luxuries 
which (at least in our ideas) precede the great 
luxury of books. 
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Printing is, no doubt, the main cause of this great 
diffusion of books. Yet the very circumstance of 
printing being in such general use, is no less striking 
than this supposed effect of it; nor can I account 
for the one or other effect, unless by presuming that 
the hordes of religionists, with which that country 
[Tibet] swarms, have been driven by the tedium 
vite, to these admirable uses of their time. 

The invention of printing, the Bhotiyas got from 
China; but the universal use they make of it is a 
merit of their own. The poorest individual who 
visits this valley from the north is seldom without 
his Pothi [book], and from every part of his dress 
dangle charms [Jantras,] made up in slight cases, 
the interior of which exhibits the neatest workman- 
ship in print. 

Some allowance, however, should also be made for 
the very familiar power and habit of writing, pos- 
sessed by the people at large: another feature in 
the moral picture of Bhot, hardly less striking than 
the prevalence of printing or the diffusion of books, 
and which 1 should not venture to point out, had I 
not had sufficient opportunities of satisfying myself 
of its truth among the annual sojourners in Nepaul 
who come here in hundreds to pay their devotions 
at the temple of the self-existent Supreme Buddha 
(Swayambhu Adi Buddha}. ) 

In the collections forwarded to the Society will 
be found a vast number of mgnuscripts—great and 
small—fragments, and entire little treatises—all 
which were obtained |as well as the small printed 
tracts} from the humblest individuals. ‘Their number 
and varicty will, perhaps, be allowed to furnish 
sufficient evidence of what 1 have said reyarding 
the appliances of education in Tibet, if due reference 
be had, when the estimate is made to the scanty and 
entirely casual source whence the books were ob- 
tained in such plenty. 

The many different kinds of writing which the 
MSS. exhibit will, perhaps, be admitted yet further 
to corroborate the general power of writing possessed 
by almost all classes of the people. Or, at all events, 
these various kinds and infinite degrees of penman- 
ship, present a curious and ample specimen of Bhotiya 
proficiency in writing, let this proficiency belong to 
what class or classes it may. 

Something of this familiar possession of the ele- 
ments of education, which I have just noticed as 
characterising Bhot, may be found also in India; but 
more, 1 fear, in the theory of its institutions than m 
the practice of its present society, because of the 
su.cessive floods of open violence which have, for 
ages, ravaged that, till lately, devoted land, ‘lhe 
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repose of Bhot, on the other hand, has allowed its 
pacific institutions full room to produce their natural 
effect; and hence we see a great part of the people 
of Bhot able to write and read. 

In whatever I have said regarding the Press, the 
general power and habit of writing, or the diffusion 
of books, in Bhot, I desire to be understood by my 
European readers with many grains of allowance. 
These words are names importing the most different 
things in the world in the favoured part of Europe, 
and in Asia, The intelligent resident in Hindoostan 
will have no difficulty in apprehending the exact 
force which I desire should be attached to such 
comprehensive phrases, especially if he will recollect 
for a moment that the press, writing and books, 
though most mighty engines, are but engines; and 
that the example of China proves to us indisputably, 
they may continue in daily use for ages in & vast 
society, without once falling into the hands of the 


strong man of Milton; and consequently, without 


awaking one of those many sublime energies, the 
full developement of which in Europe has shed such 


a glorious lustre around the path of man in this 


world. 

The printing of Bhot is performed in the stereo- 
type manner by wooden planks; which are often 
beautifully graved: nor are the limited powers of 
such an instrument felt as an inconvenience by a 
people, the entire body of whose literature is of an 
unchanging character. 

The Bhotiya or Tibetan writing, again, often ex- 
hibits specimens of ready and graceful penmanship. 
But then it is never employed on any thing more 
useful than a note of business, or more informing 
than the dreams of blind mythology; and thus, too, 
the yeneral diffusion of books [that most potent of 
spurs to improvement in our ideas} becomes, in 
Bhot, from the general worthlessness of the books 
diffused, at least but a comparatively innocent and 
agreeable means of filling up the tedious hours of 
the twilight of civilization. 

SANSKRIT BAUDDHA LITERATURE OF NEPAUL, 

With respect to the authorites of the Buddhist 
religion or their sacred scriptures, the universal 

ition of the followers of this creed {supported 

by sundry notices in their existing works] asserts, 

at the original body of their scriptures amounted, 

when complete, to eighty-four thousand volumes— 

probably sutras or aphorisms, and not volumes in 
our sense. 

The most authoritative of the books of the Budd- 
hists now extant in Nepaul in the sacred la 
of India, as subsequently to be enumerated, are 
known, collectively, and individually, by the names 


of Satra and Dharma. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON SIAMESE 
SIAMESE contains almost every species of com- 


position. Poems, songs, and myths, many of these 
latter common to the Malays and Burmese. Their 


Cherttras or romances are very numerous, in some — 


of them the famous Rama of Indian story figures. 
Their books of medicine are of considerable an- 
tiquity. Stories are generally spun out to an 
intolerable length, and a fault in the dramatic works 
is that the characters are made to expaess their own 
feelings and opinions. 

1. The Réma-ke-un isa poetical version of the 
Rémdyana of the Hindoos. It relates the adven- 
tures of Rim, or Phra Rim and his brother Phra 
Lak, or the General,—and their wars with Sotsakan 
or Dushakantha (2.e., Ravana), the tyrant of Ceylon, 
who carried off Nang Seda (or Sita), the wife of 
Rama. It takes ten days in the representation. 

2. Radin is a Javanese story,—the history of 
Raden Montri, the son of Thaukhi Repan of Ka- 
sepan, who, having lost his wife in a whirlwind, 
disguised himself and went in search of her. But 
some difficulty occurs, as she also is in disguise. 
Adventures befall him in Daha, whose king has a 
lovely daughter, Bitsaba ;—also in Gagalang and 
Sinyasari. The work is in 70 chapters, 

8. Somanakhodom is a history of Buddha, It is 
also called Wetsandan, (in Pali Wesantara), and is 
in 13 volumes, each of which describes a separate 
state of existence of Buddha. 

4. Wardwong is the history of a person of that 
name and of a princess Nang Kharawi. He poe- 
sessed an enchanted diamond, which was stolen from 
him as he lay asleep in a forest by a Riisi (Sans. 
rishi), The Riisi in escaping through the air with 
his prize, soars too high into the region of the giant 
wind—Lomkriét,—which blows off his head, The 
diamond falls to the ground, is picked up by the 
captain of a Chinese junk, and at length reaches 
Wiariwong. 

Unnariit is a dramatic upera in 10 vols. Unnarit 
was the grandson of Krishna, or the Hindoo 
Anirudha, The story was that Phra-in (Indra) 
descending from the sky in the form of a deer, al- 


lures the Raja Unnarit from his palace, to the palace 
of Thau Kring Phaan, a Yak or demon. Then 
follows the loves of the Raja and the adopted 
daughter of the Yak, and the recital of their cruel 
separation after a short acquaintance. The lady is 
inconsolable, but as she knew not his name, she asks 
the advice of one of her maids, who sketches his 
likeness from memory. The lady then directs search 
to be made everywhere, and lets the messenger take 


* This is an abstract of Captain Low’s article, to be found in 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. xx. 
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@ box of the perfume used by his mistrees as evi- 
dence of his mission. The Raja is found, and hastens 
to follow the messenger to the Yak’s palace. There 
as he is vowing to the lady his love, the Yak’s son 
enters, and seizing him, binds him with a coil of 
snakes and suspends him to the ceiling. Unnarit’s 
uncle, Beromma Chakkzi, on hearing of his nephew's 
misfortune, mounts Khriit, the eagle (Sans. Garuda), 
and speedily arrives at the Yak’s palace; bursting 
into the apartment, the snakes are alarmed at the 
sight of their inveterate foe, and release Unnarat, 
who engages with the Yak in single combat, wins 
and carries off the lady to his own country. 

Chéléwin is the history of the prince of alligators, 
who under disguise decoys the two daughters of a 
Siamese to the banks of the river, and then conveys 
them unhurt to the ocean. Their designations are: 
Nang tap,hau kud, “the princess of the diamond 
ship,” and Nang tap,hau thang, “the princess of 
the golden ship.” King Chau Khrai Thang fas- 
cinated the alligator, which coming on shore was 
slain by him after two fierce engagements. 

Phom Héém.—The story of “Phom Haam,” or 
‘she with the fragrant locks,’ the daughter of an 
elephant. She cuts off one of her ringlets and gives 
it to the winds. It is wafted across the ocean to the 
country of a certain king, who finds it while bathing 
—being directed to where it lay by the perfume it 
spreads around. He consults soothsayers regarding 
the original wearer of this precious ringlet, and is 
directed by them to the residence of Phom Haim. 
With her he elopes, followed by the elephant, [t.e., 
some mortal in a stage of metempsychosis], which 
subsequently dies of grief, bequeathing his tusks to 
Phom Hiaam. 

Pra-thim, This Dr. Leyden has described as a 
mythological account of the origin of the universe, 
according to the Buddhist ideas. It isa transcript 
of a Bak work, and may be epitomised as follows :— 

The world is consumed by seven suns, Indra, 
god of the firmament, and many inferior deities are 
also destroyed, One sun gains the ascendency, and 
then ensues a great deluge, which is tossed and con- 


glomerated by mighty and conflicting winds. Then 
the earth emerges from this chaos, diffusing the most 
exquisite odours. These attract the gods, who des- 
cend to observe whence they proceed. They taste of 
to return to 
the skies, but the female divinities become pregnant 
with the effects and are compelled to remain on earth, 
where they give birth to the beings now spread over 
the globe. The latter part of this story is an alle 

on the evils resulting from a too eager pursuit otf 
sensual gratification. 

(To be continued.) 


RECENT CHANGES IN JAPAN. 


Continued from page 29. 


Tae following is an analysis of a list of 118 
Daimios, who have begged to be allowed to restore 
their fiefs to the Sovereign. The aggregate rev- 
enues, on paper, of these fiefs, amount to 12,034,053 
kokus. The koku is at present worth about 2/. sterling 

The party that has joined this movement, which 
was originated by the Princes of Ohoshiu, Satsuma, 
Hizen, and Toza, is composed as follows :— 

1. Prince Tokugawa Kamenosuke, who succeeded 
the ex-Tycoon chief of the Tokugawa clan. 

2. Of the Gosanke, or three great families, in 
which the succession to the Tycoonate was vested, 
two have sent in memorials, namely, Owari and 
- Kishiu. The third clan, that of Mito, of which 
Prince Mimbu Taiyu (brother of the ex-Tycoon) is 
the chief, has been for many years disturbed by in- 
ternal feuds and dissensions, and this may account 
for its tardiness in joining the movement. 

3. Of the eighteen Kokushiu, or principal nobles of 
Japan, only five names are missing on the list. These 
are Sendai, Awa, Satake, Nambu, and Uyesugi. The 
Prince of Awa, who has been a firm supporter of 
the Mikado's party, will probably not be slow in 
sending in his memorial; and the remaining four 
are northern princes, who, with the exception of 
Satake, have until recently been rebels. 

4. Only two of the Junkokushi, or nobles next in 
rank to the above, have as yet joined the movement, 

5. Of the Fudai, or vassals of the Tycoonate, 
whose ancestors swore allegiance to Iyeyasu, the 
founder of the last dynasty before the overthrow of 
the castle of Osaka, sixty-eight have sent in memo- 
rials, 

6. Of the Tozama, vassals of the Tycoonate, whose 
ancestors submitted to Iyeyasu after the overthrow 
of the castle of Osaka, twenty-five have joined the 
movement. 

7. Eight princes, chiefs of cadet branches of 
different noble families. 


(In the following list, the K. stands for Kokushiu; J. for Jun- 
kokushiu; T. for Tozama ; F. for Fudat ; G. for Gosanke. Of these 
titles we intend to offer an explauation in a separate article. 
The Revenue is in thousands of kokus of rice.) 


LIST OF DAIMIOS. 
Rank. Rev. Position 


Mori gy Chiu 

Prince of Oboehiu, o. _K. 860 W. 
Shimadzu Shosho, Prince of Satsuma ,, 780 W. 
Nabeshima Shosho, Prince of Hizen ,, 357 W. 
Yamanouchi Shosho, Prince of Tosa , 242 W. 
Ikeda Chiujo, Prince of Inshiu .. , 825 Mid. 


Shimadzu Awaji no Kami, 
Cadet of Satsuma 27 W. 
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Matsudaira Shosho, 
Prince of Echizen ee ee K. 


Hosokawa Chiujo, Prince of Higo.. ,, 


Matsudaira Dewa.no Kami, 
Prince of Unshiu .. ae ae 
Todo Uneme no Sho oe rae 
T6d6 Ohiujo er “as o J 
liChiujo .. oe o F. 
Hisamatsu Oki no Kami eo oo F. 
Hisamateu Iki no Kami,. 
Cadet of the above 
Oka Echizen no Kami __... os 
Arima Chiujo, Prince of Chikugo .. K. 
Tokugawa Chiunagon, | 
Prince of Hishiu ., sa Gh 
Mayeda Saisho Chiujo, — 
rince of Kagan ss, oa KK 
Hitotsuyonagi Inaba no Kami. T. 
Katé noto no Kami ri yards 
Tokugawa Samnri Chiujo, 
Prince of Owari_ ee 
Doi Awaji no Kami ve oo FF 
Honda Shuzen no Sho 


Matsudaira Sanuki no Kami oo 
Inaba Jijiu.. . .. oe a 


Nagai Hizen no Kami re oe 9 
Yagiu Tajima no Kami ., 08 9 
Toda Awaji no Kami ee sar gg 
Naruse Hayato no Kami, 


Dependent of Owari 
Kuroda Shusho, Prince of Chikuzen K. 
Matsudaira Dzusho no Kami oo BE 
Honda Mino no Kami_si,, 0° 9 
Sakai Uta no Kami oe 00 9 
Nagai Hiuga no Kami 
Kutsuki Omi no Kami 
Aoyama Sakié no Daibu 
Honda Higo no Kami oo 9 
Yanagisawa Kai no Kami.. os 
Mayeda Jijiu, .. Cadet of Hage 
Kiyégoku Hida no Kami .. 
Asano Shésho, Prince of Geishiu,. : a 
Wakebe Wakasa no Kami.. were 
Takenokoshi Iyo no Kami.. oo FB. 
Ota Idzumo no Kami ‘a eee i 
Ichihashi Shimosa no Kami 


eo 99 
ee ee 99 
ee ee b } ] 
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Rank. Rev, Position 
320 N.W, 
640 W. 
180 W. 
100 N.W. 
323 Mid. 
250 Mid. 
150 W. 
30 W. 
10 £E. 
210 W 
619 S.W. 
1,0224 W. 
10 W. 
25 =«O«€E:. 
619 =E. 
23 —O«E:. 
GO. OE... 
120 ~W. 
120 Mid. 
32. —=COWV «J 
10 E 
10 N.W 
85 —E. 
520 W. 
60 W. 
50 «OE. 
150 W. 
86 Mid. 
82. WW. 
60 «W. 
10 &E. 
150 E. 
100 W. 
16 OW. 
426 W. 
20 =£E. 
20 =&E. 
20 W. 
18 E. 
Honj6é H6oki no Kami 7 . FL 70 W. 
Inaba Sakié no Suke os » T. 66 W. 
Sangoku Sanuki no Kami ., . FF. 80 W. 
Ikéda Tajima no Kami .., -. T. 108 W. 
Ogasawara Sayemon no Jo . F. 223 W. 
Hori Teijiré .. oe » y 80 KE, 
Kiyégoku Sado no Kami oe - T. 514 W, 
Okéehi Giyobu Taiyu ee ee F ‘ 70 E. 


Rank. Rev. Position 
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Kinoshita Yamato no Kami arm te 
Honda Tsushima no Kami.. sa Be 
Aoyama Daizen no Suke .. ee 9) 
Tani Daizen no Suke 4 ca ke 
Matsudaira Mikawa no Kami, 

Prince of Sakushiu .. K. 
Sakai Saki no Shosho s és is 


25 
10} 
48 
10 


100 
118 


Sakai Sakiegéno Suke, Cadet of the above. 10 


Toda Tamba no Kami ace ocd 
Uyemura Uzen no Kami .. a. 
Okabe Mino no Kami a 08 9 
Niwa Nagato no Kami ee ee 99 
Kuki Osumi no Kami ‘a 2 T. 
Sakurai Omi no Kami ee ee F. 
Midzuno Dewa no Kami .. om 


Honjé Nunai Shéyu is oc 
Matsudaira Noto no Kami.. 0° 9 
Ogasawara Shinano no Kami 0 9 
Hotta Buzen no Kami oe ve yy 
Doi Noto no Kami .. a oo 99 


Abe Kazoye no Kami oe aT) 
Hori Nagata no Kami oe oy 


Honda Kawachi no Kami .. on 9 
Watanabe Tango no Kami.. oy 
Ishikawa Hiuga no Kami .. oo 9 
Inagaki Wakasa no Kami .. 08 
Ikeda Jijiu, Prince of Bizen . «K 
Ogasawara Toyochiyomaru 0. FF. 
Kurushima Iyo no Kami .. eats 
Kiyégoku Shimdésa no Kami . BF. 
Arima Totomino Kami .. are 
Matsudaira Sahioye no Kami_igs. F. 
Daikiu Sayemon no J6_—Oiss ary) 
Koide Ise no Kami .. oe ee 
Itakura Setau no Kami o. FF. 
Ikeda Manjiré sa Pre 
Ogasawara Nakatsukasa Teiya ey 
Ota Setsu no Kami.. os 0° 9 
Makino Buzen no Kami .. we 35 
Misira Gemba no Kami... eis 
Magaki Tsushima no Kami oo B. 
Kinoshita Bicchiu no Kami oes 
Kano Tétémi no Kami es ey 


Wakizaka Awaji no Kami.. 


Kuroda Kai no Kami, Cadet of Chikuzen 
. iF. 


Naité Tamba no Kami Pe 


Akidzuki Nagato no Kami.. noe 
Yamana Inaba no Kami .. 

Mori Ise no Kami, . .Cadet of Choshiu 
Hitotsuyanagi Tsushima no Kami.. T. 
Matsudaira Idzumi no Kami re i 
Aski Mimbu Shéyu T ew ke 
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Rank. Rev. Position 
Ota Yamato no Kami sa... T. 10 CE. 
Hori Mino no Kami ae . KF 16 E. 
It6 Harima no Kami oe T. 10} W. 
Ogasawara Omi no Kami .. F. 10 W. 
Mori Echigo no Kami __saz.. . T. 20 W. 
Manabe Shimosa no Kami-.. . F 40 W. 
Nagai Shinano no Kami .. eax. 10 Be. 
Andé Hida no Kami “e os yy «= O8ReCSWV.«CV 
Yokugawa Shinzammi Chiujo, | 
Successor to the late tycoon 700.—OoE:. 
as chief of the Tokugawa clan 
Matsudaira Sado no Kami. . F 80 W. 
Matsudaira Kadzuye no Kani icy 10 WW. 
Mayeda Shigematsu, .. Cadet of Kaga 100 W. 
Matsudaira Tajima no Kami . F. 82 W. 
Mori Tsushima no Kami .. oe T 1 W. 
—— 
@ 
Aeviews, 
Four Hundred Millions. Chapters on 
China and the Chinese. By the Rev. A. E. \ ov:r, 
Missionary at Ningpo. With maps and illustrations. 


London: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. 1870. 

This is a pretty book on China and the Chinese 
from a missionary point of view. It is intended in 
the first place to impress on the minds of its readers 
the wonderful magnitude of the Chinese Empire, 
comprehending, as it does, the regiuns of Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Tibet, and Turkestan, and containing a 
grand total of 400 millions; and in the next place 
to imbue the minds of christians with the great ex- 
tent of this field for evangelizers. 

Mr. Moule is quite an enthusiast in a very good 
cause, but like all enthusiasts he has but a onesided 
view of things, and in that proportion he lays his 
cause open to dispute by those who are unfriendly 
to it. A missionary has nothing whatever to do 
with political questions, he can rarely solve them 
aright from a political point of view. Declaiming 
against the opium trade has done nothing towards 
its abolition, and it certainly was not forced upon 
China by “the roar of guns,” as our author asserts. 

The book is written in a pleasing style, and con- 
tains a mass of curious information, gleaned during a 
long sojourn, and in close relations with the people of 
Ningpo and its vicinity; but the assertions are 
frequently made too sweeping to be correct. When 
@ writer on Chinese subjects declares: “ There are, I 
believe, no schools whatever for girls in any part of 
the Empire; their sole education consists of instruc- 
tion in the art of cooking rice, of washing cabbages, 
of making shoes, of plain and coarse sewing, and of 
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embroidery,” we distrust his views, because he 
assumes a complete knowledge of the country of 400 
millions, which we know he cannot possess. Mr. 
Moule again contends that “their outward appear- 
ance as a nation morally, is very far superior to the 
moral aspect of other heathen nations; but what is 
meant by “outward appearance morally,” is it that 
the morals of the Chinese are superior, or that their 
ethical dogmas on which their morals should be 
tounded are supericr to those of other nations ? 

In the next few pages he shews that their injunc- 
tions to love, honour, and succour father and mother, 
to honour and obey the King, and all put in au- 
thority, are the groundwork upon which the Empire 
has been built, and the cause of its lasting so long. 
The Chinese are Pelagians in their belief that infants 
are born without sin, and Humanitarians in thinking 
that education is the means of preventing its growth 
They hold up certain cardinal virtues, as philan- 
thruphy, righteousness, decorum, prudence, and 
fidelity ; and they insist on keeping correctly the 
five relationships of life, viz., between the Prince 
and his ministers, the father and his children, the 
husband and wife, the elder and younger brethren 
and between friends. 

Some of the maxims of the great sages are worth 
recording. “Do not to others what you would not 
that they should do to you.” “The superior man,” 
says Confucius, “wishes to be slow in his words, 
and earnest in his conduct.” Lautsz says, “To be 
content is to be rich.” ‘The good man should ever 
love the man who is not good, and reward illwill by 
virtue.” “The good man gives and asks not, does 
good and asks for no recompense.” In the Book of 
Rewards and Punishments it is said: “‘ Commiserate 
the ills of men, rejoice at their well-being, succour 
them in extremity, publish not the shortcomings of 
others, boast not of thine own excellence; when you 
are insulted, be not enraged, when favour is shown 
you, tremble at it.” ; 

The chapters on the superstitions of the Chinese ; 
on Chinese Beggars; and another on Chinese Pro- 
verbs, render the book attractive. The engravings 
after Chinese originals are very quaint and peculiar. 
It would have been in better taste had Mr. Moule 
retained the mandarin syllabication for all the 
Chinese words and phrases, instead of alternating it 
with that of the Ningpo dialect, which is the York- 
shire patois of Chinese. 

As specimens of Ningpo proverbs we may quote 
the following : 

‘You doff your shoes and hose with night’s return, 
But who shall say you'll don them with the morn? 
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‘There are two-good people; one dead, the other 
not yet born.” 
** Fearest thou not God ; be still, O soul! 
And listen to the thunder roll !’’ 


——_)———— 


Travels of Fah-hian and Sung-yun, 
Buddhist Pilgrims from China to India, (400 a.v., 
and 518 a.p.) Translated trom the Chinese. By 
SAMUEL Brat, B.A., a Chaplain in H.M’s. Fleet, 
&c. London: Tribner & Co., 1869. 


The Travels of Fah-hian were presented to the 
learned world in 1836 by M. Abel-Rémusst for the 
first time in French. And it was not surprising 
that even in the hand of that able scholar, the 
original suffered somewhat in the translation. M. 
Stanislas Julien with his usual acumen insinuated 
the possibility of errors on the part of his old teacher, 
and we doubt not but zhat he was correct. At all 
events it has lead Mr. Beal to inquire into it, and 
has enabled him to furnish us with a really critical 
version ot this interesting author. The opportunities 
Mr. Beal had in China, during the occupation of 
Canton by the allied forces in 1859, were exceedingly 
well employed by him in acquiring so useful a 
knowledge of the Chinese language, as to put us into 
possession of not only this translation, but to give 
us versions of several Buddhist Siétras as well. 

In an exhaustive introduction to the work, Mr. 
Beal gives us a complete epitome of the history of 
Buddhism in China, and many curious particulars, 
partly original, and partly culled from the most 
various sources, which cannot fail to assist greatly 
all future students of Buddhism. 

When Buddhism arose in India,—say B.c. 500,— 
China was composed of a number of petty states, 
which were a prey to any wild tribes of the desert 
that choose to break in upon them. About 250 n.c. 
a remarkable prince of the Tsin state, overpowering 
the rest, and taking the title of First Emperor (Cht 
Hwang-tt), vanquished some of these Tartar tribes, 
and built the Great Wall to keep them out of his 
dominions. 

The chief of the Hiungnu, Mothe, had overcome 
the Yuchi, the most formidable of the Eastern 
Tartar tribes, and extended his rule from the frontiers 
of China to the confines of Europe. The Lesser 
Yuchi finally settled in Thibet, and the Greater 
Yuchi to the West and South, expelling the abo- 
rigines (Sakas or Sus) of the provinces now called 
Yarkand and Kashgar. : 

In B.c. 188, Woo-ti sent an embassy to this latter, 
but his envoy was imprisoned, and only returned 
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after being nearly thirteen years absent. The object 
of this expedition, to obtain an alliance with the 
Yuchi against the Huingny, failed, but the contest 
with the barbarians continued, and during these wars 
a golden statue of Buddha was taken in a country 
among the Tsung-ling mountains and brought to 
China, and the Chinese now for the first time be- 
came acquainted with the Buddhist faith. 

But it was not until the reign of Ming-ti (a.p. 62) 
that a direct attempt to naturalize Buddhism in 
China was made. The Emperor had a vision, in 
which he is stated to have scen an immense image 
19 feet high, of gold, and with a halo of light about 
the head. The learned explained this to be Buddha, 
The Emperor was then induced to despatch a mission 
to India to obtain information. This mission re- 
turned with a number of books and images, and 
accompanied by “Kisvamitanga. This learned 
Hindoo is stated to have translated the Sitra of 42 
Sections into Chinese, and to have died at Loyang, 


Chu-fa-lan became his coadjutor in the work of the . 


translation ot the five Buddhist works they had con- 
veyed trom India; amongst which were the Sttra 
of 42 Sections, the Dasabhiani Siitra, and the Lalita 


Vistara, F'it-pin-hing King ih AS 47 ra ? 

We have here made an abstract of a few pages of 
Mr. Beal’s admirable introduction, to show the in- 
teresting and thorourh manner in which he has 
treated his work. Ile continues the history of 
Buddhism in its relation to China in the same way, 
and this renders the book most valuable for the 
student of this wide spread crecd, and for the mis- 
sionary who would seek to understand the character 
and origin of the religion which he has to oppose by 
his own more enlightened faith, 

‘“ Buddhism in China” says Mr. Beal, “has ex- 
hibited a vitality which has enabled it to survive 
persecution and to triumph over every obstacle.” 
This he attributes to three circumstances, 1. The 
character of the relizion.”. The Confucian system 
was not properly a relizion, it was a system of ethics, 
meant only for man in his political aspect. Ignoring 
the gods and the future life, it left the mind un- 
satistied. Buddhism supplied this want, exhibiting 
a future of reward and punishment beyond this 
present life, and speculated on the destiny of the 
soul in seeking to reach the Supreme Good. “2, The 
character of the Chinese people.” The doctrines of 
Confucius had paved the way for those of Buddha 
by inculcating virtue and purity. And although the 
latter had a tendency to scholastic and metaphysical 
speculation, the habits of thought of the Chinese 
were aflected mainly by the morals insisted upon. 
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The question ‘between the &erats and the priests 
was not one of logic, but of morals and of fact. 
What was the right motive to a virtuous life? Is 
there a heaven for the good and a hell for the bad?” 
And this absence of the scholastic element in Chinese 
Buddhism is the third reason aduced by Mr. Beal to 
account for its success. 

In commending the study of this work to our 
readers, we must observe that the value of it is 
greatly enhanced by the notes both original and 
collected from every source. 
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Miscellaneous BNotes, 


EDITOR'S NOTES. 


Tue splendid library of Chinese books, formerly 
belonging to Dr. Robert Morrison, now in University 
College, to which they were presented by Sir George 
Thomas Staunton, and others, are now being cata- 
logued, and the Council has decided that they shall 
be bound in European fashion. The collection, 
which reaches nearly 10,000 volumes, will thus be 
compactly arranged and lettered with the titles in 
Chinese and English. It includes some very valuable 


collections of reprints, 2 a and all the large 
histories and lexicographic works used by the learned 
sinologue to whom it formerly belonged. 

Chinese philosophy is beginning to attract atten- 
tion in Europe. We have two editions of “ Zawtsz,” 
the founder of Tauism, from Germany this year. The 
first by R. von Plinckner, and the second by Victor 
von piers both translations of the “ Tau-té-king, 
34 fit Xk, ” tho former is rather too paraphrastic, 
the latter appears to be well done, and follows the 
terseness of the original author. We shall devote a 
few pages to a critical review of these at an early 
date. There is also published a study of the same 
subject by Mr. T. Watters, of H.M. Civil Service 
in China, which is said to be of value and importance. 
We have not seen it. 

Of greater interest is the new work of Major- 
General A. Cunningham, on the Ancient Geography 
of India. 1. The Buddhist period, including the 
Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Chinese 
Pilgrims, Judging from the able work on Ladak by 
the same author, we may expect to find ‘in it the 
well arranged results of careful research. The ap- 
pointment of General Cunningham to the direction 
of the Archeological Survey of India, places him in 
@ position to extend his investigations, and will 
doubtless enrich our stores considerably. 
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ON THE CHINESE DIALECT SPOKEN IN HAINAN. 
By Rosert SwinHog, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Taiwan. 


On landing at the chief port of Hainan I was 
struck by the resemblance of the language of the 
natives to that of the Amoy people. One could un- 
derstand a good deal of what was said, but not 
enough for conversation. The same language did 
not extend throughout the island, but over the 
greater part of its civilised portion. The magistrate 
at Shuy-wei-sze informed me that it was spoken in 
the Kiungshan, Tinggan, Wénchang, and Chingmai 
districts, except at the forts of some of the hills 
where Hakka settlers from the Canton main had 
introduced their rough patéis of the mandarin dialect. 
In Linkao and Changhwa, he said, the Ze language 
prevailed; in Kangén, Cantonese; in Lohwuy, 
Hwuytung, and Wunchoo, Hakka, Mandarin, and 
the Le dialect; in Tanchow and Nychow, Mandarin. 
This distribution may be taken for what it is worth ; 
but we noticed that the Chineso at the southern 
and western parts had peculiar languages, which, 
(with tho exception of the mandarin, said to have 
been introduced by the exiled statesman Sootungpo,) 
belonged to branches of the northern tongue, with 
which I had no acquaintance: I could therefore 
take no note of them, but the speech of the capital 
‘and the northern portion of the country, derived 
from the earliest settlers, was interesting from its 
being evidently an offshoot of the Amoy or Holdkcven 
group of dialects, which our missionaries have long 
studied at Amoy and Swatow; and I was anxious 
to learn in what way it had been influcnced by its 
transplantation and comparative isolation. 

Ho Kienlung, the Lieutenant in charze at Tai- 
ping-sze, who accompanied me from the interior back 
to the capital and showed me such marked attention, 
and who was born and brought up in the capital 
city, supplied me with the list of words and sentences 
of the Hainan dialect which I am about to offer. 

To make comparison with the Amoy dialect, the 
Rev. Carstairs Douglas, missionary at Amoy of the 
English Presbyterian Mirsion, and a very thorough 
scholar of the dialect of his station, has kindly sup- 
plied Amoy equivalents for the Hainan words and 
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phrases, adding often very valuable notes and explan- 
ations, Mr. Douglas’ travels in the Hokkéen or 
Fokien Province, have enabled him to note the 
variations that many words underyo in the different 
districts over which his mission labours extend, and 
these variations he has been so good as to add to hia 
table. | 

The districts are alluded to under their initials, 
and comprise Amoy, Changchow, Chinchew, and 
Tung-an; thus, A for Amoy, C for Chanzchow, Ch ior 

_Chinchew, and T for Tung-an. The initial II refere 
to Hainan, and R to the reading form of the Amcy 
dialect, which often differs from the sound adopted 
in speaking, and approaches the rendering in the 
Court, or Mandarin dialect, of the symbolic character, 
and M to the Mandarin dialect itself. In Mr. 
Douglas’ table the vowels are to be sounded as in 
German, but ‘0’ is to be pronounced like the word 
‘awe.’ The syllables m and na have no distinct 
vowel, but the labials are pronounced by themselves 
with a sort of latent vowel. Vowels followed by a 
suspended N or NG are read with a nasul twang as 
in the French son and sang, 

The list of words and phrases of the Swatow 
dialect was obligingly afforded me by the Rev. H. 
L. Mackenzie, of the English Presbyterian Mission 
at Swatow. Mr. Mackenzie has not added many 
notes, ag he says they would for the most part be 
the saine as those given by Mr, Douylas, and he has 
adhered to the orthography of the latter. To avoid 
confusion I have adapted my list to the same system 
of spelling. 

Colloquial Chinese is much marked with tones, or 
Intonations of the voice, in pronouncing words so as 
to make the syllables of which it is chiefly composed 
intellizible, but for the present comparative purpose 
these are scarcely needed. The Hainan dialect did 
not seem to differ much in this respect from its allies 
of Amoy and Swatow, and I therefore did not 
trouble to note them except in occasional words. 
As they were not entered in my table of woras, my 
coadjutors have also for the most part omitted thom 
in their tables. 
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NouMERALS, 
Hainan, Amoy. Swatow. 
1, Yet it, chit it, chek. 
2. No je, ng, (C) no: ji, no. 
8. Ta sa sa" 
4, Ti 8i gl. 
5. Gnow ngo' go° ngow. 
6. Lak lak lak. 
7. Sheit ch’it ch’it. 
8. Peih poeh, (C) peb poeh. 
9. Kau kau kau. 
10. Tap chap chap (tsap). 
100. Yet beh chit pah,(C) chit peh chek peb. 


1,000 Yet shai chit ch’eng, (T) ch’ai” chek ch’oi® 
10,000 Yet man chit ban chek buan. 


The first and second numerals have only one form 
in the Hainan for cardinal and ordinal numbers, 
whereas in the Amoy and Swatow there isa form 
for each. 

It will be noticed that in 8, 4, and 10, the sibilant 
nitial of the Amoy and Swatow change in the 


Hainan to T, while in 7 it intensifies. In 8, the sus-. 


pended nasal termination, which in Mandarin is fully 
expressed thus, ‘san,’ is in the Hainan entirely lost. 
So also in 1,000 the Mandarin ‘tseen’ through the 
Tung-an ch’ai® becomes in Hainan ‘shai.’ The sub- 
stitution of m for B in 10,000 is not infrequent even 
in Amoy itself, these two labials being unfixed and 
not of exact sound ; in Mandarin the initial is a ‘w,’ 
thus, ‘wan.’ In 100 8 takes the place of P, while 
in 8 the initial Pp retains its sound. 


Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Have you dined? chiah moe bo chiah be bo chiah bue bo. 
(Have you eaten (C) chia moe bo 
rice or no ?) 
Have eaten chiah lian chiah liau chiah liau. 


Note.—Be (C. moe) is soft boiled rice, but hard 
boiled rice is png (C. pui®), Mandarin, fan (C. Dou- 


gias). 
Hainan. Amoy Swatow. 


How old are you? ni oa taui k’oe li foe choche lu jieh choe hue. 
(C) li joa che hoe 


Note.—But in some other phrases the word joa or 
loa (reading form, jiok, and Mandarin, jo), is pro- 
nounced oa, a8 bo-oa, not many, (C. Douglas.) 


Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
How much money ? — 
oa taui chi joa choe chi? jieh choe chi® 


J va, 0a goa oa, 


You nu, lu li, (T) lu, [ChJliét li, 1 
He yi i i, 
We oa-nang goan, gun, lan oan, nan. 
How far ?— [choe low. 
oa hoe, oatauilau joah’ng, joachoelo* jieh h’ng, jieh 
Le, Chinese mile:— 

li li li. 
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Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Here to there :— ii ko, 
chinai kau hunai chihnihkauhit nih chih ko kat 


What will you sell it for? Wish how many cash *— 
voe oa tauichi beh joa choe chi® boe jieh choe 


[C] boeh joa che chi? = chi” 


(ngiin. 
beh chit e gun boe chek kai 


C}boeh chit 8 
on} béh chit ge orn 


Note.—The classifier = (Ch. ge) is evidently the 
Mandarin ke. I have literally translated the Hainan 
phrase into the Amoy, but we usually say ‘ beh chit 
k’o’ gun,’ k’o’ meaning a circular piece; or ‘chit e 
gun chi"’ one silver coin. (C. Douglas.) 


For one dollar :— 
voe yet kai yin 


Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Where do you come from * — 
nu dinai lai li tui ta loh lai lii ti ko lai. 


Note.—The Hainan ‘dinai”’ Amoy ti ta loh, 
‘where.’ H. di, A. ti, [reading form si, Mandarin 
she] used in asking questions, e.g., ti si, ‘what time 
ti chite, ‘what one?’ ti ta loh, ‘what place?’ H. 
nai, A. nih, [reading form li,] ‘a place’ or ‘in.’ (C. 
Douglas. | 

Hainan. Swatow. 
Man :— (nang. 
nang, kung te nang lang, ta po’ lang nang, ta pow 
How many men f — 


Amoy. 


oa taul nang joa choe ling jieh choe nang. 
Woman :— 

p’oo nin nang hujin lang hujin nang. 
Boy :— 
ta pau (upper tone] ta po’, [Cj chapo: ta pow kian 
Girl :— 
ta pafi [even tone] tsa bo’[C]cha bo: cha bow kia® 
How many children have you ? 

oa tauikaikia  joachoe(e]kian jieh choe kian 


Notes.—Man in general ‘homo,’ is lang, but man 
@ male, is in Amoy tapo' lang. The Hainan kungte 
seems composed of kung ‘a male’ and te, Mandarin 
seng or ‘born.’ Mr. Douglas says that kung in Amoy 
colloquial is only applied to quadrupeds. 

Woman: Hainan pu,’A. nu, Mandarin fu, from 
old form bu, which has another trace in the Amoy 
bo: ‘ wife,’ and in chabo’ ‘ woman,’ [C. Douglas.] H. 
nin, A. jin; H. nang, A. lang, etymologically the 
very same as jin, as may be thus traced: Amoy, jin, 
(reading form in Mandarin colloquial,) Hainan nin, 
(reading form in Mandarin colloquial,) Ningpo nying, 
Swatow nang, Amoy lang, (colloquial form). It is 
curious to trace the word repeated thus twice in two 
different forms in the same phrase, but I have met 
with the same in the case of other words. 

The Amoy ta po’, and quite probably also the 
Hainan ta pau, means a male person in general, and 
not merely a boy. (C. D.) 
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THE NORTHERN FRONTAGERS OF CHINA. 
By Henry H. Howorrn, Esq., &e. 


& THE KERAITES 

In a previous paper I have collected the evidence 
upon which I deem it reasonable to connect the Kal- 
mucks with the Keraites of the days of Zenghiz. I 
will now complete the work by a resumé of what 
we know of the Keraites, and shall use for the pur- 
pose the very valuable Geographical and Ethno- 
logical notes attached to Erdmann’s “ History of 
Temudschin,”* and D’Ohsson’s “History of the 
Mongols.” These writers have ransacked every 
authority, their chief materials being the great work 
of Raschid ed din,} of which it is scandalous that 
there has never been a translation, and that of Iakinth 
of which the only translation is in the inaccessible 
Russian of Father Hyacinth. 

The name Keraite is probably connected with kara 
‘black.’§ This is the native ethnology of the name 
as given by Erdmann, who relates in tradition, that 
in ancient times there wasa great chief who had 
eight sons, all of whom had tawny skins, whence 
they were called Keraite or Geraite. That in course 
o: time each family or clan descended from these 
sons adopted its own peculiar name, except the 
tamily of the eldest, to which the kingly dignity 
belonged, this retain:d the name Keraite, and as is 
usual among the Turks and Mongols, the tribe to 
which the Khan’s family belonged gave its name to 
the confederacy. 

The Keraites lived on the banks of the rivers 
Orcoun and Toula, the Ouan and the Keroulan, and 
the neighbourhood of the Karakoum mountains. 
These latter separated them from the land of the 
Naimans, a great and powerful nation who bounded 
them on the west. On the south they were bounded 
by the Pe-tata, white Tatars or Ongouts. On the 
north by the Merkites, and perhaps the Djelaires, 
and on the east by the Mongols Proper. 

The Keraites are the Cherith of Abulfaradj and 
the Arab writers. Fora long time they have been 
interesting to the students of Nestorian missionary 
enterprise. Their Khan, Oang Khan, having been 


*“* Temudschin der Unerschiitterlicke,"” by F. V. 
Erdmann, Leipzig. 1862. 

+‘* Hist. des Mongols depuis T'chingiz Khan jusqu'a 
Timour Beg ow Tumerlan,” by the Baron D'Ohsson, 
4vols. Paris: 1852. 

+“ Dianin ut Tevarikh,” or collection of annals. by 
Fazel-oullah Raschid, cir. 1303. 

§ (China is called ‘‘ The Black eg ” by the Tibetans 
and ‘‘kara" by the Japanese. 
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identified with the Prester John of medisval ro- 
mance, and his people been considered as a Christian 
colony in Central Asia; Dr. Oppert, lately a Libra- 
rian at Windsor, and a deep scholar, has written 
most ingenious and learned work to prove that this 
view is mistaken, and that the real Prester John 
was the Gourkhan of Kara Khitai. Mis reasoning 
is not entirely conclusive; Kara Khitai was such a 
vast empire, so familiar to the Persians and Arabs, 
that I can hardly conceive their having made the 
mistake of confounding it with that of the Keraites. 
The Franciscan Missionaries, who also identify the 
Keraites with the people of Prester John, lived too 
near the period when he flourished, and had too 
good opportunities of ascertaining the fact (doubly 
interesting to them,) to have been misled. Again, 
the grandfather of Oang Khan was called Marcouz 
Bouyourouc; Marcouz is too clearly a Christian 
name to be a mere accidental resemblance. It is so 
far as I know entirely foreign to the Mongols, and 
was probably derived from tho Nestorians. Again, 
we have identified the Keraites with the Kalmucks. 
I beliove there is some idiosyncracy in races in re- 
gard to religion, The Turks have everywhere 
greedily adupted the religion of Islam. They have 
been, save a very few, unstable disciples of Lama- 
ism; the Mongol races are just the reverse. Nes- 
torian Christianity, and the purer forms of Lamaism 
have much in common, and were sometimes classed 
together by the Chinese. It is not improbable 
therefore, that the Nestorians may have paved the 
way for the introduction of Lamaism among the 
western Mongols, which we know took place in the 
days of Zenghiz Khan. We should be startled to 
meet anywhere in history with a Turkish nation of 


Christians, which would be the case if the great 
Turk confederacy we call the empire of Kara Khitai 
should prove to be the nation of Prester John. 
However this be, and the question is an open one, 
it does not immediately atfect the ethnology of the 
Keraites which we have shewn to be Kalmuck. We 
must now collect the few facts we have in their 
history. 

The grandfather of Oang Khan was called Mar- 
couz Bouyourouc, or Merghiz Buiruck as Erdmann 
writes it. In his days the Tatar rare was very 
powerful, and continually harassed the empire of 
China; its chief was Naour Bouyourouc. In his 
court lived one Bujur Naur, who, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, carried off the chief of the Keraites 
sat delivered him up to the Kin Emperor; the 
latter fastened him on a wooden ass, and he thus 
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perished. The widow of the deceased Keraite chief 
took a characteristic revenge; under pretence of 
doing homage she offered the Tartar leader a present 
of 100 sheep, ten oxen, and 100 bags full of kumiss, 
When the bags of kumiss were produced in the 
banqueting room, 100 armed men who had been 
sewn up in them cut their way out and killed the 
Tartar and those about him. 

Marcouz left two sons, Courdjacouz Bouyouroue 
and Gourkhan, the former succeeded him and had 
six sons, Thogrul, Ergeh Cara, Tatimur Taijschi, 
Bucka Timur, Ilekah Sengun, and Docharembu 
Geraiti. Courdjacouz was killed while his eldest son 
Thogrul was plundering outside the kingdom; this 
enabled two ot his brothers to seize the royal dignity 
he however returned, killed them both, and seate 
himself on the throne. <A third brother, Ergeh 
Cara, (according to D’Ohsson it was Gourkhan,) who 
had been implicated, tled to the Naimans, they fur- 
nished him with an army with which he drove out 
Thogrul, who with 100 horsemen fled to Jissoujai, 
the tather of Zenghiz Khan, who marched ayainst 
the intruder, drove him out and reinstated Thogrul. 

The following year Thovrul was beaten Dy his 
uncle Gourchan, who seized the throne. A second 
time did Jissoujai return to his assistance, and a 
second time place him on the throne, were he firmly 
fixed himself, and made friends with his brother 
Uckah Senzan. 

Some time after, a General of Bouyourouc Khan, 
chief of the Naimans, ravared the country of the 
Keraites, and carried off as plunder the bagwa-e, ete. 
of Thozrul’s brother and of his relations. ‘Thogrul 
sent his son Sengan with an army corps to ask assis- 
tance from Zenzhiz, who had in the meantime sue- 
ceeded his father. The latter set out to meet him 
from his residence near the lake Neussuzu, levied 
tribute from his people to present to him, zave him 
a tete on the Toura, and in consideration of his old 
friendship with Jissoujai, promised to aclknowledge 
him as his father. in the spring of 1197 they 
niarched against and defeated ae Bourkins, and in 
the autumn defeated the Merkites, and drove away 
their chief Toucta. Zenghiz Khan generously sur- 
rendered all the plunder to Thogrul, In 1199 the two 
allies attacked the strong power of the Naimans. 
The Naiman prince bore the Chinese title of Tai- 
vang, Which is corrupted by the Monzol historian 
into Tayang. The Mongols and Keraites taking 
advantage of a civil strife between Tayang and _ his 
brother, invaded the country aud drove out the 
former. Thozrul, who was net of a very amiable 
disvosition, began to grow jealous of Zenzhiz, sud- 
denly struck his camp and left the latter in the 
enemies country, from which he had in consequence 
to retire. Thogrul’s treachery was followed by an 
attack on the Keraite provinces of Daldon and 
Amaschera by the Naimans, the capture of a large 
booty, and a tresh recurrence for assistance to Zeng- 
hiz. The latter, more generous or crafty than usual, 
forgot the injury, once more went to the rescue and 
deteated the Naimans; the plunder, as before, was 
resigned to Thogrul, who rewarded the, Mongol 
General with a present of ten great cups of gold, 


The old jealous feeling was soon again revived, ° 
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and Th lotted against and attempted to as- 
sassinate Zenghiz. The latter was seriously beaten 
in a great battle and driven to very hard straits, and 
a fugitive he had toimplore the clemency of Thogrul 
in & very erate address, given by D‘Ohsson, i. 73. 
it was of little avail, and the quarrel was fought out. 
After a sharp battle Thogrul was defeated, and 
escaped to land of the Naimans, his ancient foes, 
where he was assassinated, his head was cut off and 
sent to Zenghiz, who is said to have deplored the 
death of the old man, and after the fashion of the 
Mongols to have had his skull encased in silver and 
made into a State drinking cup. Thus perished 
Thogrul Khan, better known by his Chinese title of 
Oang or Wang Khan, for many years identitied with 
Prester John, as I have already said. Ilis son 
escaped to Thibet, and afterwards to the country of 
the Calladjes, Turkish subjects of the Khan of Iara 
Khitai, where he was murdered. 

Zenghiz now took possession of and annexed the 
country of the Kernites. Several facts shew how 
important a conquest this must have been to the 
budding Mongol power. Its capital, Karakoum, 
became the metropolis of the vast empire of Zenghiz. 
Its soldiers became some of his most trusty troops, 
and among the many names of great officers and 
generals in the households of the sons of Zenghiz 
not a few were Keraites, (see a list of some of them 
in Erdmann’s op. cit. 231.) Buta stronger proof of 
the greatness as well as close race-atlinity of the 
Keraites with the Mongols Proper is to be found in 
the family relationship that subsisted between Zeng- 
hiz and Oang Khan. 

Ilekah Sencun, as we have said, was a brother of 
Oang Khan. Ile had four daughters; one was 
married to Zenchiz, and two others to two of his 
sons. One of the latter as the wife of Tulin Khan 
was the motherof the Great Khans Mangu, Iulajir, 
Cubilai, and Arich Bucka; all very renowned in 
Mongol history. A granddaughter of Thogrul was 
also married to Tulin Khan, and on his death mar- 
ried Hulagu, and became his chief wife, and so I 
might continue, (see Erdmann 23-5), This close re- 
lationship confirms the identification of the Keraites 
with the Kalmucks. . 

I ought to say here what I overlooked in the for- 
mer paper; that there can be very little doubt that 
the Repaites are the Mekrits of Du Plano Carpino. 
He divides as is well known the Mongel nation into 
four sections, the Yeka Mongols, the Sou Mongels, 
the Merkits, and the Mekritg, all of whom he szvs 
have the same personal characteristics and the same 
languave, thourh belonging to different provinces, 
and ruled by divers princes. The Yeka Monzels, 
Sou Mongols, and Merkits, we have no dithculty in 
identifying, and by the exhaustive process alone as 
well as by similarity of name, we are forced to 
identify the Keraites and the Mekrits. 

The Kalmucks are now the most western of all 
the Mongol tribes. If the Keraites were the same 
in the thirteenth century we shall have pushed back 
the Mongols very considerably, and so far simplined 
their ethnology, This depends on the relationship 
of the Naimans. <A very interesting question, which 
we must postpone to another paper. 


A MONTH IN MONGOLIA. 
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Continued from page 29. 


The stables here are only roofed ; else, quite open, 
and the Mongolian beasts of all sorts quarter them 
selves in the coldest weather there, without clothes. 
At 7 we got the cart packed ready for the next 
stage, Yiiling, about eight English miles off. I men- 
tioned that we had now emerged on a plain, or rather 
@ desert. Bleak barren hills, very low, and stony 
sandy roads, or rather courses between the hills, 
were all to be seen, except a black tent with a few 
‘ Mongolians crouching in it or a mud Chinese cot 
here and there. The north wind was so cutting, 
that, although I had oiled my face before starting, 
I felt the skin crack, and the clouds of stony dust 
so perpetual and blinding that clothes, eyes, mouths, 
guns, and everything were choked up with it. The 
cold (the day before at midday, in the pass it was 
uncomfortably warm,) was so intense and dry, that 
we had to dismount and lead our horses: by ill 
chance I let mine slip, and off he galloped, startling 
the two mules in the cart so that they careered 
away, at full speed too, over stones of all sizes; after 
a chase of about a quarter of 8 mile, my steed con- 
descended to browse with another pony standing near 
a tent, and I remounted and rode him back. There 
I saw our luckless cart lying on one side, with the 
axle head broken and one wheel off; the driver had 
fallen down and just escaped being run over, and 
the boy who was inside, standing unharmed by; how 
he escaped with a whole bone I must leave to the 
five or six suits of wadded clothes he wore to ex- 
plain. It was a woful sight: cold, stones, sand and 
dust, baggage blowing about in all directions, and 
cart smashed. 

We left all to its fate and rode on for shelter, 
first coming across a Mongol tent which we declined 
entering, and next a mud hut into which we marched. 
Of course, being frightened as all Chinese are, the 
occupants didn’t want us, but we luosed their donkeys 
from their stalls and feeds and put our ponies in 
their place. We next shared the room and basins 
of burning sticks with the goodmen huddling on the 
kang. This cavalier troatment is the only onc adopted 
with Chinese, as they are so incorrigible with lies, 
excuses, etc., but as Europeans always pay them for 
being bullied, they take it very quietly. These 
fellows, like most peasants, consume their summer 
evenings in winter by huddling over fires and 
smoking, never doing a stroke of work till the warm 
weather. We had a chat with them, and after a 
warming returned to see how the cart was going on; 
T found it comparatively mild going with the wind and 
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was nothing for it but going back, so the wheel was 
tied on with rope, the luggage packed, our horses 
resaddled, and 100 cash made over to the Chinamen 
in the cot, and we returned to our previous lodging 
whilst the cart was mended. 

The landlord is a fat, buxom, aproned old Muham- 
madan Chinaman, with whom we had squabbled, as 
usual, in the morning about the bill, and whom we 
had left discontented with two-thirds of what he 
craved. I{c refused to take us in, thinking to get 
his revenge so, but I put my foot acaiust the door 
of our room and threatened to burst it open if he 
didn’t unlock it at once; this he did, and when our 
fire was lit and we comfortable, we called him in 
and informed him that this time he should have what 
he wanted, but he must never attempt to coerce 
“reat Ying men.” Te bowed his acknowledgments, 
assured us that he was a favourable exception to 
most Cliinese hosts, and we were azain friends. The 
cart cost two tacls repairing, half of which we gave 
the unfortunate man, as my horse caused the 
catastrophe. 

A tajon, or man ranking with “your excellency,” 
and his wife and suite came to the hotel when we 
were there, Visitors came and went every minute, 
and there was a perpetual bustle as in English inns. 
The rooms are very inferlor; a square apartment 
with black brick floor end mortar walls, paper win- 
dows of many small panes in Chincese fashion, and 
over two or three dozen of which one shect may be 
pasted, a brick kang or sleeping platform with dusty 
felt mat, two wooden chairs, a table, and a short 
kang table are all the mexhles of a Chinese inn, 
add to this a brick box with a hole in the top for 
burning charcoal and cooking, 

Profiting by our experience of the previous day, 
we cut up puggeries (sun-guards from the hat,) to 
make veils, which we stitched to our hats, and put 
on another flannel and nightgown. At this time we 
had all our luzgee on our backs, The cart was sent 
off at 10, and we remained to write what you read, 
promising ourselves a smart trot after the Inezage. 
The “ handler of the till,” 23 the host is here called 
being paid we started, thorouchly enjoying the ride 
as the veils prevented our being annoyed with dust. 
The fifty 2¢ to Hwui-lo we did in a smert trot, with 
a gallop or two when the road was particularly good. 
The valley was enc!used by mountains on all sidea, 
and the diy beautifully clear, so there were plenty 
of opportunities of getting fine scenery. On the way 
we passed the welled town of YViiling, which with 
: a 
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or town of the fourth order, is as all Asiens, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and is in fact a miniature 
Peking. Nearly all bridges, walls, etc., in China 
are on one model. As we passed through the high 
street, thronged with country folk buying corn, skins, 
etc., we were objects of no small curiosity. The 
inn outside the walls was good (speaking @ la Chin- 
ois), and here the horses were fed, and ourselves 
refreshed with tea, eggs, and ping (heavy cake). The 
people wear wind spectacles, which cover half the 
face, and ear-caps to protect the ears. This town 
is a regular oiisis in the desert, and evidently con- 
siders itself of some importance. The wares most 
exposed for sale are skins, millet and grain of all 
sorts, apples, persimmons, nails, pots and pans of 
iron, flints, English watches or rather German, and 
general articles, In the inn were inscriptions by 
Russians and Americans: our names and flag were 
of course added. | 

For sixteen miles after this the road was the same 
rocky, sandy, and with nothing but barren stubble, 
etc. on all sides. The great wall peeped out here 
and there behind, running like a thread over the 
tops of the mountains. Besides this, a capital view 
or the valley far and wide was to be obtained: flocks 
of camels grazing, whilst their masters encamped, 
small walled boxes of towns, graves, milestones, 
villages, ete. The “milestones” here are solid 
works of clay unburnt briclis, about twelve feet 
ejuare, and as most things, look some thousand 
vears old. 

Yang-shan, a small place with a high mud wall, 
wes the next place we passed through; in it there 
was nothing of note. At about five in the evening, 
lhecoming tired of creeping after the cart, we rode 
on, passing through Tumu, another walled town on 
our way, and staying a few minutes to look at a 
Buddhist temple. A stranger on entering this place 
would imagine that he was to be treated with some- 
thing fine from the nature of the wall, so solid, high, 
and well built; but as in Peking, the wall is by far 
the most valuable part of the town, and in this case, 
with the exception of a few houses, the only pile, I 
will not say building, not of mud. It was quite 
dark, with no moonlight, when we reached Sha- 
ch’ung, where was to be our quarters for the night. 
Two or three shopkeepers were told to tell the 
carter when ho passed to which hotel we had gone, 
and meanwhile we put up at the best hotel in the 
place, where about 100 mules, horses, etc., were 
quartered, and a great many men. Our boy on ar 
riving entreated us not to leave him again in the 
dark as he was afraid of robbers. The good folk of 
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this inn are again Muhammadans: I cannot make 
out how it is that they abound so in this neigh- 
bourhood ; there is no getting out of them anything 
about it, as they have no idea of anything except 
that they are “ Hwayhway,” but as for Mahomet I 
doubt if they ever heard of him. 

The road from Sha-ch’ung to Hsuan-hwa lies 
between gorges and passes of all sorta, and is about 
100 & long. Every two or three /i there are watch 
houses, built no doubt in the palmier days of China, 
but now neglected and watchmanless: they are most 
elementary edifices, with their number, etc., written 
on the whitewashed walls. The Yangho river runs 
in rapids through the mountains, and much of the 
ride is ona road six feet broad between the clitfs 
and the river. Every ten li are most complicated 
landmarks. Immense troops of camels, always one 
after the other, met us on the sandy bends of the 
river : sometimes two or three hundred, all tied by 
the noses and following in Indian file. The Mongols 
slways greet strangers civilly. 

The two box-towns of Sin-pao and another I for- 
get, have to be passed through on the way. Both 
are on exactly the same plan; a square crenelated 
wall, with a high crowded strect, and a few alleys. 
A large pagoda is generally stuck at the corner of 
the wall. The dovs in these small towns are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, both to us and our faithtui 
canine followers. I fell off my horse in making a 
lunge at one with my whip, and had to put a re- 
volver shot through another as he would go back. 
The Chinese, and especially Mongolian dogs are ugly 
savage brutes, and look on all foreigners as enemies. 

The country near Hsuan-hwa is very rugged and 
barren, and makes the cold seem threefold greater 
Arriving at the Iast mentioned place at dark, the 


‘outer gate, not of the city, but of the suburbs, we 


found shut, but they let us in. The boy was defeated 
in his efforts to get into the two best inns, as they 
were shut, and the hosts are very shy of strangers, 
more especially foreigners, after dark. There was 
one room vacant in a small inn opposite, separated 
by folding doors another where a half-dozen of dirty 
Chinese were huddling ona kang. This we declined, 
and had to spend an hour in fruitless efforts to find 
another. Every one refused to open the doors, and 
we began to fear that for once in a way our lodging 
must be on the cold ground. Returning to the va- 
cant inn, the landlord flatly refused to allow us to en- 
ter, and at last we had to break in one of his windows 
and threaten to blow up the door; he then gave way, 
and we spent the night in a very cold second-rate 
room, around the windows of which we had to nail 
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blankets, at the expense of our bodies, to keep out 
the draught. This night it froze hard, and we were 
very cold. The cart was sent on as usual, an hour 
before, in the morning, while we remained to write 
The people here speak a corrupt Pekinese dialect, 
and are very hard to understand: however, the 
tones of words are of great assistance in making out 
their gibberish; they are Muhammadans, and under 
the rule of a chih-foo named Li: it isa town of the 
third order, and of some importance; it may be 
epelt any of the following ways; Siuen-wha-sien, 
Siuen-hwa-fu, Hsuan or Hsuen, Suen-hwa-hsien, or 
seen or foo. Externally it might be taken for Peking: 
the walls, which are in the same style, cannot I 
think be less than twenty feet high, and wonderful 
to say are being repaired. It is a very old place, 
having beon built in the T’ang dynasty, about 800- 
1,000 years ago. We had not time to sce it, even 
if any Chinese ordinary city had anything un- 
common to others to see. The sun, even when it 
freezes hard at night, and when there is no sun, is 
at this time of the year still unpleasantly hot; for 
instance, when riding the feet are stiff with cold, 
aid the head, etc., exposed to the sun, very warm. 
Pisrcons swarm about this plain; we knocked over 
three fat fellows as we came along, which made an 
excellent second course for dinner. 

On the road from I[stian-hwa to Yiiling, (second 
of that name) half-way to Kalgan or Ch’angch’ak’ow, 
there was nothing very striking. Part of it lay 
through a sort of hard desert of sand, and part over 
and through hills and plains. At Yiiling, the inn 
was good, but here I discovered that my horse had 
« sore about six inches long under the breast, caused 
by the tightness of the girths, and had to go on 
riding barebacked, or keep the poor brute in torture. 
In the adjoining room to which we sat “striking a 
point,” as the language of the country has it, that is 
“snatching a bit of food,” two Chinamen were re- 
clining and smoking opium. Two sit or rather 
recline, (these on sheepskins and cushions,) with the 
glass lamp between them, and every minute or two 
stick a bit on a sort of pin and melt it over the fire, 
then they stick it on a small hole in tho top of the 
box of the pipe, and hold this over the fire. Whilst 
inhaling it they look vacantly before them, and after 
a few whiffs the opium no longer covers the hole, 
and has to be piled on over and over again; this is 
done some half-dozen times with one lump, till there 
is none left; then the smoker rests awhile. Opium 
pipes aro generally very elaborate affairs. This one 
had a large mouthpiece of ivory which pretty well 
filled the mouth, and a prettily carved and painted 
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stem and box; the top of the box was of iron, and 
all smeared over like a tar barrel; it was about 12 
feet long by -inch in diameter, and box in propur- 
tion. Both these men looked victims; one always 
looked hollow and vacant, and the other thoroughly 
bad and sensual. However, they and their com- 
panion, & non-smoker were very polite, and talked 
for some time, taking somo brandy in exchange for 
& whilf of opium ; it has a sickly sweet but delicious 
odour, snd I could easily fancy one’s getting fas- 
cinated by it. I only inhaled mine through the nose, 
but they take it into the lungs. 

At three o'clock we started for Kalzan or Ch'ang- 
ch‘iak’ow, a very large town standing in the midst 
of a sterile plain, or rather partly, for one side is in 
the hollow of the mountains. In a three-parts of 
acircle hollow, formed by the hills around, and on 
which the Great Wall (outer branch,) completely 
runs, and in one corner of the vell-y stands the 
border city of China. Here, more of the Grest Wall 
can be seen than anywhere else, but very indistinctly 
except the towers at intervals of socne quarter of 9 
mile each. It is a very thriving, bustling town; but 
how such a large population supports its-lf in the 
midst of a desert I cannot make out, unless the 
largo Tartar garrison here provides emph ymient for 
all the people. ‘Tho average builtins, stroets, acd 
shops, are quite as good, if not better than Peking, 
and many two-storied houses are to be seen, which 
are rare in the metropolis. Skins, furs, fur boots, 
gloves, and warm things of every sort are sold in 
great quantitics, also small amounts of raw cotton 
retailed for paddinz clothes. To visit North China 
in winter, you would think them the porilicst race 
in the world, such is the amount of clothes they 
stick on, but asa rule fat cclestials are like honest 
ones, scarce. We sivnified to the carter and bey 
that probably we should spend a day here, and the 
former evidently thinking to ensure a stay, for it is 
to his interest to keep out as long as possible, said 
there were palaces to be seen, and horses to be shod, 
the latter informed us that the city was well worth 
& visit, and that the hot springs were an attraction 
for all visitors. The next morning when too late to 
alter our minds, even if we so intended, the carter 
discovered that the horses would do as yet, and that 
it was only a hill on which the Emperor used to 
stay ; the boy changed hot springs and fish in them 
to cold streams: the city however is well worth 
seeing. This is an example of Chinese daily custom, 
they never seem to have an idea that if they 
merely asked anything without any reason we mighé 
grant it, but always tell lies. 
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Lhe sign of the ‘ Five Trees,’ or Wa Ma th y= 
is the inn that we patronised, in the side street or 
Pren Iu running from south to north outside the wall. 
Inns are generally outside towns as the gates are 
shut early in most places. The accounts given here 
of the road to Lama Miao or Lama Temple were 
very bad. They all agreed in setting down the 
rdads as bad, the inns as cold and oc mfortless, fodder 
scarce, food snpurchaseable, and stages short. Lhe 
distance was given at 500 & or about 160 miles, 

After breakfast the town was to be seen. The 
walls are somewhat more than one & long each way ; 
there is a Buddhist temple of old fashioned build 
and two or three stories high within the city, from 
which a good view of the town is to be got. The 
only European articles to be seen in the streets are 
needles, thread, and matches. The Pren Lu outside 
the city is the most important thoroughfare; camels, 
horses, mules, asses, with their riders and loads, and 
carts, wagons, barrows, etc., pour in an uninter- 
rupted stream along all day. ‘There are meat, fur, 
silk, grocery, tobacco, and many other gaudy shops, 
and stalls of shoes, hammers, whips, crockery, fruit, 
vegetables, skins, and innumerable other things 
stand before the shops. Some of the silk work is 
most pretty, and I was half tempted to buy many 
things I could not afford. Wind spectacles are very 
curious things here; a patch of cloth with two im- 
mense glass goggles tied round the face. Other 
spectacles are very good but enormous; made always 
of the best pebble and never cheap: the Chinese 
name is ‘eye-mirrors,’ and for wind spectacles 
‘wind-mirrors;’ likewise a telescopo is called 
a ‘ myriad-mile-mirror.’ 

Here the Russians have ‘Aongs, as merchants’ 
establishments aro called in China. No other Huro- 
peans are here, but a French Jesuit in Chinese clothes 
perhaps; these are found in most large towns, and 
give their lives to the work. The ride through the 
street northwards, outside the walled town is very 
interesting. Innumerable carts from the north, 
drawn by bullocks, bear tea, cloth, ete., (probably 
many from Russia,) camels are crawling from Mon- 
golia, and draughts of ell sorts fill the thorough- 
fare. It is the only Chinese town I have yet seen, 
except the ports, which loolis anything like flourish- 
ing; bales of goods, and carts laden or waiting, 
line the streets, and all the traffic goes outside 
the gate of the Great Wall which crosses the road 
here, and loses itself on the mountains on both sides. 
Letters can be sent, vid Siberia, to England hence ; 
they go very quickly this way, taking T believe only 
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The journey from Kalgan to the half-way inn, 
between it and Shih-pa-t’ai is entirely on a tortuous 
but good road, through the passes and quite level 
till near this inn, when you mount a few hundred 
feet, and get a splendid view of the scenery behind. 
We lunched at this dirty little inn, and our after- 
noon’s ride fairly landed us on the Great Mongolian 
plateau, 2,000 feet I think above Pekinz. Iere 
the cold was terrible; in spite of two singlets, two 
nightgowns, one waistcoat, two coats, three pairs of 
stockings, heavy boots, drawers, bags, and leggings, 
veil and seal-skin cap, I shivered with cold, and my 
toes and nose nearly frozen off. It snowed heavily 
in the afternoon, and we lost the track more than 
once; it cannot have been much over zero at night. 
The land is a perpetual barren undulating plain 
without a soul or a house on it, except every twenty 
miles or so, when there is a town, that is a collection 
of mud huts, and a sprinkling of Mongol tents here 
and there. We had to walk and lead the horses. 

At Kalgan I bought sheepskin trousers and coat 
which will wear either way; they are very warm 
and thick, and the wool is beauti‘ully white. The 
coat reaches to the ankles. I used it and shall [ 
think in town, with the hair inside as a top-coat, 
and outside as a nightgown. It makes one look very 
ludicrous with these overalls on, and almost helpless 
as well. The suit cost 3,500 cash, a seeminyly 
liberal sum, but only about fourteen shillings, I 
do not suppose they could be got in England under 
£5; many persons use snch as hearthrugs, coverle's, 
cushions, nizhtshirts, dog-beds, etc. Comfortable 
bonnets are also sold here for three shiilinzs each, 
the crown is like a fez in size and shape, also red; 
the curtain is extensive, and blue, the « ize and part 
of the inside, fur. A fur trimmed hat, with pyramid 
cotton or silk crown and button, is also common, 
Our carter and boy each invested ina bonnet, the 
latter also in a sheepskin coat, in which he lay com- 


fortably coiled and snoozing in the cart, whilst we 
braved the wintry blast on horseback. It was quits 
dark an hour before we vot to Shih-pa-t’al, and not 
a house or soul to be seen, nothing but frosty waste, 
We began tuo speculate as to how we could mae 
ourselves comfortable for the nivht in the curt, as it 
would be dangerous to go further in the dark, wheat 
we discovered we were near our goal. Fagine two 
worthies ina larze brick room with pointed rattcrs 
above, a platform for a bed, and two boilers in fron:, 
the rooin tilled with smoke, for there is no chimney 
in a Chinese house, coiled up in sheepskins in con. 
pany with their dozs, pee tobacco smoke to the 
smoke of cattle-dung (the feul here), and compar- 
ing the advantages of a warm but dirty barn to the 
clevn, nure, but chilly and snowy ord, fe cass t9 
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Continued from page 61. 


In a work called the Pijé Khand there is the 
following passage :— 

“All that the Buddhas have said, as contained 
in the Mah& Yana Satra, and the rest of the Satras, 
is Dharma Ratna,” or precious science. Hence the 
Scriptures are also frequently called “ Buddha 
Vachana,” the words of Buddha. Sdkya Sinha first 
gave definite form and systematic force to these 
words, if indeed he did not wholly originate them; 
and, in this important respect Sdkya isto Buddhism 
what Vyasa is to Brahmanism. 

The old books of these religionista universally 
assert this; the modern Bauddhas admit it in the 
face of that host of ascetics whom the easiness of 
latter superstition has exalted to the rank of an in- 
spired teacher. The sacred chonology of the sect 
is content with assigning Sékya to the Kali Yuga, 
and profane chronology is a science which the Bud- 
dhists seem never to have cultivated. But the best 
Opinion seems to be that Sikya died about four and 
a half centuries before our era. In the subsequent 
enunieration of the chief Sanskrit authorities of the 
Buddhists it will be seen that Sfkya is the “Speaker” 
in all the great works. This word answers to 
“hearer,” and refers to the form of the works, which 
is, for the most part, that of a report of a series of 
lectures or lessons delivered verbally by Sikya to 
his favourite disciples, but sometimes diverging into 
dialogue between them. That Saékya Sinha was 
substantially tho originator of this creed, such as it 
has come down to our times, is thus I think demon- 
strable from the uniform tenour of the language of 
the great scriptural authorities of the sect, wherein, 
either before or after the enunciation of every car- 
dinal text, stand the words, ‘thus said Sfékya Sinha,’ 
or, ‘so commanded Sdkya Sinha.’ Sékya Sinha 
therefore must be concluded to be the founder of 
this creed, which took ita existing written form 
from the hands of his earliest disciples, or Kasyapa, 
Ananda, and Upaili, 

Adverting now to the technical arrangement, or 
classification of these works, I may observe that 
theyare primarily divided into Esoteric and Exoteric, 
and that these classes are ordinarily termed Tantras 
and Purdinas by the Buddhists as well as by the 
Brahmanists, though the former would likewise 
seem to convey this distinction by the words Upa- 
desa and Vydkarana. Vyékarana is also employed 
in the sense of narration as opposed to speculation, 
Gathé, Jitaka, Avadana, etc.,seem to be subdivisions, 

The word Satra as explained, “ Mila Grantha,” 

‘Buddha Vachana,” (chief book, words of Buddha,) 
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has been held to be equivalent to the Sruti of the 
Brahmans, as has their Smriti to the Bauddha Vyé 
karana. But, apt as Buddhism is to forget the dis- 
tinction of divine and human nature, this analogy 
must be allowed to be somewhat defective ; and, in 
fact, the Satra of the Buddhists often comprehends 
not only their own proper “ Buddha Vachana,” but 
also “ Bodhisatwa and Bhikshu Vachana,” (words of 
Bodhisatwa and of Bhikshu); which latter the 
Brahmans would denominate “ Rishi Vachana,” and 
of course, assign to the Smriti, or comments by holy 
men upon the eternal truth of the Sruti. 

The Newars assert, that of the original body of 
their sacred literature but a small portion now 
exists. A legend, familiar to this people, assigns the 
destruction to Sankara Achfrya; and ‘the incom- 
parable Sankara’ of Sir W. Jones, is execrated by 
the Nepaulese Bauddhas as a blood-stained bigot.* 

Of the existing Bauddha writings of Nepaul 
(originally of Indian growth and still found un- 
changed in the Sanskrit language) by far the most 
important, of the speculative kind, are the five Khandas 
or parts of the Prajné Pféramité or Raksha Bhiga- 
vati, each of which contains 25,000 distiches. Of 
the narrattve kind, the chief are eight of the nine 
works called the ‘Nava Dharma;’ the ninth being 
the Ashta Sahasrika Prajnfé Piramité. It is a valu- 
able summary of the great work first mentioned, to 
which, therefore, rather than to the narrative class, 
the Ashta Sihasrika bears essential affinity. In the 
sequel will be found a list of all the Sanskrit 
Bauddha works known to me by name.f 

The five Rakshfs or Paramités{ are enumerated 
in order in the immediately subsequent detail. They 
are of highly speculative character, belonging rather 
to philosophy than religion. The cast of thought 
is sceptical in the extreme: endless doubts are 
started, and few solutions of them attempted. Sékya 
appears surrounded by his disciples, by whom the 
arguments on each topic are chiefly maintained, 





*Sankara is placed in the ninth century of Christ 
(1,000 years ago), and Sakya, the founder of Buddhism, 
(for we have nothing authentic before him) certainl 
was not born sooner than about the middle of the sixt 
century, B.c. The interval of fifteen centuries may 
vaguely indicate the period during which Buddhism 
most flourished in India. The decline of this creed in 
the plains we must date from Sankara’s era, but not its 
fall, for it is now certain that the expulsion was not 
complete till the fourteenth or fifteenth century of our 
era. From the ninth century onwards is comprised the 
worst period of the persecution. 

+See the next paper for this list. .. 

tOn the Prajné Pairamité see Wassiljew's ‘‘Der 
Buddhismus,” p. 157, 
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Sdkya acting generally as moderator, but sometimes 
as sole speaker. The topics discussed are the great 
first principles of Buddhism ;* the tenets of the four 
schools of Bauddha Philosophy are mentioned, but 
those of the Swabhdvika alone largely discussed. 
The object of the whole work seems rather to be 
proof of the proposition, that doubt is the end as 
well as beginning of wisdom, than the establishment 
of any particular dogmas of philosophy or religion : 
and from the evidence of this great work it would 
appear that the old Bauddha philosophers were 
rather sceptics than atheists. 


The nine Dharmas are as follows: 


1. Ashta Séhasrika, 

2. Ganda Vytha. 

8. Dasa Bhiimeswara. 

4, Samadhi Réja. 

6. Lankdvatara. 

6. Sad Dharma Pundarfka. 
7. Tathéigata Guhyaka, 

8. Lalita Vistara. 

9. Suvarna Prabhasa. 


Divine worship is constantly offered to these nine 
works, as the ‘Nava Dharma,’ by the Bauddhas of 
Nepaul. The aggregation of the nine is now sub- 
servient to ritual fancies, but it was originally dic- 
tated by a just respect for the pre-eminent authority 
and importance of these works, which embrace, in 
the first, an abstract of the philosophy of Buddhism ; 
in the seventh, a treatise on the esoteric doctrines ; 
and in the seven remaining ones, a full illustration 
of every point of the ordinary doctrine and discipline, 
taught in the easy and effective way of example and 
" anecdote, interspersed with occasional instances of 
dogmatic instruction. With the exception of the 
first, these works are therefore of a narrative kind ; 
but interwoven with much occasional speculative 
matter. One of them (the Lalita Vistara) is the 
original authority for all those versions of the his- 
tory of Sfékya Sinha, which have crept, through 
various channels, into the notice of Europeans. 

I esteem myself fortunate in having been first to 
discover and procure copies of these important works. 
To meditate and digest them is not for me; but I 
venture to hint that by so doing only can a know- 
ledge of genuine Buddhism be acquired. Buddhism 

* See the sequel at ‘‘Religion of Nepaul and Bhot.” 

+ The modern Bihar. + Berar. || Rajgir. 

§ We should doubtless read aphorism or text (Sutra 
or bana), not book, with reference to the 84,000 in 

uestion. The universality of the notion proves that 
this definite number has truth, in some sense, attached 
to it. 

The primitive meaning of Sftra [aphorism, or thread 
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is not simple, but a vast and complicate structure, 
erected, during ages of leisure, by a literary people. 
It has its various schools divided by various Doctors; 
nor is the Buddhism of one age less different from 
that of another, than the Brahmanism of the Vedas, 
of the Purinas, and of the Bhfgavat. Buddhism 
prevailed in India sixteen to seventeen centuries, 
and, as its genius was free, so it had even before its 
founder's death many sects. And soon after his 
death, schisms multiplied infinitely despite the three 
great convocations called to stay them. These 
councils took place respectively, B.c. 465, B.c. 865, 
B.c. 231. Let it not be supposed, because these 
works I have cited were procured in Nepaul, that 
they are therefore of a local character or mountain 
origin. 

Such a notion is, in every view, utterly absurd ; 
for the works bear intrinsic evidence of the contrary 
in almost every page; and their language (Sanskrit, ) 
always wholly exotic in Nepaul, most assuredly was 
never cultivated here with a zeal or ability such as 
the composition of these works must have demanded. 

These works were composed by the Sages of 
Magadha,t Kosala,t and R4jagriha,|| whence they 
were transferred to Nepaul by Bauddha Missionaries 
soon after they had assumed their existing shape. 

The Sémbhu Purfna is the only local work of 
importance in the large collection which I have made. 
Perhaps it may be surmised, that if (as is stated) the 
fire of Sankara’s wrath consumed all but some frag- 
ments of the sacred writings of the Buddhists, the 
ample works now produced must be spurious. But, 
in the first place, the legend is but a legend; and in 
the next, exaggeration may reasonably be suspected, 
both as to number of books then extant and destroved: 

The Bauddhas never had eighty-four thousand 
principal scriptures; § nor could Sankara destroy more 
than 8 few of those which they really possessed when 
he came (if he ever came) to Nepaul. The proof of 
the latter statement is—that Buddhism was, long 
after Sankara’s time, the prevalent and national faith 
of the Nepaulese Princes and subjects; and that it 
is 80 still in regard to the people, notwithstanding 
the Gorkhali conquest. Sankara (or some other 
famous Brahmanical controversist) may have con- 
verted one of the Princes of the Valley; but the 
of discourse, ] implics that Sakya taught verbally ; and 
if this be so, Sitra only took its esa sense of prin- 
cipal scripture after his death. These sayings of Sakya 
may still be found all over the sacred works of the sect 
in their original aphoristic form. The destruction of 
Bauddha books adverted to in the text, has, I fancy, 
reference to the plains of India. There it was complete 


eventually ; but in the mean while the most valuable 
works had been saved in Nepaul. 
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others remained Buddhists; and, no doubt, took care 
of the faith and property of their subjects. All old 
Bauddha works are written in one of the three sorts 
of letters now peculiar to Nepaul Proper, usually in 
Ranja and Bhanjin Mola, and on Palmira leaves. 
Copies of the Rakshé Bhfgavatf or Prajné Péramité 
are very scarce. I am’of opinion, after five years of 
enquiry, that there were but four copies of it in the 
Valley, prior to my obtaining one copy and a half: 
one copy more I got transcribed from an old one.* 
No one had, for some time, been able fully to under- 
stand its contents; no new copy had been made for 
ages; and those few persons, who possessed one or 
more khands or sections of it, as heir-looms, were 
content to offer to sealed volumes the silent homage 
of their pujé (worship). Time and growing ignorance 
have been the chief enemies of Sanskrit Bauddha 
literature in Nepaul. 

The Bauddha Scriptures are with reference chiefly 
to their form and style, frequently stated to be of 
twelve kinds,t known by the following twelve 
names: 1. Stitras; 2. Geya; 3. Vyékarana; 4. Ga- 
thi; 5. Udina; 6, Nidéna; 7. Ityukta; 8. Jataka; 
9. Vaipulya; 10, Adbhuta Dharma; 11. Avadaéna ; 
12. Upadesa. 

Siitras are the principal scriptures, (Mula Grantha) 
as the Rakshé Bhigavati or Prajné Péramité; they 
are equivalent to the Vedas of the Brahmanists. The 
aphorisms of Sdkya are the basis of them, hence the 
name. . 

Geyas are works of praise, thanksgiving and pious 
fervour, in modulated language. The Gita Govinda 
of the Brahmanists is equivalent to the Buddhist 
Gita Pustaka, which belongs to the Geya. 

Vydkarana are narrative works, such as those 
containing histories of the several births of Sfkya 
prior to his attaining Nirvina; and sundry actions 
of others who by their lives and opinions have illus- 
trated this religion, with various forms of prayer and 
of praise. Vydkarana, in the sense of narration, is 
opposed generally to works of philosophy or specula- 
tion, such as the Prajn& Pframité. It also char- 
acterises works of an exoteric kind, as opposed to 
the Upadesa or Tantras. 

Gdthds aro narrative works, in verse and prose, 
containing moral and religious tales, (Aneka Dhar- 
makath4) relative to the Buddhas, or elucidative of 
the discipline and doctrine of the sect. The Lalita 

* These I sect to Library of College of Fort William 
AD. 1825, 

+ Twelve kinds of Scriptures, see Wassiljew, p. 118. 

t+ Paramit&a here means virtue, the moral merit by 


which our escape e) from mortality is obtainec 
Dana, or charity, 1s the first of the ten cardinal virtues 
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Vistara is a Vy&karana of the sort called Gathé. 

Uddna treat of the nature and attributes of the 
Buddhas, in the form of a dialogue between a Budd- 
hist adept and novice. 

Midéna are treatises, in which the causes of events 
are shewn ; as for example, how did Sikya become 
a Buddha? the reason or cause; he fulfilled the 
Dén, and other Piramités.t 

Ityukta, whatever is spoken with reference to, and 
in conclusion: the explanation of some prior dis- 
course, is Ityukta. 

Jétaka treat of the subject of transmigration or 
metempsychosis, the illustrations being drawn from 
the 550 births of S:ikya. 

Vatpulya treat of several sorts of Dharmas and 
Artha, that is, of the several means of acquiring the 
goods of this world (Artha) and of the world to 
come (Dharma). 

Adbhuta Dharma, on preternatural events. 

Avaddna, of the fruits uf actions or moral law of 
Mundane existence. 

Upadesa treat of the esoteric doctrines, and are 
equivalent to Tantra, the rites and ceremonies being 
almost identical with those of the Hindoo Tantras, 
but the chicf objects of worship, different, though 
very many of the inferior ones are the same. 
According to the Upadesa, the Buddhas are styled 
Yogémbara and Dizimbara. Tantrika works are 
very numerous. They are in gengral disgraced by 
obscenity and by all sorts of magic and dwmonology. 
But they are frequently redeemed by unusually ex- 
plicit assertions of asupreme Godhead. Vajra Satwa 
Buddha is the magnus Apollo of the Tantrikas. 

The following is an enumeration of some of the 
most important individual specimens of the pre- 
ceding classes. 

First khand, or section, of the Raksha Bhiavati 
or Prajnfé Piramité. It is a Mah& Yéna Sitra 
Séstra. It begins with a relation (by himself) of 
how Sakya became Bhagavan (deified) ; and how he 
exhorted his disciples to study and meditate his 
principles; and how he explained the doctrine of 
Avidyé, that is, as long as Avidyi, lasts, the world 
lasts, when Avidya ceases, (Nirodha) the world 
ceases; aliter, Pravritti ends, and Nirvritti} bevins. 
Such are the general contents of the former part of 
this khand: and the latter i of it is occupied with 
explanations of Stinyaté and Maha Stinyata.|! Silva 
is the speaker, the hearers are Subhuti, and other 
Bhikshukas: the style is prose (Gadya). 


of the Baudidhas; “and other” refers to the remaining 
nine, Appendix A. of paper HT. Pdéram beyoud and 
ud gone. 

|| See the explanation of these terms in the sequel. 
They form the lusis of the philosophy of Buddhism. 
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Second and third khands of the Rakshé Dhégavati. 
Contents the same as above. 

The fourth khand of the Rakehé Bhégavati relates 
how any one becomes Sarvakarmajna, or skilled in 
the knowledge of all things on earth and in heaven; 
in a word, omniscient; besides which, the subjects 
of the ions khands are treated of, in continuation, 
in this, 

The fifth khand of the Rakshé Bhigavati. It is 
a sort of abstract of the other four which form one 
work. Besides Avidyé, Stinyaté, and all the other 
great topics of the prior khands, this khand contains 
the names of the Buddhas, and Bodhisatwas, 

These five khands or divisions are each called 
Pancha, Vinsati, Sdhasrika, Prajnfé. Paramité; the 
three first words indicating the extent of each 
division, and the two last, the nature of the subject 
or transcendental wisdom. Sata Séhasrika is a col- 
lective name of the four first khands, to which the 
fifth is not necessarily adjunct; and indeed it is one 
of several abstracts of the Sata Saihasrika, as already 
stated. Arya Bhigavati and Raksha Bhagavatt, or 
holy Goddess and Goddess of Deliverance, are used, 
indifferently with Prajné Piramit4, as titles of each 
or all of these five khands. The five khands are all 
in prose, and comprise the philosophy of Buddhism. 

Ashtasthasrika Prajnd Pdramitd, a Mahé Yana 
Stitra. Another and smaller epitome of the trans- 
cendental topics discoursed of at large in the Sata 
Séhasrika. It is prose. Sékya is the speaker; and 
Subhiiti and other Bhikshukas,* the hearers. 


ASHTA SAHASRIKA VYAKHYA. 


This is 8 comment on the last work by Hara 
Bhadra, in verse and prose. 

Ganda Vyitha, a Vy&karana Sistra, contains forms 
of supplication and of thanksgiving, also how to 
obtain Bodhijnina, or the wisdom of Buddhism. 
Prose: speaker, Sakya; hearer, Sudhana Kumira. 
The Ganda Vyuha is a treatise on transcendentalism 
by Arya Sanga the teacher of the Yogichfrya. 

Dasa Bhimeswara, a Vydkarana, containing an 
account of the ten Bhimis.t Prose: speaker, Sékya; 
hearer, Ananda Bhikshuka. 

Samddht Rdja, a Vydkarana; an account of the 
actions by which the wisdom of Buddhism is ac- 
quired, and of the duties of Bodhisatwas. Prose ; 
speaker, Sikya; hearers, Ravana and others. 


* Bhikshu, name of a Buddhist mendicant. See on 
to section on Religion. 

+ Ten heavens, or ten stages of perfectibility : aha 
times thirteen are ennmerated and the thirteen grades 
of the spire of the Chaitya are typical of them. See 
Laidlay's Fahian, p. 91, and J.R.A.S. xi. 1, 21. 
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Sad Dharma Pundarika, a Vyékarana, an account 
of tbe Maha and other Dipa Danas, or of the lights 
to be maintained in honour of the Buddhas, and 
Bodhisatwas; with narrations of the lives of several 
former Buddhas by Siikya, as well as prophetic indi- 


cations of the future eminence of some of his dis- 


ciples. Speakers and hearers, Sdlkya, Maitreya, 
Manjusrf, etc. 

Lahta Vistara. This is a Vydkarana of the sort 
called Géthé. It contains a history of the several 
births of Saékya, and how, in his last birth, he ac- 
quired perfect wisdom, and became Buddha. Verse 
and prose: speaker, Sikya; hearers, Maitreya and 
others. 

Guhya Samagha, otherwise called Tathigata Guh- 
yaka; an Upadésa or Tantra; contains numerous 
mantras, with explanations of the manner of per- 
forming esoteric rites. Prose and verse: speaker, 
Bhagavin (s.e. Silrya) ; hearers, Vajra Painit Bodhi- 
satwa and others. 

Suvarna Prabhdsa, a Vyakarana Séstra; discourses 
by S&kya for the benefit of Lakshmi, Saraswati and 
others; also an account of the Bhagavat Dhé&tu, or 
mansions of the deities. Prose and verse: speaker, 
Sékya; hearers, Litsavi § Kumara, the above named 
Goddesses and others, 

Swayambhu Purdna, the greater; a Vydékarana of 
the sort called Gath: an account of the manifesta- 
tion of Swayambhu or Adi Buddha || in Nepaul, and 
the early history of Nepaul. Verse: speaker, Sikya; 
hearer, Ananda Bhikshuka. 

Swayambhu Purana, the less, a Géthf, summary 
of the above; an account of Swayambhu Chaitya, 
(or temple). Verse and prose: speaker and hearer, 
as above. 

Karanda Vyiha, an account of Lokeswara Padma 
Pini. Prose: speaker and hearer, as above. 

Guna Karanda Vyiha, a Gathé; an amplification 
of the above in verse. Speaker and hearer, as above. 

Mahédvastu, an Avadina Sfstra; an account of the 
fruits of actions, like the Karma Vipfka of the 
Brahmans. Prose: speaker and hearer, as before. 


Asoka Avadiina; an account of the Triad, or Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha; also of the Chaity as, with the 
fruits of wors ipping them. Verse: speaker, Upa- 
gupta Bhikshuka; hearer, Asoka Raji.** 


t¢ Vajra Pani is the eon of Vajra Satwa Buddha, al- 
ready alluded to as the magnus Apollo of the Tantri- 
kas. See Fahian, p. 135. 

§ Litsavis are the so called Scyths. Litsabyis in 
Tibetan. For Sakas, see J.R.A.S. xii. 2, 460. 

|| Swayambhu means self-existent, Adi, fret, and 
Buddha, wise. 

** This is the celebrated friend of Antiochus and 
builder of the Lats. 


RECENT CHANGES IN JAPAN. 


KAU SHIU ROK, 
OR 
“MY SILENT GRIEF,” 


Memoir by a Naval Officer of Prince Tosa on the Pro- 
mulgation of the Christian Faith in Japan. 


Notro.—‘' The law of Buddha is as durable as metal, and as un- 
approachable as boiling water.”—Sosan. 


(5th month (April), 1867. ) 

The Western doctrines of the religion of Jesus 
have of late been promulgated at the three open 
ports to an alarming extent. Foreign priests have 
erected churches and led away our ignorant people 
from the right path. This practice has been par- 
ticularly successful at Nagasaki; the peasants of the 
neighbouring villages of Urakami and Ora are com- 
peting with each other to enter into the foreign 
creed. Common people, as well asthe Yeta,® are 
now professing the religion of Jesus to the number 
of 3,000. 

The foreign religion teaches that all those who 
believe and follow it will be happy ; that those who 
are poor will become rich; that thoso who are igno- 
rant will be made clever; that low people will be 
raised, and the sick will recover health ; and, accord- 
inzly, that every man’s happiness and change to a 
better condition depend upon his own will and faith. 
No wonder that people who have once set their 
hearts on this religion, and believe it firmly, care 
not for life or death. Their whole mind is concentra- 
ted upon ono thing, they adore it incessantly with 
prayers and thanisgiving. In addition, the foreign 
priests residing at those places have employed gold, 
silver, and presents, as means of persuasion. They 
have by these means seduced our poor people, whe 
only followed their evil passions, and have converted 
them into instruments for deluding other victims. 
Does the consideration of these facts not give rise 
to serious apprehensions ? 

They preach that Jesus was crucified of his own 
free will, and died for the atonement of the sins of 
all men. His followors are, therefore, naturally in- 
different to life, and look upon dying for their faith 
as glory to themselves. The more particularly fana- 
tical among them have been known to come forward 
and offer themselves to dic on the cross. 

If we examine the fundamental principles of the 
religion of Jesus we are struck by discovering that 
it is entirely based upon deceit, immorality, and im- 
position. In some respects its precepts resemble our 
Buddhistic doctrines. Thus they contain a doctrine 

See mate nig ims ee a 

* “*Yeta” is the class of unfortunates excluded from 
all human society, and performing the most menial pro- 


fessions, as tanners, executioners, «c. They are ex: 
tremely numerous near Nagasaki. 
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of Retribution in this world and in a future one, a 
divine guide to happiness, together with threats of 
hell and damnation for the wicked. It is a religion, 
however, which works more on the evil passions of 
mankind (than their moral feelings]. It seduces the 
common ignorant crowd with a cunning like that of 
foxes ; and it is, therefore, almost impossible to pre- 
vent its progress by laws or punishments. In the 
year Genki Tensho [1570] all those who professed 
this religion were arrested and severely punished. 
At that time there were, according to the best 
accounts, some 800,000 Christians in Japan. Not- 
withstanding the severity of the punishment in- 
flicted upon them, it was impossible to root out the 
evil altogether. Eight or nine years ago the Laws 
as to the practice of Sefumi [the practice of tram- 

pling on sacred Christian images] were amended, 
and now as soon as commerce: begins to flourish at 
the open ports, the old flame of religious fanaticism 
breaks out again with such power, that its extinction 
is almost to be despaired of. This is now the case 
at Nagasaki, and as the opening of Hiozo has been 
conceded lately, it is evident that the foreign priests 
will at once rush there, and seize hold of the minds 
of our ignorant people. The po‘soied religion will 
soon find its way from there to Osalia, and the day 
when it will have overrun Kioto can be foretold. 
The evils arising from this are innumerable, and the 

prevention should not be left to Government alone. 
Many, many years ago there lived men like Kukai 
Taishi [8 famous priest who propagated the Buddhist 
religion in Japan], who preached that Shakka 
{Buddha} himself had set foot on Japanese soil to 
propagate his creed; and men like FIénen Shonin, 
who taught us that every one who believed in 
Buddha was to be saved, and after resurrection go 
to heaven. Well, indeed, if we had now such wise 
and far-sighted men, they would soon discover some 
remedy to the evil applicable to the present spirit 
of the age; they would expound some irrefutable 
doctrine of Buddha, by which the new religion 
would be soon destroyed. 

Unfortunately, however, we know, from personal 
experience, although we are only laymen, that our 
clergy have nearly all become pleasure-seckers, idle 
and useless beings addicted to chess-playing, reading 
poetry, tea-drinking, making bouquets, and given to 
the vices of wine and women. It is possible that 
there may be found among them one or two excep- 
tions who follow the precepts of Buddha; but such 
exceptions would be rare, and would prove to be 
men who have given up the world, and who have 
no eye to its government or to the religious educa- 
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tion of the people. The tendency of Buddha's re- 
ligion is to protect all existing domestic and political 
institutions, but this very fundamental doctrine is 
but little known. And those who know it and wish 
to apply it are prevented by Government Laws, 
which bind them hand and foot. This is a painful 
fact. The philosophy of Confucius and Mencius is 
only understood by a few superior minds, some officers, 


and high functionaries; but the teachings of Buddha 


are intelligible to every one, even to birds, animals, 
and plants [alluding to some miracles of Buddha]. 
Why should human beings not understand it? It 
is capable of a far more general application than the 
philosophy of Confucius and Mencius. More than 
two thousand years have elapsed since its introduc- 
tion into this country. It has during these years, 
been the main support of the Mikado’s Government ; 
it is still so at the present day. See here the great 
merit of Buddhism! Let us not look upon it asa 
foreign religion, because it has come to us from 
India; it is the religion of this country! When, 
therefore, foreign religion is allowed to increase, as 
the religion of Jesusis now doing, Buddhism is 
hrown into great danger. It is still, however, 
within the power of man to save it. Let the peo- 
ple be warned! Let the followers of Buddha impress 
the four principles of Buddha upon all men! Let 
them, without love for life, without desire for wealth 
or ease, come together and consult the state of the 
country, examine the public feelings, assemble all 
sects and tenets, and use, unitedly, every effort to 
support the Law of the Mikado, which is the Law 
of Buddha! It is within every man’s compass to 
etfect this. Every one who opposes Buddha, and 
ussists the religion of Jesus, is the enemy of Budd- 
ha,—that is, the enemy of his country. Let him 
not dwell under the canopy of heaven, let him be 
exterminated ! 

Hfelp must come soon, for the fall of Buddha is 
very near. The fall of the Buddhist religion is the 
full of the Mikado! Alas! whose fault is this? 
\V ho has caused this misfortune P 

Having given vent to the grief which afflicted us, 
we nist now stop and wait for some wise and vir- 
tucus man to appear, by whose brilliant genius alone 
we can hope to be saved. May some one soon be 
fund to have mercy on onr people! 

Written at Tsudusaki in Tosa by one of the civil 
officers of the naval forces. 

ord year of Kei-6 (1867), 7th month. 


Postscript [by a friend of the author].—The re- 
tuiner of Tosa, Nagaska Genkichi, is an officer who 
].o3 deeply taken to heart the events of the times, 
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Years ago he was my pupil and studied under me. 
His straightforward mind loved intensely application 
to letters. I lost sight of him for thirteen years; 
when we met again his knowledge had much increa_ 
sed, and his mind had become settled and his opinion 
decided, and I found him to be an officer whose 
advice could be depended upon. 

He states that Government and the religion of a 
country are closely united; that Buddhism is the 
best guarantee for the maintenance of the Mikado’s 
laws. That it is, therefore, wrong to call it a foreign 
religion. The law of the Mikado and the religion 
were in ancient days called the “ wings of a bird,” 
or the “wheels of a cart.” This old saying is very 
correct. | 

My friend says that he has now been living in the 
western provinces, and has witnessed the second 
rise of Christianity in Japan. He fears that the 
poison will spread to the Milkado’s capital ; he would 
therefore, be glad to see it crushed in time. He has 
consulted with his friends and written the results of 
their deliberations, and called it his “ Silent Grief.” 
It is dedicated to all those that are believers of 
Buddha. It is impossible to alter the feelngs of my 
friend regardiug the events which have happened. 

Let those who should happen to read this book be 
convinced by its evident truths, and with faith in 
Buddha, and without jealousy of the person used as 
the instrument, persevere together for tho fall of the 
religion of Jesus. Buddha’s creed will repel the 
foreign religion in the end. We must not look upon 
this as a benefit to Buddhism alone; it is a question 
which deeply concerns our home and country. It is 
our support, as necessary as heaven and earth. 

This is my postscriptum. : 

(Signed) SINJITSU T., Doctor tn Bizen. 

Keiwo U, 7th month (1867). 

[The above translation is by Mr. Von Bicbold, of 
H. B, M. Civil Service in Japan.] 


Reviews, 


Under the Peak; or Jottings in verse, 
written during a lengthened residence in the colony of 
Hong Kong. By Witt1amM J. Mercer, M.A. Oxon. 
London: John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly. 1869. 

Not merely to those who know Hong Kong and 
the Victoria peak of that sterile island is this 
volume likely to excite feelings of interest, but to 
every lover of divine poesy will its pages give 
pleasure in the perusal. The whole volume is 
redolent of the classic training of its author and his 
love for the poetic art. Pity is it that he worked 
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not the Chinese mine further to transmute for us 
some of the native ore into golden verse. So much, 
however, as he has given us we are happy to notice 
here (though late, for the book was published last 
year), and by way of prologue to the “ Tea Ballad,” 
which will appear, by permission, in our next 
issue, and accompanied by the original text. 

These verses were composed, as the author inti- 
mates, to solace his leisure hours, and amid the 
intervals which broke the drudgery of a Colonial 
' Executive. They consist of sonnets, odes, stanzas, 
etc., from Chinese, or. with reference to Chinese 
places and persons, and translations from the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French, with a number of 
epigrams, charades, etc. Some neat versions into 
Latin also mark the book; but we have chiefly to 
do with the Chinese element, and as a specimen we 
may notice the following Chinese Vers de Socteté 
written on a fan when Keying, the Viceroy of Canton 
visited the Governor of Hong Kong, Sir John Davis, 
in 1845, and was present at a ball :— 


Gaily beneath the golden dome 
They trip it to the music’s sound, 
and echoing through the royal home 
How clear and full the notes rebound ! 
Under the neighbouring alcove 
With the Phoenix step they move, 
Finish with a whirling dance 
And the nuble dragon-prance ; 
Backward speed they, then they go 
Once more to the front, and lo! 
Now they rise with eagle flixht, 
Aud now in bashfulness unite ! 
Gifted as with fairy wings, 
Swift as flakes that winter brings, 
On they gently ylide, and then 
From the spurt retire again. 


The following is a stanza from some verses written 
on Keying’s departure from Hong Kong :— 


The glorious orb is gone, and tears 
Of sorruw dim my flowing eyes, 
As froin befure me spon (epi 
The evanescent Paradise. 
I sink in sleep—the lovely town 
Is ever present to me still, 
And in my vision, pouring down 
Its thousand streams o’er all the hill. 
I see the Fragrant Incense Urn* 
And downwards then my gaze I turn, 
And sparkling in the shecny air 
I view the nested mansions there, 
Pair vision! yet how lately here 
The fisher loved his hut to rear; 
Sole tenant of the dreary soil, 
The lonesome lord of all the isle! 
And where are now those tishermen ? 
And where the huts that housed them then? 
Gone—gone as swallows southward fly, 
Where russet autumn dulls the sky.” 


Among the other pieces “ Love’s Vision” seems to 
us one of the best. In it we chanced to notice an 
aliost verbal resemblance in the following passage 
to the accompanying lines from Wieland’s “ Oberon.” 


Oh, for me the spirit?s murmur, 
Heard through unwilling sighs, 

The true hand’s gentle pressure, 
And the pleading of the cyes. 


* This relates to the name Hongkong. 
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** Kin sanflter Druck der warmen Hand, 
Ein seufzer, der das volle Herz entladet, 
Ein leiser Kuss, der Rosenwang’ entwandt, 
Und, O ein Blick in Amors Thau gebadet, 
Was iberzeugt, gewinnt und riihrt wie diess? u.s.w0 - 


——_0—_ 


The Westminster Review. October 1870. 
Art. v. Ancient Japanese Poetry. Uondon: Triibner 
& Co. 

This article is well worth reading as it brings 
before us the almost unknown subject of Japanese 
Poetry, and is done by a connatsseur. After giving 
& concise essay on poetry,—its rise and developement, 
—the writer goes on to compare the Chinese with 
the Japanese, and both with the epics of the ancient 
Greeks. 

The Chinese have no proper epic poetry, theirs is 
principally descriptive of natural scenery and phe- 
nomena. They do however cultivate the lyric too, 
and are fond of making sonnets. The Japanese are 
much more addicted to the epic sentiment; they 
love to speak of their heroes, and the myths relating 
to their divinities, but these are all short and frag- 
mentary, they have not the grandeur and continuity 
of the epics of classic times. To quote our author: 

“In their best efforts we are struck by a certain 
plaintiveness, a mystic wailing tone, in which those 
who have wandered among the pleasant hills and 
dales of fair Nippon seem to hear again, borne over 
ten thousand miles of sea and land, the whisper of 
the evening breeze sweeping darkly up the fertile 
valleys, over the autumnal rice-fields, mingling with 
the hoarser rustle of the upper winds among the 
pine trees that fringe the hill outlines with rugged 
spectral shapes black against the waning sky, and 
massed with the fainter and fainter growing hum of 
village life in a wide harmony, flecked, so to speak, 
by the distant irregular tinkle of the bell of some 
rural temple.” 

All Japanese poetry is either classed under Shi 
ay or Ka yf, also commonly called Uta. The 
former class is essentially Chinese, it is regulated by 
the intonations just asin that language. The six- 
teenth volume of the Wa-Kan San-sai Desu-ye 
eh = Th lel & gives a good deal of 
technical information on the subject. The origin 
of poetry in ita literary form in Japan is like many 
other things, Chinese. The general rules given here 
about the tones (or accents,) of the verse are as 
follows, in verses of seven syllables :— 

1. The first, third, and fifth may vary in tone, 

2.. The second and fourth must vary in tone, 

3. The second and sixth should have the same tone, 
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In the classification of poetry they follow the 
ancient Chinese Sh: King ae KX, as to the form 
and spirit of their verses. The creaural pause, called 
the “eye” AR - kan jt, is the same as in the 
Chinese. In stanzas of five syllables the “eye” is 
the third; in sevens it is the fifth.* 

In the following lines from the ancient poetry 
& very pretty sentiment is found, likening the snow 
on the trees to the wild plum blossom. 


“Icy flakes are falling fust 
Thro’ the chilly air, and now 
Yonder trees, with snow-bloom: Inten, 
Do assume the wild plum’s euise, 
With their mass of snowy thw rs 
Gladd'ning winters’ dreary tine.” 


Dr. Aug. Pfizmaier of Vienna, hus made some 
remarkable translations from the ancient Japanese 
poetry.t In the following, taken from the Ko-kin- 
shia, the allusion is to the grief of a fuithful re- 
tainer who sees his lord depart on an expedition and 
is not allowed to accompany him. The disappointed 
vassal likens himself to the solitary recluse of some 
neizhbouring convent or hermitage drifting past the 
castle-walls in her lonely skitf :— 


**O’er the restless ocean waves, 
Tho’ the storm winds wildly blow, 
8ee'st thou Ise’s saintly nun 
Drifting in a frail skiff past, 
In self-contemplation wrapped, 
Sorely harassed and oppressed, 
Till the tears of her grief 
O’er her sorrow-flushed cheeks 
Flow ceaselessly and mournfully ? 
So men may at this cheerless time 
Gaze on autumn’s ruddy tints 
Through the streams of falling rain. 
And in solitude apart 
Scattered o’er the land must dwell, 
Ignorant of hope or aid. 
Bitter is the parting time 
When a friend bids us farewell, 
Bitterer still the moment is 
When with bursting heart a vassal 
Doth receive his lord’s adieu ; 
Beck’ning through the empty air 
Long he gazes wistfully, 
Only the wild duck’s mournful scream 
Piercing the distant sky 
Faintly echves in his ear.” 


This is of a modern date, also after Pfizmaier :— 


** Heaven above from earth beluw 
Long ago the God hath parted. 
Now aloft in th’ sky hath set 
His divine abode, and now 
In the Realm of Endless Joy 
Inly pondering muses he, 
Walking in the world of dreams, 
Viewing thro’ the evening shades 
Our Nippon’s pleasant shores, 
Leading in his dreamy vision 
His divine twain offspring towards 





* Compare ‘* The Poetry of the Chinese,” by Sir J. F. 
Davis, Bart. London: Asher & Co. 1870. 

+ See Bericht. d. Kais. Academie d. Wissenschaften 
Wien 1852, 1854. 
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Yon the hoariest of shrines, 

And within the rock-hewn portal 
Of their vast abode that ne'er 
Hath the Utter Darkness known 
Of Primeval Chaos deizgning 
God-like symbols there to leave. 


In the above illusion is made to the myth of the 
creation of Japan, which is briefly as follows :— 

After the separation of chaos into earth and 
heaven (an idea borrowed from China, and inter- 
woven in the legend with the purely Japanese story) 
the god Izanagi and the goddess Izanami, descen- 
dants of the original primeval god, stood on the 
Bridge of Heaven,{ and with a staif made of coral 
stirred up the ocean lying far beneath. The drops 
of brine as they fell from the staff, on its with- 
drawal congealed and became land, and thus was 
created the main island of Nippon, the other islands 
of the es empire being after-creations, con- 
cerning which various legends are extant. The two 
deities then descended upon the island, according to 
some in the province of Ise, and there begat children 
and erected a shrine. The “symbols” may refer to 
the silver mirror given by Izanagi to his descendants 
when the god ascended again into heaven, or pos- 
sibly to the three treasures of the Emperor, dupli- 
cates of which are kept in every temple devoted to 
the ancient Shinto or god-worship—namely, a mirror, 
a sword, and a jewel—tho symbolical meaning of 
which we have not space to explain.” 


The article contains a number of other well se- 
lected pieces, presenting to the European scholar a 
fair sample of the Poetry of the Japanese as far as 
it can be done; for the essence of the thing must 
always remain untranslated. There is undoubtedly 
& vast quantity of verso in Japanese. They are fond 
of rhymes and sons. Journals of travel often run 
in verse, with an occasional chorus, and plays upon 
words, allusions to historical events, etc., just as in 
our own poets. A sort of chanted dialorue between 
mother and daughter, with a duet by the same is 


here prettily versitied, but might be improved in 
some es. 
—— 
Correspontence, Ke, 
ENQUIRIES. 


{It is requested that Correspondents who favour us with replie 
wil] note the number of the enquiry which they auswer.) 

4, The Niuchih Tartars, about ia Mr. Wyle has 
written a good deal, were not the dircet ancestors of 
the Mandchous ; they were collaterally related to them 
only, as I shall hope to shew. The actual descendants 
of the Niuchihs are the Solons and Daurians, who live 
on the Sungari, and the borders of Mongolia. 1 can- 
not find a vocabulary of these tribes oe peas Their 
language is of course very nearly related to Mandchou. 
but its differenti would be very interesting. Some 
eorrespondent of the Phcenix in China would perhaps 
favour European students with a short vocabulary of its 
It must be easy to get, as so many Solons are enlisted 
among the Bannermen, and have the prestige of being 
its best soldiers. 

H. H. Howorrs. 


+The milky way 
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NOTES ON EASTERN THIBET. 
By Dr. A. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Darjeeling. 


Havrne lived many years in the Eastern portion 
of the Himalaya,viz.,in Nepaul and Sikkim, and visi- 
ted the Bhootan Dooars or Lowlands annually for 
eight years, I have had many opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with tha natives of Thibet, who 
visit these countries and the plains of India to trade, 
and on religious pilerimages—I have also travelled 
over the whole of Sikkim, and penetrated a short way 
into Thibet in that direction.” It is from these peo- 
ple,and on those excursionsthat the substance of the 
_ following Notes has been collected by a good deal of 
laborious questioning, and in the course of official 
business. I am familiar with the writings of Tur- 
ner, Huc, and others on Thibet. I have not used 
them, however, to correct these notes, nor do I wish 
to substitute my own information for any portion of 
these published accounts. My only aim is to add a 
little to the scanty knowledge we now have of 
Eastern Thibet; and I shall be glad if I have not 
quite failed in my purpose. 

Thibet is reckoned by Gutzlaff in his “ Life of the 
Emperor Taou Kwang,” page 227, to comprise an 
area of 30,200 square miles; and to have 8 popula- 
tion of about six millions. Thibet, as thus indicated 
in the enumeration of the dependencies of China, 
embraces, I believe, Little Thibet, or Balti, the 
capital of which is Iskardo; Western Thibet, or 
Ladak, the capital of which is Leh, and Thibet 
Proper, or Eastern Thibet, having Lassa as its capital 
and chief city. 

The latest and best account of the Trans-Hima- 
layan regions, is “ Dr. Thomas Thomson’s Travels.” 

Following Humboldt, Dr. Thomson divides Thi- 
bet into two grand divisions; the western one, of 
which he treats so ably himself, and the eastern 
one, to’ which alone my Notes refer. Western 
Thibet—according to Dr. Thomson “ is a highly 
mountainous country, lying on both sides of the 
Indus, with its longer axis directed like that river, 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the great chain of mountains, to which 
Humboldt, following Chinese geographers, hus given 





* With Dr. Hooker in 1849. 
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the name of Kuenlun, by which it is separated from 
the basin of Yarkand. On the south-east, its boun- 
dary is formed by the ridge which separates the 
waters of the Indus from those of the Sanpu.” “To 
the north-west and south-east,” continues Dr. Thom- 
son, “its boundaries are somewhat arbitrary, unless 
the political division of the country be had recourse 
to, which, depending on accidental circumstances, 
entirely unconnected with physical geography or 
natural productions, is so liable to change that its 
adoption would be extremely inconvenient. The 
best mode of drawing a line of separation between 
India and Thibet, in those parts where mountain 
chains are not available for the purpose, appears to 
consist in regarding the latter to commence only at 
the point where the aridity of the climate is too 
great to support forest trees, or any coniferous tree, 
except juniper.” 

As limited by these boundaries, Western Thibet 
includes the whole valley of the Indus, and its tribu- 
taries down to about 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, a considerable portion of the upper course 
of the Sutlej] down to between 9,000 and 10,000 
feet, and small portions of the upper course of the 
Chenab, of the Ganges (Jahnavi) and of the Gogra.” 

The above is a very elaborate definition of boun- 
daries, founded mainly, as regards the limits of India 
and Thibet, on the geographical distribution of plants. 

I shall now endeavour to describe the second 
grand division or “ Eastern Thibet.” It is by all 
accounts an exceedingly mountainous country, i. e., 
it contains immense masses and ranges of the most 
rugged mountains in the world interspersed with 
extensive plateaus and deep level-bottomed valleys 
along the streams and rivers. 

The Thibetans I have met with, do not recognize 
& continuous chain of mountains running parallel to 
the Himalaya; nor are they acquainted with 
“ Kuenlun” as the namo of any mountain range. 
They are familiar with the Himalaya on one hand 
and call it “ Kang-ri” which simply means Snotoy 
region, and they know that the country of the Mon- 
gols, or Mongolia lies parallel to it on the other 
hand. The third great distinguishing feature in the 
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physical geography of Eastern Thibet is the Yaroo 
river or Sanpoo of our maps. Thus characterised, 
I shall say that in popular estimation—which is not 
founded on the physical features of the country, on 
its natural productions, or on political divisions-of 
territory, separate or jointly—Eastern Thibet is 
bounded on the north-west by the Kangtisee range 
of mountains,” and a greatly elevated tract of coun- 
try extending from the base of this range; on the 
north by Mongolia; on the east by the Sifan and 
Szchuen provinces of China, and on the south by 
the Himalaya, from the point at which it is pierced 
by the Brahmaputra on the east, to the meridian of 
‘the Mansarowur and Rawan Rud Lakes on the 
west. The general direction of the Kangtisee range 
is north and south, and it is said to connect the 
Himalaya and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It runs 
to the east of the Mansarowur and Rawan Rud 
Lakes, its highest point is said to exceed in eleva- 
tion any portion of the Himalaya, and four large 
rivers have their sources in different parts of the 
range, viz., the Singh Khawab or Indus, the Lang- 
choo Khawab which runs through Ladak, the Mar- 
chace Khawab which is known as the Gogra, and 
the Tamchoo Khawab or Yaroo, the great river of 
Eastern Thibet. 
GOVERNMENT OF THIBET. 

In the city of Lassa,t and over the whole of Thi- 
bet “ Geawa Remboochi” or the “ Grand Lama” is 
nominally the Supreme authority, in temporal and 
spiritual affairs. His residence is in Patala Goompa 
which is on the north side of Lassa. 

There are two Resident Envoys from China, cal- 
led “ Ampas” stationed at Lassa; subordinate to 
them are two great officers—Chinese—designated 
Daloo-he; their rank and occupation are those of 
general officers. Next to these are two Phopuns 
who act as Paymasters of the Troops, and perform 
the duties of our Adjutant and Quarter Master 
Generais. They are also Chinese. One of the 
Daloo-hes, and one of the Phopuns_ are generally 
stationed at Digarchi. These officers constilute the 
general staff of the army in Thibet. Next in rank 
are three Chong-hars. They are Chinese, and Mili- 
tary Commanders; one is generally stationed at 


————_— 








* The highest portion of the ‘‘ Kangtisee range is, I 
believe, the “ Kelas" of Strachey. 

+ M. Hue says, that ‘‘ Lassa” in the Thibetan lan- 
cunce means, Land of Spirits.” The Mongolians on 
t « same authority call this city ‘ Mouche-dhot,” i. e., 
Eternal Sanctuary. My friend Cheboo Lama gives the 
filiowing interpretation, ‘ Lha” means Gol, “Sa” 
alinde or resting-place. Hence it is the City of God, or 
she Eternal City. 
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Digarchi and another at Tingri near the Nepal Fron 
tier of Thibet. Below these are three Tingpuns, 
Non-Commissioned Officers—also Chinese. There 
are no other Chinese Military Officers in Thibet. 
The usual number of Chinese Troops, all Mantchoo 
Tartars, in Thibet, does not exceed 4.000 men. 
Stationed at Lassa, 2,000; Digarchi, 1000; Giang- 
tchi, 500; Tingri, 500. 

The above shows that the Chinese functionaries 
in Thibet are Political and Military officers only. 

All the Civil appointments are held by Thibetans. 
The local temporal Government of Thibet is com- 
posed as follows. It is headed by the Grand Lama 
entirely guided in all Political and Military affairs 
aud mainly so in Civil affairs by the Chinese Ampas 
and the Emperor of China. 

The first officer is the Chemeling, the second 
Kandooling, the third Tengeling; they are all Thi- 
betans and the Chicf Lamas—Awataris— of Goom- 
pas* bearing those names. From these three Lama 
Counsellors, the Emperor of China nominates the 


Noume-hen,t “ Nome Khan” of M. Huc, who may 
be called President of the Council, or Prime Minis- 
ter. He is regent when the Grand Lamais a minor, 
and at all other times is the alter et idem of his holi- 
ness. The Noume-hen is always one of the three 
Great Lamas above-named. At his death, or remo- 
val from office, he is succeeded in the Noume-hen’s 
office by one of the two remaining Counsellors, al- 
ways however under orders of the Emperor. Ilis 
successor as head of his Goompa must, as in the 
case of a “Grand Lama” be an avatar, i. e., he 
must re-appear in the flesh as a child, and be raised 
to that position. 

Of equal rank with the Noume-hen, but having 
no temporal authority, is the Genden Tepa Lama, 
he is next to the Grand Lama himself the highest 
clerical authority. He is finally appointed by the 
Emperor, being in the first instance chosen on ac- 
count ot his superior attainments and sanctity by 
the local authorities. Ile is chief of the great 
monastery of Genden. The ee privileged to 
take a part in the selection and recommendation of 
the (ienden Tepa, for his holy office, are the Noume- 
hen, the two ae and the four Shapees. They 
pene him for election to the Grand Lama, after 

is approval, the Sa procure his appointment 
from the Emperor. The Genden Tepa, is chief 
Lama of a Goumpa, but not an avatart Tea 





* Principal Goompas at Lassa and its vicinity, with 
the numnber of Lainas resident and itinerary. 





Genden Goompa, 3,500 Chalang, - = 

Leca, - = 5,500 Chemchung, + 200 
Depoong,- * 7,900 Kandooling, +» 200 
Gentoo, + - 500 Tengelling, - 200 
Grume, - : 5.10 Chechooling— - 3 0 
Chenamege, - 1,000 MoujidaTaching 1,000 


+ Gealchup Noume-hen s the proper title, which 
being translated ig ‘The geima of Grawa,” or the 
G rand Lama. 


HAINAN 


Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Bhoot birds :— a8 
p’ah chiau p'ah chiau p’ah chiow 


Forest :— ae 
shiu lin [M. shulin) ch’iuna[R, lim) ch’iu lim, ch’iu 
One tree :— 


yet tang shin cchittsangch’iun chek tsang ch'iu 
Wood [fuel] — 
sha ch’a ch’a, 
Crow tau-o o°a ow a, 
Drink water :— 
chiah tuy chiah tsuy chiah tsuy. 
Drink tea:— 
chia te chiah te chiah te, 
Be drunk :— 
ai k’e tsuy tsuy. 
I want to sleep :-— 
va bah ai k’e goa ai k’un oa ai” ut (or goot). 
To walk :— 
kia lau kia” lo’ kia” low. 
Old man :— 
nang lau lau lang lau nang, lau toa. 
Old gentleman ;— 
koa te 
Old lady :— 
koa nin lau hu jin lau hu jin. 
Elder ;— 
tin te sien si” (C.]sin se” sien se” 
[M. sien stng] 
Younger ;— : 
au te hau si” han se” 


(M. how séng] 

Notes.—Langlau in Amoy means ‘ the man is old.’ 
H. koa; A. koan; affixed to name of women of res- 
pectability. A. hau sin is used generally to mean a 
son, but in some phrases it means & young man. 


(C. D.) 
Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Night ;— 
me hoe, h6am_ =e h’ng, i ehui® me®*, me” h’ng. 
mi® [C} men 
Getting dark ;— 
hi beh au, hi au jit am jit ai am. 
Daylight ;— 
hi koe t'in k’ng t’in kng. 
To rain ;— 
loh hau loh ho* loh how. 


Notes.—In Amoy, eh’ng means ‘the evening,’ mi* 
‘the night.’ H. hi am; A. t’i" am ‘heaven dark,’ 
but the phrase is not used; they say jit am ‘day 
dark,’ or ‘sun dark.’ H. hi beh au; A. t’i? beh o° 
‘heaven about to be black,’ but this refers to over- 


clouding (especially rainy look), and not to the 
natural darkening of evening. (OC. D.) 
Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
One house ;— 
yet kang shia chit keng ch’a chek koen ch’u. 
(T] kaim 
One bed ;— ; 
yet tiosho chittiu" ch'ng chek tie® min ch’ung, 


[C.] tio® [R] tiong 
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Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
One table ;— 
yet tio shé chit te toh chek tie® ch’ung. 
One chair ;— 
yet tioi chit tei chek chiah i® 
One bench :— 
yet tio to-tin chit tiaui-liau - chek chiah t’ng-i2 
A cup of water :— 
yet chiongtuy chit oa® tsuy chek cheng tsuy. 
(t) chit cheng-a tsuy 
A cup of wine :— 
yet chiong tsew chit chengchiu chek cheng chiu. 


Note.—In Amoy, cheng is only used for the wine- 
cup. (0. D.) 


Hainan, Amoy. Swatow. 
Yes or no :— 
ti bo ti si m si si m 8i. 
Bring water to wash :— 
yeo tuy laitoe iu®tsuilaisoe k’ieh tsuy lai soe. 
Bathe :—toe yak soe ek soe ek. 
Male and female :— 
kang vo kang bu (animals) kang bo. 
Broom :— 
tauchiu, taubeh sau chiu sau chiu. 
(BL) sau pa 
A gun :— 
yet ki(niau)sheo chit ki nian chiang chek ki ch’eng. 
chit ki ch’eng 
Head :—hau t’au t’au. 
Hand :— 
shi u® (M. show) ch’iu ch’iu. 
Eye :—bak-chiu bak-chiu mak-chiu. 
Foot: k’a k’a, kioh k’a. 
Nose :—bi pia pia 


Notes.—Broom: Hainan has two expressions for 
this; tau chiu, derived from the Amoy sau chiu, 
and tau beh from the Mandarin sau pa. 

Yes or no: the Amoy dialect has also bo, exactly 
the same sound as in Hainan, but in this phrase ‘ m,’ 
Mandarin puh, is used instead. (QO. D.) 


Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Father : 
be, fu tid pe, niu pe (R. hu) pe, a-tia 
a-tia 
Mother :— 
mai, bu-ted bu, lau-bu bo. 
Elder brother :— 
he-aih hia® hia® 
Bs brother :— 
i ti, sio-ti ti. 
Elder sister :— 
cheh chi, toa-chi che, 
Younger sister :— 
kau-hiang sio-be be. 
Son :— 
kia, nam-kia kia kia®, ta pow kia® 
Daughter :-— | (kia® 
nu-kia cha-bo’ kia® —chii nie kia®, cha-bow 
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Notes.—A-tia is ‘papa’ in Amoy, but it is sin- 
gular if tia is applied in Hainan to mother. Possibly 
this H. tia may equal A. niu” (Swatow nie), The 
usual Changchow form is niu-le, while a common form 
for father is niu-pe ; H. mai, A. ma, ‘ grandmother.’ 
The only Amoy phrase that I can recollect like the 
Hainan kau heang, is ko’ niu", which means any 
unmarried lady of a family of position. 

Son, kia", H. nam, A. lam, ‘male,’ not read in 
this connection. 

Daughter, cha bo’ kia", H. nu, A. la, not used in 
this connection, but ‘male and female’ of person 


is lam-lu. (C. D.) 
Hainan. Amoy. Swatow, 
To smoke :— 
chiah yen chiah hun (R. ien) —chiah hun. 
A pipe :— 
yen tang (M. yen tung) hun ché hun tang. 
One bow :— 
yet beh kiang chit ki keng chek ki keng. 
(M. y pa kung) (R. kiong, C. kiong) 
One arrow :— 
yet ki chi chit ki chi2 chek ki chi 
To shoot with the bow :— 
ted chi sia chi? sia chi? 
A knife ;— 
yet beh to chit ki to chek ki to. 
(M. y patau) 


Man’s house ;— 
nang kai shiu 
The Le people ;— 


lang e ch’u nang kai cli’u. 


laui nang 
One deer ;— 
yet kai liak chit chiah lok chek chiah tek. 
Deer skin ;— 

liak p’oe lok p’e (C. p’oe) tek p’ue. 


One (yellow) Muntjac ;— 
rr kai wei kia chit chish kiu® 
1. hwang kiang R. kiong, C. kiang. 
Note.— Wei kia is read in Mandarin hwang kiang. 
TIwang, ‘ yellow’ is in Hainan wei. Amoy ng, 
Changchow wui®, 


Hainan, Amoy. Swatow. 
Ore hear ;— 
yet kai hiong chit chiah him —_ chek chiah him. 
M. hiang R. hiong 
One leopard ;— 
yet kai bo-o chit chiah pa chek chiah pa. 
M. pau 
Have vou a father (— 
nu wu be bo liu pe bo lii u pe a bo. 
I have ;— u u u. 
I have not ;—bo bo bo. 
Thanks ;— 
tai ted to sia to sia. 
You come here ;— 
lu lai chinai —li_ lai chit nih lu lai chi ko. 
This is good ;— 
chi kai ho chit e ho chi kai ho. 
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Hainan. Amoy. . Bwatow. 
This is better ;— 


chi kai ho koe kai ki chitekhahho chi kai keng ho, 
chi kai ho kue hii kai, 
This is hest ;— 
chi kai ling ho chit e teng ho chi kai siang ho. 
Notes.—In Amoy, this is s#J better, is chit © 
koh-khah ho. Possibly the Hainan ki may be the 
A. ke, ‘to surpass,’ or A. ke (upper tone), ‘to add 
or increase,’ both of which are used sometimes in 
forming the comparative. (0. D.) 


Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
To come ;— 
lai lai lai. 
To go ;— 
k’ti k'i, (Ch. T. k’ii] k’ii, k’a. 


I see him now ;— [keén i, 
va hinai kii goa hien-chai k’oa® ki"i oa hien-kim th’oi® 
I saw him ieulaagea — ¢ 

va tavaukii goucha bo [jit] oacha jit th’oi keén i 

k'oa® ki® i 
I will see him to-morrow ;— 
va hinoa veh kii pos bin hoa beh oa moa-cha ai ki? i. 
nj 


Cannot see :-— 


koa vo ki k'oa®™ bo ki? th’oi2? m ki, 
To do what ;— 
tokih mih  [tioh] choe sim-mih to cho mih kai, 


to kia® sim-mih sii. 

Notes.—In Amoy ki? i would mean ‘to have an 
interview with him.’ K’oa"® ki? means ‘to see,’ or 
‘perceive by looking,’ from koa® (Mandarin kan), 
‘to look at’ (active), and ki? (Mandarin keen), ‘ to 
perceive. (C. D.) 

To-morrow in Amoy is bin-hoa, or bin hoa, 
(Mandarin ming-tan), literally ‘to-morrow morning.’ 
The more usual form is bin-a-chai, or bin-na-jit. 
(C. D.) 


Hainan. Amoy, Swatow. 
This—that ;— 
chi-kai—hu-kai chit-e—hit-e chi-kai—hii-kai. 
Here—there ;— 
chid-de—hu-de _—chit-te—hit-te | chi-ko—hii-ko. 


This is mine ;— 
chi-kai ti va-kai chi-kai si oa-kai. 
Whose is this ?— tiang kai, 
chi-kai ti nang kai chit-e ti chit lang-e chi-kai si ti 
When did you come j— 

nu nih hau kau li ti-si kau 


chit-e si goa-e 


lii tiang-si kau, 
ti-si. 

Notes.—Here—there in Amoy are more usually 
expressed chia, hia or chit-nih, hit-nih. Perhaps a 
trace of the Hainan hu is found in the Amoy an- 
hiu"-si ‘that way,’ and Chinchew hiong ‘that.’ 
(C. D.) 

Whose is this? in Chinchew would be chih-ge 
81 tiang-ge (or siange). The ti in Amoy means 
‘which’ (R. si and Mandarin shi) in many phrases; 
with some words the chit may be omitted, e.g., ti-si 
‘what time.’ When this character means ‘to be,’ 
it is read si. (OC. D.) 


A CURE FOR JEALOUSY. 


For half a moment Heu-heung did not speak, he 
thought of his dream, and said to himself that the 
girl who came and carried away his daughter up to 
heaven must be Choo-lun’s wife, and that this must 
be a marriage ordained in heaven. ‘Then he an- 
swered Choo-lun and said, “ Although you have a 
wife at home, I’m sure that three wives and four 
concubines is a thing common enough amongst rich 
and noble families, and my daughter can be your 
second wife, (%.e. concubine,) and that will do.” 
Choo-lun knew very well that Shoo-cheng’s cruel 
and jealous disposition would never put up with his 
taking another wife and placing her on an equal 
focting ; but then again he had received great bene- 
fits from Heu-heung, and had also placed his daugh- 
ter in an awkward position, why not repay his 
kindnessP However, he could not bring himself 
to say yes, but again tried to excuse himeelf.: 

This worthy Choo-lun’s good heart did not allow 
him to cheat the man who had preserved his life; 
how could he tell that Heu-heung would not look 
on it in this light, but become highly incensed and 
exclaim, “enough! enough! enough! I see you have 
not sense enough to take a good thing when its 
offered to you, go home to your wife, do you think 
I cannot find a son-in-law quickly enough without 
you. But I would advise you to remember that you 
have no baggage or money to meet your expenses on 
the road, and how will you get on without that. 
Besides, the road is infested with robbers, and do 
you fancy you will always find some one to protect 
you.” Choo-lun seeing that he was really very 
angry, and that what he said was all quite true, 
thought to himself, “he is going to force me into 
this, and it is not I wie am deceiving his daughter.” 
So he answered Heu-heung and said, “ My good Sir 
I beg you to calm your anger, it is not that I am 
unwilling, but really I was afraid I was deceiving 
your daughter, and my heart felt uneasy about it, 
but since you do not reject me, I am only too de- 
lighted to listen to your commands. Let me once 
go the capital, and go through the examination, and 
after that we will invite matchmakers, send the 
wedding presenta, select a fortunate day, and con- 
sumate the marriage, and then all will be well.” 
‘‘Since you are willing,” answered Heu-heung, “then 
there is nothing to be done but to get you married, 
the customs of the world are all empty and useless, 
besides, since I lived in the mountains I have not 
seen ap almanac, and choosing e fortunate dar is not 
to be compared to meeting one. To-day you and I 
have become scquainted, and to-day, when sur- 
rourded by dangen you were saved, aud your danger 
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changed into happiness, to-day then must be an 
extremely fortunate day.” Then turning to his wife 
he said, “See quickly about dressing and adorning 
Keaou-choo, and prepare coloured candles. If they 
&re married to-day our great guest can on the third 
day proceed on his journey to the capital, and be in 
time for the examinations.” His wife and daughter 
immediately set to work on the one hand to prepare 
the bride, and on the other to lay out some wine and 
@ small feast. 

Choo-lun, who had only said that he was willing 
at a future time to complete the nuptials, hoping 
perhaps that he might be able eventually to draw 
back from the engagement, and never expected that 
they would want him on that very day ‘to worship 
in the hall,’ go through the marriage ceremony,’ 
tried to find some excuse; but he was afraid to go 
too far lest he should awaken the wrath of Heu- 
heung, and at last was obliged to resigu himself and 
let things take their course. Ina short time the 
coloured candles wore lit, and Keaou-choo was led 
out by her mother to worship heaven and earth and 
their ancestors. Afterwards, they knelt and bowed 
to each other as husbani and wife, and they all 
entered the bridal chamber. Here, Choo-lun (who 
although certainly he had before seen his bride, yet 
at the time was so terribly frightened, and in such 
fear for his life, that he had not had leisure to look 
at her face,) being now calm and comfortable, stole 
a glance at Keaou-choo, and diseovered that she was 
a young lady of extraordinary beauty, surpassing his 
wife Shoo-chéng by several degrees, moreover, she 
had not that cruel jealousy and poisonous disposi- 
tion which had turned Choo-lun’s love for his first 
wife into abject fear, but on the contrary was of a 
gentle and amiable nature. Choo-lun seeing all this 
felt as if he were one of the genii descended from 
heaven, and drank the bridal wine and qeanet 2 in the 
feast with a light heart. 

On the following morning Heu-heung asked his 
son-in-law what his old servant was like, that he 
might and search for him on the road from the top 
to the bottom of the hill. Now when the old man 
was thrown from his horse, he fell into a great pit 
in the mountain 100,000 feet deep, into which if a 
man should fall, there would not be one chance in 
10,000 that he could ever come out again. Who 
then would imagine that this old servant’s time for 
death had not arrived, but that he should have the 
good luck to fall amonzst the branches of a tree 
which grew out from the side of the chasm, and 
there remained. But although he was pretty safe 
from falling down any further, yet it was more 
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dificult to get up to the pit’s mouth, and he quite 
made up his mind to starve there for some days and 
then to die, for of course he never expected Heu- 
heung to come and look for him, thinking that his 
master would have given him up for dead. But 
when Heu-heung came to the mouth of the chasm 
he heard the voice of a man some way down calling 
for help, and on looking down felt certain that it 
must be his son-in-law’s servant ; so he procured a 
rope and lowered it to him, and the old man fasten- 
ing it round his body was thus drawn out. He 
wanted to kmeel down and return his thanks, but 
Heu-heung soon put a stop to that, and taking him 
at once to the house called out his son to look at 
him, and of course he at once recognised him as his 
servant, and was delighted to get him back again 
alive. The moments flew by however in rapid suc- 
cession, and before Choo-lun was thinking of it the 
third morning arrived, and Heu-heung prepared 
wine and invited Choo-lun to partake of it before 
leaving. Choo-lun however was in the full enjoy- 
ment of the society of his bride, and could not bear 
the idea of parting with her. Moreover, he re- 
membered. his wife’s bitter jealousy, and could not 
feel sure that he would ever have an opportunity of 
coming back to Keaou-choo, so that although this 
was only a temporary parting, he felt that he might 
be taking leave of her for ever. He felt inclined 
not to go at all, but then the urgency of the Impe- 
rial edict came before him,and he dared not disobey it. 

The last evening they were to spend together was 
truly one of a thousand joys and ten thousand sor- 
rows, and on the last morning when he got up, he 
felt as he looked at Keaou-choo how hard it was to 
be without her, how hard it was to part with her. 


At last Keaou-choo, who, although a girl, had a good | 


deal of the hero in her, addressed her husband and 
said, “Ought you not rather, my husband, to be 
thinking of your fame, and not to be too much en- 
groseed with thoughts of me; it will only be a 
separation for a few months at the longest, and after 
that we shall again be united for many a long day, 
but before you go give me some keepsake, that I 
may look at it and know that our love has been 
‘more than a happy dream.” All my baggage, an- 
swered Choo-lun, has been stolen by the robbers, 
and I have with me here not a single article, what 
then can I give you.” Keaou-choo raised her eyes 
and saw hanging from her husband’s neck a bird 
carved in precious stone; this she unfastened and 
said, “I will keep this as a keepsake.” Now as this 
was given him by his wife, at first he dare hardly 
let her have it, but because he had become so very 
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fond of her, and was parting from her, he would have 
listened to her in anything, and soon forgot his wife 
and her power over him, and handed over the bird 
to her charge. By this time the parting meal was 
prepered, and although Choo-lun could swallow no- 
thing, he was fain for the sake of appearances to sit 
down and make pretence. Heu-heung when they 
had finished eating, took out a quantity of bedding 
and travelling baggage and ordered the old servant 
to arrange it, he also gave him fifty taels of silver 
(£17) to serve for their expenses on the road. And 
then, seeing that of the two travellers, one was old 
and the other young, and both of them weak, and 
that there still remained several days of mountain 
road before them, and fearing lest there should be 
other robbers about, could not quiet his heart, but 
spoke to his wife, saying, “‘The road tLey are going 
is yet dangerous, if they should meet robbers how 
could these two men oppose them? it would be 
much better to leave our daughter to look after the 
house, and ourselves accompany them till they arrive 
at the public road, and then we could rest easy as 
to their further progress.” “What you say is per- 
fectly correct,” replied his wife, so they at once 
communicated their purpose to their daughter; and 
the four set off together on their journey, where we 
will leave them for the present, and say two or three 
words concerning the robber chief who a few days 
before had pursued Choo-lun. 

This man’s surname was Chang, and his name 
Tseun-Kée, and he had a brother whose name was 
Tseun-ying. The two brothers lived among the 
mountains, and plundered passengers and robbed 
houses on the Shantung road; they had now been 
doing so for several years, and had collected together 
followers to the amount of several hundred men. 
On the day on which Tseun-kée had attacked and 
pursued Choo-lun, and had been driven back by 
Tleu-heung, he had at once returned to the moun- 
tains and told his brother, wanting to collect together 
all their horses and men and descend upon Heu- 
heung’s house and take his revenge. But his brother 
Tseun-ying had three days before attacked a travel- 
ling merchant, and had not only been repulsed, but 
had also received a wound from an arrow, which 
was not yet healed, and consequently he was not 
able to accompany Tseun-kée, and the execution of 
their design against Heu-heung’s house was deferred 
for a few days. But at the end of these few days 
Tseun-ying’s wound was healed, and they ordered 
all their followers to assemble, and coming to Heu- 
heung’s farm, surrounded it, and, forcing open the 
house door, entered, 
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Now it was that very morning when Heu-heung 
8nd his wife had started to accompany Choo-lun 6 
short distance on his journey, leaving only Keaou- 
choo in the house, and although she had a certain 
amount of talent, yet she was taken by surprise and 
was quite unable to resist. The robbers therefore 
tied her arms with a rope and commenced to search 
the house; but finding there neither money or 
valuables, and seeing that the husband and wife 
were not at home, one brother addressed the other 
and said, “ The best thing we can do is to take this 
girl and carry her over to the mountains, and if the 
others do not come to look for her, all right, but if 
they do come, then there is no doubt they will come 
and look for their own deaths.” So saying, with all 
their followers they ascended the hill, bearing with 
them Keaou-choo. Now when they saw how very 
beautiful she was, they wished to keep her with 
them and make her Queen of the Band. But nei- 
ther of the brothers being married, they could not 
agree at first who should make her his wife. Tseun- 
ying said, “The idea was originally yours, and 
therefore she onght by right to fall to your lot.” 
‘But you,” answered his brother, “are not yet 
married, and how can I who am younger than you 
first take a wife, really you must allow me to give 
her up to you.” Whilst they were thus talking 
eeveral of their followers came rushing in, and said 
there was a chair coming along the road from the 
south followed by several servants. Tseun-ying ex- 
claimed in a delighted voice, “If you think on, and 
desire man, man will come to you; * this is sure to 
be @ woman in this chair, so we will lock up the 
girl we have here, and go at once and catch the 
other one.” Tseun-kée therefore took Keaou-choo 
and locked her up in an inner room, leaving two of 
his followers to look after her, and with his brother 
descended the mountain; on the road at the foot of 
which they saw a chair being carried along. The 
bearers, the moment they saw the robbers coming, 
put down the chair and fled as for their lives, and 
the two servants, and one small servant girl, who 
were following their mistress, fell in terror to the 
ground. The three latter, on the robbers coming up, 
were killed on the spot, and this done Tseun-kée 
drew open the blind of the chair, and disclosed to 
view a young and handsome woman, whereat his 
joy was extreme; drawing her out of the chair he 


*This is a joke or parody on a saying of Confucius, 
“If you think on, and desire righteousness, righteous- 
ness will come to you.” The words “righteousness” 
and ‘“‘man” being expressed by the same sound in 
Chinese (jén/. 
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carried her up the mountain himself on his back, 

Here we will leave her for a moment while we 
just take the cause of her coming, and her name, 
and lay them plainly before the reader. 

This woman then is no other than Choo-lun’s wife 
Shoo-chéng. Then why, the reader will ask, has 
she not remained quietly at home? what is she 
doing in this place? It is because from the moment 
her husband set out from his home to go to the 
capital, her heart has been full of uneasiness and 
suspicion, as if she were sure her husband would 
deceive her and form other connections on the road, 
either by taking a concubine or by one of a hundred 
other wild schemes which presented themselves to 
her jealous mind; and then, she could not forget 
the temptations he would be exposed to when he 
arrived at the capital, from the winning glances of 
his brother's pretty slaves. Indeed she fancied 
everybody leagued against her to defraud her of her 
husband's affections, and pondered over these things 
till they appeared to be actual realities being carried 
on before her eyes. For her tea and her rice she 
had no appetite, and in her sleep dreams prevented 
her rest. And all this arose from her giving way to 
her jealous feelings, and allowing them to have such 
absolute control over her very thought. At last she 
thought of sacrificing to the demon of dreams, and 
prayed that he would grant her a vision of what 
her husband was then doing. The day she prayed 
was that on which Choo-lun completed his marriage 
with Keaou-choo, and in the dream which presented 
itself to her eyes, she saw her husband go through 
the ceremonies with a very beautiful girl, and after- 
wards drink the bridal wine with her, she also saw 
him take out her jewel charm and present it to the 
same girl, At this sight a mad anger rose in her 
heart, and she suddenly jumped up in her dream, 
and railed at her husband as a heart-stealing thief, 


-and called on him to bring back her charm. With 


this she woke up and found it was a dream, but 
then she thought, since I have had this dream these 
things must really have taken place; and she in- 
stantly called for her little slave girl and her old 
serving woman and told them every particular of 
the dream, railing at her husband like the roaring 
of thunder. eShe wanted to start on the instant in 
pursuit of him up to the capital in order to quarrel 
with him face to face. The old servant again inter- 
posed her advice and said, “ What one thinks of in 
the day-time is sure to be brought before‘one's eyes 
in the visions of the night, what use in fixing on 
this particular dream and believing it. Besides my 
master has been such a short time from home, how 
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could he have found anyone to marry him s0 
quickly ? then again, if he had meditated such an 
action my husband would sssuredly have prevented 
him, your ladyship must not be too suspicious.” 
“If the thing were not a fact how could I have 
had this dream,” answered Shoo-chéng, “ besides, 
the relation between your husband and mine is only 
that of servant and master, if he once loses his 
heart and becomes mad on the subject, how can 
your husband stop him.” 

So saying, she culled the servants and ordered 
them instantly to hire a boat, adding, “I want to 
start at once so do not let us have many words.” 
Therefore she set to work on the one hand to pre- 
pare her travelling necessaries, and on the other to 
issue orders to her servants who were to be left be- 
hind. Locking up all the rooms, ehe gave the keys 
to the old servant with the orders to take care of 
the house, then she ordered each man servant to 
make a plain account of everything he had charge 
of, that she might examine it when she came back, 
and that very morning, quite early she sot off, 
accompanied by two men servants and the little 
slave girl, and because she found the road by water 
too slow, directly she had passed Yang-chow she 
called a chair and horses, and travelled day and 
night in pursuit of her husband, little expecting 
that on arriving on the Shantung road she would 
fall in with Tseun-ying and his brother, who would 
kill her servants and slave girl, and carry herself up 
the mountains. But we have already seen that this 
did happen, and that Tseun-ying was greatly de- 
lighted at the chance. “ Heaven,” said he, “has 
sent us the two beauties, and we will both at the 
same time take our wives, and since the marriage is 
already fixed, why not at once prepare the coloured 
candles, and this evening complete the unions.’’ 
Tseun-kée was also very much pleased; but just as 
they were consulting about what they should pre- 
pare, suddenly some of their followers who were 
always kept concealed on the road, ran into the 
house with the information that there was a Man- 
darin coming along the road, evidently on the way 
to join his appointment, and that he appeared to 
be taking up his family with him. “It also appears 
to us,” added the informants, “that he has not heard 
of the fame of you two great kings, for he is coming 
on to the small path along the mountain side; his 
luggage also appears to be very heavy, and he ought 
not to be allowed to escape.” “If that is the case” 
said Tseun-ying, “we must take this girl and just 
lock her up for the present in the back room with 
the other one, whilst we once more go down the 
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mountain and get what we can, and then come back 
and have a merry feast.” They then called their 
men and started on their expedition. 

In the meantime Shoo-chéng was put in the 
other room and locked up; at first she gave herself 
up to tears and lamentations, and tried te put an 
end to her life; Keaou-choo however, seeing her in 
this state, sat down by her and tried to comfort and 
advise her, saying, “Since Madam you have met 
with this misfortune, weeping and lamenting will 
be of little avail, we ought rather to cast about 
for some plan of escape.” Shoo-chéng answered, 
“What plan can we think of ? there is death, and 
death alone left for us whereby we may escape.” 
“When things have come to the worst,” replied the 
other, “then of course there is but that road from 
the evil, but fortunately the robbers are gone out, 
and we have a chance of a little consultation; let 
us avail ourselves of it, and not be in too great a 
hurry to throw away our lives.” At these words 
Shoo-chéng ceased weeping and raised her head to 
look who was talking to her. On seeing Keaou-choo 
she was struck with fear, and exclaimed to herself 
“Surely this is the same girl who appeared to me 
in my dream, I must ask her who she is.” She 
then addressed her and said, “I am much obliged 
to you for your advice but I do not know who 

ou are and why you are locked in this room.” 

eacu-choo answered, “My family live on the north 
side of the mountain, and my father and mother 
are ae of great strength and possessed of un- 
usual ability, and even I know one or two things. 
Formerly, we did not think these thieves worth 
talking about, but they have been stirred up by 
something that occurred between ourselves and 
them, and have seized me and locked me up here 
as you see, but if they vale am going to give 
myself up to them so easily, they are just ming, 
and will find out the ditference when they wake 
up.” “If your father and mother are so powerful,” 
replied Shoo-chéng, why did they let you be take 
and why do they not come now to look for, an 
rescue youP” “There is a good reason,” said Keaou- 
choo, “and it is this; the other day there came this 
way & Keujin, on his way to the capital to take his 
degree as Tsin-aze, close by here he was attacked by 
banditti, and came to my father’s house for safety ; 
on the robbers coming up to look for him, they were 
beaten back by my father and mother. The Keu- 
jin however, bait very much alarmed, had run 
accidently into my bed-chamber, and eventually my 
father and mother gave me to him for a wife. e 
had been married only three days when he was 
obliged to go on his way to Peking, and my father 
and mother fearing lest he should oo. stopped 
on the road accompanied him themselves, leaving 
only myself to look after the house, little expecti 
that these robbers would collect all their etre 
and come down upon me, giving me no opportunity 
for preparing a defence.” 
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When Shoo-chéng heard this she remembered 
that it was precisely what she had dreamt, and she 
anxiously enquired, “ What sort of person was this 
young man? I suppose too he left you some keep- 
sake, did he not?” Keaou-choo answered, “ He 
came from the province of Che-kiang, and the only 
keepsake he gave me was a jewelled bird.” Shoo- 
chéng now felt sure that she was right, and she 
again hurriedlp asked, “ Have you got the bird 
with you now?” Keaou-choo looked in her pocket 
and took out the keepsake Choo-lun had given her 
and handed it to Shoo-chéng, who at the first 
glance saw at once that it was truly her own bird, 
and she drew forth the pair to it and fitted them 
together, then, without knowing that she was saying 
it, she exclaimed, “ Truly it is my very own!” and 
her heart became full of rage, which was just about 
to burst forth when she remembered that she was 
in a robber’s den, alone and powerless, moreover, 
Keaou-choo had just said that she possessed a cer- 
tain amount of ability, and had even been talking 
of a plan to get out of their difficulties; so she 
managed to repress her anger for the time, pro- 
mising herself that should they escape, she would 
then settle accounts with her. But Keaou-choo 
directly she saw Shoo-chéng produce the pair to the 
bird her husband had given her, stood up and said, 
“Then you must be my husband’s principal wife, 
tell me I entreat you, is itso?” Shoo-chéng seeing 
that she was known was obliged to confess who she 
was, and Keaou-choo at once knelt down and said, 
“Then you are my superior; how has it happened 
that you are here and taken by the robbers?” 
Shoo-chéng raised her up, and not daring to tell her 
that she was pursuing her husband because sho was 
jealous of him, only said, “My brother has an 
appointment in the capital, and he wrote to invite 
myself and my husband to come and stay with him. 
It-was necessary for my husband to go on before, 
and I was following him, when, as you see, I was 
taken by these robbers. My husband too according 
to you, appears to have fallen into difficulties, and 
had he not fortunately met with your family, he 
would doubtless have been unable to escape them.” 
Keaou-choo said, “ Your ladyship* must set your 
mind at rest, and endeavour to think of some way 
of getting out of our present misfortunes, and one 
whereby we may both escape; but should we be 
unfortunate, then we will also suffer together, if we 
are to live then we will both live, and if death be 


* She uses an expression signifying ‘great lady,’ and 
herself she calls ‘‘slave.” Chinese titles of courtesy 
are very difficult to render exactly. | 
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our fate we will die together, but until matters are 
come to the worst do not let us throw away our 
lives.” “What you say is very right” answered 
Shoo-chéng, “but how is it possible that the robbers 
will leave us any chance of escape.” “Do not fear” 
answered the other, “ but that if we can only have 
a little luck, I can hit upon a plan by which escape 
may be possible.” 

Thsse words were scarcely uttered when the rob- 
bers returned, bearing with them an immense 
quantity of gold, silver, and dreases of value. They 
had also carried off two young girls, who although 
daughters of the Mandarin, were yet possessed of 
very ugly faces. ‘Concerning these” Tseun-ying 
remarked, “the only use we can make of these two 
is to make them wait on our two pretty brides. So 
saying, he entered the back room in which the 
prisoners were confined, and wanted to celebrate 
the wedding at once; on this Shoo-chéng began 
screaming and weeping, rather dead than alive, but 
Keaou-choo answered the robber as follows: ‘ You 
have got us safely locked up here, and we cannot fly 
away. For myself, I have always lived on the 
mountains, and since you do not disdain and reject 
me, all I want is to be allowed to obey you, but 
this lady is a Mandarin’s daughter and a Mandarin’s 
wife, how can you expect her to be willing to do 
what you want; I have been advising her, and she 
has already given way a little, but you must let me 
talk to her a little more and I will engage that she 
shall submit to you in everything; but if you try 
to compel her to marry you, I am certain she will 
make away with herself, which would be a vast 
pity.” “ You are quite right,” answered the elder 
of the two brothers, “and you my good brother 
had better get married first, whilst I will delay for 
a few days, until this particular young lady shall be 
more agreeable.” “If you delay your marriage” 
said Tseun-kée, “had not I also better wait a few 
days.” Tseun-ying laughed and answered, “ Have 
I not here two golden flowers * of the retired apart- 
ments, which perhaps my brother will give up to 
me, and it will be hard indeed if I cannot be con- 
tented with two in the place of one.” At this sally 
they both laughed; and Tseun-kée at once requested 
Keaou-choo to come out and go through the cere- 
monies. ‘ Wait a minute,” answered that young 
lady, “I have a thing or two I should like to speak 


about, and when those are clearly arranged, then I 
will marry you.” 
If you wish to know what it was Keaou-choo re- 


ferred to, you must turn to the next chapter. 


$$$ 
*An elegant mode of speaking of the unmarried 
daughters of Mandarins and gentlemen. 


LITERATURE 


Bhadra Kalpika, an Avadina Sfstra; a detailed 
account of the, Buddhas of this Kalpa.* Verse and 
prose; speaker, Sékya; hearers, Upagupta Bhik- 
shuka, with a host of immortals and mortals. 

Jétaka Malé; an account of the meritorius actions 
of Sakya in his 565 births, prior to his becoming a 
Tathdgata. Verseand prose: speaker, Sikya ; hearer, 
Ananda Bhikshu. 

Manichura, an Avadina; an account of Manichur 
R4jah, also of the first birth of Sdkya, and of the 
fruits of his actions. Prose: speaker and hearer as 
above. 

Duwédvinsats Avaddra, an Avadadna Sistra; an ac- 
count of the fruits of building, worshipping and cir- 
cumambulatingt Chaityas. Verse and prose: 
speaker, Sikya; hearer, Maitreya. 

Nandi Mukha Swaghosha, an Avadaéna; an ac- 
count of the great fast called Vasundharé, and of the 
fruit of observing it. Prose: speaker, Sakya; 
hearer, Ananda. 

Bodhi-charydé, an Avadéna Sastra, of the sort 
called Kavya; contains a highly laudatory account 
of the virtue of charity and of the Bodhi-Chary4, 
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or Buddhist duties. Verse:° speaker, Maitreya; 


hearer, Sudhana Kuméra. 

Karuna Pundartka, an Avadina; an account of 
Arinemi Rajé; of Samudra Renu, Purohita; of 
Ratna Garbha, Tathigata; and of Avalokiteswara. 
(i. e., Padma Pani Bodhisatwa) interspersed with 
sundry philosophical topics which are discussed by 
Sakya in a broken manner. Sdlkya, then, in antici- 
pation of his demise, gives directions as to the mode 
in which his system is to be taught. Prose: 
speaker, Sikya; hearers, Maitreya, &c. 

Chandomrita Mdld, a treatise of prosody; the 
measures illustrated by verses laudatory of Sakya 
Sinha. Verse and prose: the author Amrita 
Bhikshu. 

Lokeswara Sataka, a hundred verses in praise of 
Padma Pini. Verse: author, Vajra Datta Bhikshu. 

Saraka Dhdrdé, with a comment; a Kavya in 
praise of Arya Téré, Buddha Sakti. Verse: author, 
Sarvajna Mitrapdéda Bhikshu. 


* It is styled the Golden because four Buddhas be- 
long to it, viz., Karkut, Kanaka, Kasyapa, and Sakya. 

+ This cireumambulation is one of the commonest 
and most pious actions of Buddhist devotion. Mental 
prayers are repeated all the while, and a small cylinder 
fixed upon the upper end of a short staff or handle, ig 
held in the right hand and kept in perpetual revolu- 
tion. This cylinder is called Mani ; some leaves of the 
sacred books are usually enclosed in it. Its use is more 
common to Tibetans than to Nepaulese. Both people 
use beads to count their repetitions of holy words. 
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Apardmita Dhérant, an Upadesa;} contains many 
Dhiéranis addressed to the Buddhas, who are im- 
mortal (Apardmitiyusha Tathagata). Prose: 
speaker, Sikya; hearer, Ananda Bhikshu. 

Dhdrant Sangraha, a collection of Dhéranis, as 
Mahé Vairochana’s D, Mahé Manjusrf's D. and those 
of many other Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. Verse : 
speaker, Siikya; hearer, Vajra Pini. 

Pancha Rakshd, an Upadesa Dharenf; an account 
of the five Buddha Saktis, called Pratisiré, &c.|| 
Prose: speaker, Sikya; hearer, Ananda.§ 

Pratyangird Dhdrant, an Upadesa Dhéranf; an 
account of Pratyangiré Buddha Sakti. Prose: 
speaker, Sékya; hearer, Ananda Bhikshu. 

Téré Satndéma, an Upadesa Dharani, contains an 
account of Arya Tara, of her hundred names, her 
Vija mantras, &c. Verse: speaker, Padma Pani; 
hearer, Vajra Pfni. 

Sugatdvaddéna, an Avaddna Sastra, contains an 
account of the feast kept in honour of Sanghas or 
Bodhisatwas. Verse: speaker, Vasundharé Bod- 
hisatwa; hearer, Pushpaketu Rajakumara. 

Sukhavati Loka, account of the so called heaven 
of Amitibha Buddha.** Verse: speaker, Sakya; 
hearers, Ananda and others. 

Saptavara Dhdrani, an Upadesa of the sort ter- 
med Dhéranf; an account of the seven Devis (Bud- 
dha Saktis) called Vasundharé, Vajra Vidérinf, 
Ganapati Hridaydé, Ushnisha Vijayaé, Parna Savari, 
Marichi, Graha MAtriké, together with their Vija 
mantras. Prose: speaker, Sakya; hearers, Ananda 
and others. 

Kriyd Sangraha, an Upadesa; an account of the 
Tantrika ritual. Prose: speaker, Saékya; hearers, 
Vajra Pani, &c., resembles the Mahodadhi of the 
Brahmans. 

Sumaghdvaddna, an Avadéna Sastra; on account 
of the heaven (Bhuvana) of the Bhikshukas; near 
the close isa story of the merchant Sumagha and 
his wife, whence the name of the work. Prose: 
speaker, Sakya; hearer, Ananda. 

Chaitya Pungava, an Avadina on the worship of 
the Chaityas. Prose: speaker, Sakya; hearer, 

t Dharanis, though derived from the Upadesa, are 
exoteric. They are short significant forms of prayer, 
similar to the Panchanga of the Brahmans. Whoever 
constantly repeats or wears [made up in little lockets]a 
dharini, possesses a charmed life. 

|| See classified enumeration of the principal objects 
of Buddhist worship. But Pratisara is not therein 
named. These are Tantrika goddesses. 

§ The Pancha Raksha is now used in Courts of Jus- 
tice to swear Buddhists upon. 


* Dasabhuvana alfords no place for Adi Buddha, or 
the five Dhyanis. 
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Suchetana Bhikshuka. 

Kathindvaddna, an Avadana Sistra; containing 
an account of the merit and reward of giving the 
Pindapdtra,* Khikshari, Chivara and Nivdésa to 
Bhikshukas. Prose: speaker, Sakya; hearer, Kas- 
yapa Bhikshu. 

Pindiépatrdvadéna, an account of the begging 
platter of the Bhikshus, and of the merit of be- 
stowing it to them. Prose: speaker and hearer, as 
above. 

Dhwajdgra Keyuri, an Upadesa, or Tantrika 
Dhérani ; an account of Dhwajagra Keyuri, Buddha 
Sakti. Prose: speaker, Saikya; hearer, Indra 
Deva (the god). : 

Graha Mdtrika, a Téantrika Dhéranf; account of 
Graha Matrika, Buddha Sakti. Speaker, Sakya; 
hearer, Ananda Bhikshu. 

Nédgapijd, a manual of worship to the Nagas for 
rain. Itis extracted from the Sadhana Mala. It 
is of the same Character as the Vrata Paddhati of 
the Brahmans.t 

Mahd‘:dla Tantra, an Upadesa; account of the 
’ worship to be paid to Mahaékéla. Prose: Vajra 
Satwa Bhagavén (i. ©. Buddha); speaker and 
hearer, his Sakti, named Vajra Sattwaétmaki. 

Abhidhdnottarottara, an Upadesa ; account of the 
esoteric rites. Prose: speaker, Vajra Satwa Bha- 
gavin; hearer, VajraPani. The rites prescribed by 
this book resemble in character the Tantrika ritual 
of Brahmanism, and differ from it only in being ad- 
dressed to different objects. 

Vinaya Stitra, Treatise on Discipline. Author, 
Chandra Kirti Achfrya. It is equivalent to the 
Vyisa Siitra of the Brahmans. 

Kalpalatdcaddna, an Avadana, a highly ornate 
account of the first birth of Salcya, and of the fruits 
of his actions in that birth. Verse: author, Kshe- 
mendra Bhikshu. 

Gita Pustaka, a Geya; a collection of songs on 
Tantrika topics, by various hands. 

Stotra Sangraha, the praises of Buddha, Dharma, 


and Sangha. In verse of various measures and by 
various authors. 

Divydvadina,an Avadana Sastra, containing vari- 
ous legends of the first birth of Sakya. Verse and 


* The becging platter, staff, and slender habiliments 
of the Bauddha mendicant are called by the names in 
the text. The Chivara is the upper, the Nivasa the 
lower garb; see on to No. 15 for dress and discipline of 
all the four orders. They require also for dress a pair 
of woolen sandals, an ambeatie, and a gandhas or ewer 
for holding water. 

+ The high honour paid to the Nagas and Indra in 
Nepaul carries us beyond the Pauranic era to that older 
time represented in India by theVedic godsand ritual. 
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prose: speaker, Sékya, hearers, Ananda Bhikshu 


and others.{ 
BHOT LITERATURE IN THE LANGUAGE OF TIBET. 


The following list of a more miscellaneous de- 

scription. || 
BHOTIYA WORKS. 

Sumfchik ; by Thula Lama, written at Khanam 
in Bhot, on Jurisprudence. 

Chama Dam; by Aguchu Lama, at Tija Nowa; 
subject similar to the Sagun Pothi of the Hindus. 

Charig; by Thiya Lama, at Gejaketha, on the 
Jnana Pothi of the Hindus, or divine wisdom. 

Chirige Chapah ; by Yepah Regreh Maha La- 
ma, at Pargreh ah chu, on cure of all diseases. 

Tuchurakh ; by Suka Lama, at Jab-la Denuk ; 
read by mendicant monks to prosper their petition 
for alms. ; 

Mani Pothi; by Chufil Lama; at Gumewan; 
on the use and virtue of the mani or praying 
cylinder. 

Chi Dam; by Gevighup Lama, at Yeparkas, on 
medicine. 

Napache Pothi; by Aberak Lama, at Jatu Lam, 
on physical science, or the winds, rain, weather. 

Kichak; by Kiliah Lama, at Botehi, on witch- 
craft, demonology, &c. 

Tui takh lu; by Rakachandah Lama, at Kubakh, 
on science of war. 

Dutakh-a-si; by Bajachik Lama, at Gnama, read 
by survivors on the death of a relation, that they 
may not be haunted by his ghost. 

Serua-takh ; by Takachik Lama, at Yipurki. To 
be read by travellers during their wanderings, for 
the sake of a safe return. 

Sata-tu-mah: by Yisahsekar Lama, at Seb- 
hala, read previous to sitting on a panchaet for a 
prosperous issue thereof. 

Kerikh; by Amadatakh Lama, at Asi; to be read 
for increase of temporal goods. 

Numbeh; by Titakh Lama; at Bere-ga-hakh ; 
to be read at times of gathering flowers for worship. 

Dekmujah ; by Muntake-tan Lama, at Munk4é; to 
be read previous to laying the foundation of a house. 

Thaka-pah; by Gagamatakh Lama, at Ma-cha- 


t Since the above was composed, I have added 
greatly to my stock of Sanskrit works. For their 
names, see the list appended to next paper—Note of 1837. 

|| This list represents merely the odds and ends first 

ot at. Soon after I procured the catalogue of the 

ahgyur and ascertained that the great Tibetan Cyclo- 
peedia consisted of translations Ron those Sanskrit 
originals whereof a part only had been preserved in 
Nepaul. I learnt this, and sent the catalogue to Cal- 
cutta before De Koris appearance there. 
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lekoh ; to be read whilst feeding the sacred fishes 
at the temple ; a very holy. act. 

Kusa ; by Nemachals Lama, at Yeparenesah ; to 
be read at the time of bathing. 

Laha:sa-ki-pothi; by Uma Lama, at Lassa; to be 
read before eating, while dinner is serving up, to 
keep off wicked spirits. 

Chandapu; by Grahah Lama, at Jubu-nasah ; to 
be read previous to making purchases. 

Sachah ; by Urjanh Lama, at Jadin; to be re- 
peated whilst oxonerating themselves, that no evil 
spirit may cone up. 

Bichah ; by Jahadegh Lama, at Maharah; to be 
read by lone travellers, in forests and bye-ways, for - 
protection. 

Kajaw; by Olachavah Lama, at Kfréh; to be 
read by a dead man’s relatives to free his soul from 
purgatory. 

Yidaram ; by Machal Lama, at Sadurl ; to facili- 
tate interviews,and make them happy in their issues. 

Ditakh ; by Chopallah Lama, at Urasikh ; to in- 
terpret the ominous croaking of crows, and other 
inauspicious birds. 

Kirachakh ; by Khuchak Lama, at Pheragiah. 

Chala; by Gidu Lama, at Bidakh; to be read at 
the time of drinking, that no ill may come of the 
draught. 

Kegi; by Tupathwo Lama, at Kabajeh ; for in- 
crease of years, and a long life. 

Chabeh ; by Akabeh Lama, at Arf Kalaguh ; to 
be read for removing the inclemencies of the season. 

Kaghatukh; by Sugnah Lama, at Bole Kachar ; 
to be read by horsemen, at seasons of journeys that 
they may come to no harm. 

Liichi; by Nowlah Lama, at Chagtira Kahah ; 
to be read for increase of eloquence and knowledge 
of languages. 

Ghikatenah: by Sujanah Lama, at Seakuhah ; to 
be read by archers for success of their craft. 

Baudh Pothi; or history of the founding of the 
Temple of Kasachit in Nepaul, with other matters 
appertaining to Buddhism in Nepaul.* 

Siri Pothi; by Bistakow Lama; at Jamatakh ; 
a general form of prayer for rich and poor, sick and 
healthy, man and woman. 


The latter of these lists of Bhotiya books is a 
mere thing of shreds and patches, and, in fact, I 
have no means of enumerating the standard works 
of Tibetan literature. But I have no doubt that 
Tibet is indebted for its literature to Bauddha Mis- 


* The temples of Kasachit and of Swayambhu Natha 
though situated in the Valley of Nepaul, are almost ex- 
clusively in the keeping of the Tibetans, and Lamas 
are the permanent ministering functionaries. 
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sionaries, and Refugees from Hindustan. These 
individuals carried with them, and subsequently 
rocured from India, many of the sacred and pro- 

e works of their sect, and, as was their wont, 
they immediately began to instruct the people of 
Bhot in their own, that is, in the Sanskrit, letters 
and language. They had, no doubt, some success 
in this measure in the first period of their emi::ration 
into Bhot; but, in the end, the difficulties of San- 
skrit, and the succession of Native teachers to the 
chairs of the original Indian emigrants, led to the 
preference of the Bhotiya laneuaze, and, cen- 
sequently, to a translation of all the Sanskrit works 
they had, and could obtain from India, into the 
vernacular tongue of the country. This resort to 
translation took place very early; a circumstance 
which, aided by the lapse of time, and the further 
decline of the original literary ardour, inspired by 
the Indian Refuzeea, produced, at no distant period 
from the decease of the first Indian teachers, the 
oblivion of Sanskrit, and the entire supercession of 
original Sanskrit versions by tianslations into 
Tibetan. The Bhotivas,* however, although they 
thus soon lost the Sanskrit lancuage, retained the 
Devanagari letters. The result of the whole is, 
that the body of Bhotiya literature now is, and long 
has been, a mass of translations from Sanskrit; 
its language, native; its letters, (like its ideas) 
Indian. To support this view of the case, I have to 
observe, that even the Nepaulese, much nearer ag 
they are to India, and much more cultivated in 
some respects as they are, have resorted extensively 
to vernacular comments, and even translations of 
their books, which also are Sanskrit; and that, al- 
though the Newars have a good lancuave of their 
own, they have no letters, but such as are clearly of 
Deva Nagari origin, and declared by themselves to 
be so; that all the Bhotivas, with whom I have 
conversed, assure me that they got all their know- 
ledge from India; that their books are translations ; 
that the orivinals, here and there, still exist in Bhot, 
but that now no one can read them; lastly, that 
most of the great Bhotiva classics proclaim, by their 
very names, the fact.t These remarks are applied, 
of course, to the classics of Bhot, for, in regard to 
works of less esteem there, I believe such to be not 
translations, but originals; chiefly legends of the 
Lamas, and in the vernacular tongue, (the best 
dialect of which is that speken about Lassa and 
Digarchi,) but still, like the translated classics, 
written in letters essentially Indian. 

* Bhot is the Sanserit, and Tibet the Persian, name 
of the country. The native name is Bod, a mere cor- 
ruption of the Sanskrit appellation, proving that the 
Tibetans had not reached a general designation for 
their country whenthe Indian teachers cameamongthem. 

+ Note of 1837. It is needless now to say, how fully 
these views have been confirmed by the researches of De 
Koros. IJtis but justice to myself to add that the real 
nature of the Kahzyur and Stangyur was expressly 
stated and proved by me to the Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society some time before Mr. De Kors’ ample revelations 
were made. Complete copies of both collections have 
been presented by me to the Hon. East India Company, 
and others procured for the Asiatic Soviety, Calcutta ; 
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upon the latter Mr. De Korés worked. 





A MONTH IN MONGOLIA. 


We shot seven pigeons on the road, four at one 
shot, and we had three for our second course; all 
provisions we brought with us; one hundred 
mant’ous, “ cake-heads,” or loaves the size of an egg, 
® ham (unsalted), a leg of mutton, jam, &c. 

Immense troops of horses feed on the plateau; a 
man with a whip (/asso) rides about to keep them 
together, and soon whips out any one he wants. 
It was woeful work bestirring in the morning, and 
we did not get away before ten. The air seemed 
filled with bits of glass, as, in spite of a glaring sun, 
it was freezing hard, and the ice in pools some nine 
inches to a foot thick. The night before, my veil 
was like a wafer, frozen quite stiff. The road all 
the way was very good, and we got along famously. 
The innkeeper charged us more than the best town 
landlords. The average payment for two feeds for 
two horses, room and candle money, tea, fire and 
water, is 900-1000 cash, or about 2s. 6d. At 
Kalgan, where we had two rooms, very comfort- 
sble and clean, and two days of it, we only paid 
1800 cash for all. We had to change ten ¢aels 
for copper cash, as on the plateau silver is almost 
unknown; I should think they weighed 60 Ibs., 
and all for £3. Gold is a rarity throughout China, 
and no one ever expresses surprise at pencil-cases 
and rings, taking it for granted they are brass. The 
women’s earrings, &c., are of silver or jade. 
Squeezing of feet is carried to excess up here. I 
eaw many barely jutting out from theancle. They 
are tied round with numerous bandages and look 
very cadaverous when bare; the big toe is the 
only one seen from above, the others all being 
pressed underneath, and in the boot come to a 
complete point. The head-dresses are elaborate ; 
they consist of large dangling silver earrings; a 
silver and red silk lace band on the forehead ; a red 
tuft like a flower; two or three silver round-headed 
pins, and a sort of chignon pinned on behind; and 
made apparently of hair and grease, and quite hard. 
The eyes are not so much aslant, as obliquely cut, 
and not oval, that is, they partake less of the first 
than of the second ; this gives Chinese a very sly 
look. To return to ourselves. We passed sundry 
encumpments, (the Mongols seeming to prefer tents 
to houses), with camels grazing, and flocks of sheep, 
herds of cattle, troops of horses, all grazing. In 
vain kept a sharp eye for wild deer or “ yellow 
sheep” as they are called here. They were con- 
spicuous for their absence, except one track. As 
we were enquiring the way from a Mongol on 
horseback, my companion unwisely gave him a tap 
on the head with his stick to sharpen his intellect, 
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at which he at first said nothing. Bat they are not 
to be bullied like Chinese, and being honest, manly 


' fellows, will not brook it. After a while, the man 


rode by me, and said he was a mandarin. I tried to 
pacify him, by offering him brandy and saying it 
was only a joke, but he would have none of it, and 
looked very fierce, quashing his teeth and shaking 
his fist; at last he said, “Tl go and beat him.” 
f said he had “eter not, as the “outside men’ 
carried pistols, and showed him mine. He said he 
did not care if he were killed, he would have 
revenge. However, I engaged with him further 
in the genuine Chinese fashion with such phrases 
as “ Good friends to indiscriminately beat, is beyond 
the pale of reason.” “ Why should we kill each 
other about trifles, &c.,” and he seemed mollified, 
and rode sulkily on. About a mile otf he stopped 
and waited for us, and this time asked for some 
silver, which we declined to give; he then asked if 
the men with the cart belonged to us, and examined 
both us and it very closely. He was sulky all the 
time, and we fancied he intended to rouse his 
companions, so we had rather a nervous day of it, 
as there is no soul but Chinamen in thet quarter, 
and they never touch a dying man in trouble, let 
alone a living one. It began to snow very heavily. 
But as we neared Pashangka, our destination, he 
rode on, and was out of sight when we got to the 
inn, This was a dismal place ; a collection of mud 
cattle-stalls and huts, into the best of which we 
installed ourselves, keeping our weapons at hand in 
case of attack. It was an uncomfortable situation, 
the more as we were in the wrong. The accomo- 
dation here was so vile, and the prospect so bad, 
that we had to give up the idea of going to Lama- 
miao, still 400 2: away, and determined to go back 
to Kalgan, and within the Wall to Jeh-ho. 

They used bullocks upon the plateau largely for 
draught ; they also are shod, and in a peculiar way, 
being knocked on the ground, and having their four 
legs tied together in a bunch, and shod two at a 
time. Most horses and mules are tied tail and legs 
to posts before shoeing, the celestials being very 
nervous about kicks, There appear to be no regular 
Mongol towns. Each family seems to have a small 
hamlet to itself, consisting of a few low mud or 
brick huts for cattle, fuel heaps, dung-hills, and 
tonts; these are very small and low, and not like 
migratory ones. ‘hey are apparently made of 
canvas with ropes supporting them in squares, and 
look warm and cumfurtable. The Mongols never 
look worse than when on foot. They are evidently 
no walking race. Their gait is slouching and 
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clumsy, with their toes turned in and arms drooping ; 
but their clothes are so heavy that no man could 
hold himself erect in them. The hair of their 
garments is worn inside, and they generally dye the 
outside yellow, often red. The waistcoat, as with 
the Chinese, is put on over all. Behind, the men 
carry a dagger in sheath, attached to a string; also 
chopsticks, pipe, and a few ornaments. I exchanged 
whips with one civil fellow who rode with us; in 
return for two gilt crown buttons I offered him, I 
wanted him to give me something, his dagger or 
deity, a littls gilt idol in 8 wooden box with a glass 
face, but he would not part with either. This box 
was @ cubic inch in size, and worn round his neck 
attached toa string. He could not talk Chinese, and 
I learnt some Mongol words from him. The young 
women have copper-coloured skins, with beautiful 
shining whito teeth. The features of the men are 
seldom Chinese, but look like the pictures of North 
American Indians, with high cheek bones, and 
eagle or flat noses. Both men and women have 
their faces and hands wrinkled, and look as if they 
lived hard lives. Both straddle their horses and 
camels, and when old are hard to distinguish. 
Very little hair, and then only a scant moustache, is 
worn on the face. 

The weather riding back from Pashangka to 
Shih-pa-t’ai was bitterly cold, and the poor dogs’ 
feet, clogged with snow, which soon froze hard, 
were ludicrously large and swollen; they kept 
stopping to gnaw them clean. At Shih-pa-t’ai we 
did the miserly old landlord “ in the eye.” Te, 
knowing we should return, and his was the only 
inn, demanded 1600 cash the first time; this we 
gave him, but the second time, threw him 400 
on the ground, and abused him roundly, as a cheat. 

At the half-way inn the two “ till-dircctors” 
were smoking opium. All waiters and underlings 
are addressed as chang-kicei-tsz, “ till-director,” or 
“host.” We had no adventure worth recoidinz on 
the way back; my horse was still sore from the 
girths being too tight, and I had to ride Jim bare- 
backed, which was more comfortable for him t!:an 
myself. 

On the way we met immense caravans of cancels 
for Kiakhta, with chests stamped in Russian aud 
Chinese. The shops at Kalyan have sins in 
Chinese, Mongol, and Manchu, and worthies of all 
these nationalities have immortalized themselves 
on the hotel walls. Manchu is very pretty, and 
many of the Legation teachers write it. 

The road from Kalyan was thronged with asses, 
each bearing two lurye chests of tea fur transit to 
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Kiakhta, and thence to Russia. Camels convey it 
over the deserts and passes. When a camel, or 
lodho as they are here called, is tired and is down, 
or when they want it to lie down or to rise, the 
string is pulled to which a stick piercing its nuse is 
attached; after moaning like a horse in pain it 
generally rises, but often the load has to be taken off 
before it gets up. 

At Yiiling, on the way back from Kalgan, a very 
important-looking Mongol put up next room to us 
in the inn. He wore a splendid thick scarlet silk 
or satin robe with yellow girdle, and althongh his 
amble was as others, his face and bearing had an air 
of superiority. He proved to be a Lama of some 
importance, ranking near a wang or prince. He 
was in a cart, and followed by a numerous Chinese 
retinue on mules, and Mongols on camels. Besides 
these, numbers of the latter followed laden with 
goods, with which he was going to Pekin to trade. 
His ostensible object was to kotow at the Lama 
temple in the city. He was very condescending, 
and gave us a polite smile, and mendo or “ good 
day” on seeing us. 

Riding from Yiiling to Hsiian-hwa-fi, a decent- 
looking Chinaman on horseback overtook us, and 
entered into conversation; he turned out to be a 
horse-dealer, and rejoiced in the name of Hai-lii ; 
speaking “ city-tonzuc ” well, we enjoyed his com- 
pany; he also spoke Mongolian fluently. I offered 
to change horses with him on the spot, as his was 
larger and quicker than mine. This he did not 
refuse, so I began to suspect his nag. Iowever, we 
chanyed saddles on the road, and I found his beast 
apparently superior to mine, but by way of keeping 
him down, told him he must give two faels as well ; 
he was quite ready with an answer, and said I must 
throw in ten dollars. I continued to ride him for 
the ten mils to I[siian-hwa-fi, and concluded by 
exchanging and giving him a ¢ta-/ into tho bargain. 
I could never make out why he wanted to change, 
for Chinamen never do su:h a thing without good 
reason, but if he had not been so ready, I might 
have thrown in five or six dollars. My steed was 
now a milk white, moderate and quick one, instead 
of a yellow, fat, and slow one. Ilis tail reached 
the ground, for the Chinese never dock the tail or 
cut the mane. They also shoe merely the two fore 
legs, Their shoes are not fitied to the horse, but 
kept ready made, and the hoof cut down to fit the 
shoe! These, called “ horse-palms,” are slender, 
and not so strongly made as ours, and have trom 
four to six nails in each. 


The hotel people were glad to see us back, 
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although we were so rough with their window 
the last time, and brought in an acquaintance to see 
us. He was a merchant, who had lived at Kiakhta 
-twenty-three years, and spoke Mongol and Russian, 
the latter of which he was rather disappointed we 
did not understand, as he evidently came to air it. 
He seemed to think it rather queer that we did not 
understand every language, and spent an hour with 
us conversing on European subjects. Like most of 
the people about here, he was a Muhammadan, and 
wore 8 white felt fez with black band and tassel. I 
drew him a map of the world with the relative 
positions of the western countries, in which he took 
great interest. Black men we assured him did exist. 
Several other busy-bodies hung about the room to 
hear our tales. One wanted to know if it was true 
that there was a “ woman-country ” in which there 
were no men. “ Small-man-country ” is a favourite 
myth among the Chinese, and while we assured them 
that the smallest men were four feet high, at which 
they opened their eyes in wonder, they still clung to 
the idea given in their tale books, that there were 
men as small as babies. Prince Kung himself once 
asked Sir Rutherford, or some minister before him, 
if he had ever visited the country where people 
were conveyed on poles stuck through the body. 
For all this there are many very intelligent and in- 
quiring men among the Chinese, considering that 
all their knowledge is confined to their own country, 
and often to their own province, city, or village. 

Western superiority is evidently beginning to 
dawn on them. They are so ignorant about distant 
places, that Europeans in Chinese clothes, whatever 
their faces and brogues be like, can pass anywhere 
north as men from Canton. Chang-erh, the boy, 
one day asked a question of a man in the street in 
Kalgan, to which he sneered, “ You're from Tient- 
sin.” Tientsin men are greatly in awe here. 

We were annoyed to find that we must go all the 
way back to Nankou if we wished to go any other 
way to Jeh-ho, (Je-ho-r, or Rohore, variously pro- 
nounced). This word means hot-river, from the 
springs in the neighbourhood. 

I forgot to mention that the sudden change from 
affectionate terms with zero on the plateau, to a sun 
of at least seventy degrees on the Kalgan plain, was 
most trying. There cannot be many places more 
varying, and in less time, as to temperature, than 
North China. In the autumn weather Chinamen 
change their clathes two or three times a day, ac- 
cording to the sun. The same day that we were 
broiled in riding from Kalgan, would have been 
freezing cold ifthe “ old gentleman ” (as the Chinese 
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call the sun) had not been out. 

It is as astonishing how the lancuaze too varies 
in the space of a few miles. Since I have been in 
Peking I have heard the word for water pronounced 
shay, say, sway, shooy, sooy, shooce, sooce, and shwi. 
The great diflerence between the peasant brogue 
and the genteel tongue is the abundance of particles 
and exclamations thrown in by the latter. For 
instance, if you ask for water to drink, a peasant 
never says “yes,” but “‘ water-ya! to drink, sha!” 
The following answer was dolivered to a question 
of mine once, which was, “ How did they cheat 
you?” “They, ya! took my money, a! and gulled 
me out of it, pally!” This last, “pally,” is merely 
an expletive. But these alter the sound of words; 
such as Atvo-a sounds like hia, quite another word. 

My new horse pleased me very much on riding 
him for 100 & the next day. At Chi-mi-yii I found 
& man who knew the seller, and guaranteed the 
horse. We found it dull riding the same ground 
over again, and I really think if we had known such 
would have been necessarily the case, we should 
have risked going on through the snow over the 
plateau. 

On the way from Hsiian-hwa-fi to Chi-mi-yii, 
w2 met a cavalcade, consisting of some high officer’s 
family. First came two mules carrying a sedan in 
which was his chief wife; next, his mother, in a 
like conveyance, and then his son in an ordinary 
cart. A few hundred yards behind were two large 
carts, in each of which three gaily dressed and 
pretty young women sat huddling together. These 
were his auxiliary wives. The eldest son of the 
chief wife ranks before others, but the son of a con- 
cubine before any females by the first wife. The 
present Emperor is a concubine’s son, and his mother 
is joint-Empress with “ No. 1” wife. Girls can be 
bought in Peking, and I imagine anywhere in China: 
from 100 dollars upwards, according to their looks. 
Slaves (which I did not know before) are also 
bought, male and female, but slavery here is very 
mild, and slaves chat freely with their masters. 

The old landlord at the Chi-mi-yii inn was very 
civil, and I sat half-an-hour in his room with his 
wife and family, and treated them to brandy, which 
they drank with gusto, despite the fudmina of the 
Kvoran. Their grandson, a pretty boy of ten, already 
knew by heat the “ Three Character Classic,” and 
“ Thousand Character Essay,”—the two books first _ 
learnt by heart by every Chinaman who learns at 
all, in the Empire. It is wonderful how these poor 
boys all get up such knowledge at such an early age. 

There is @ curious bridge near Tumu, between 
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Haiian-hwa and Sha-ch’éng, made of rushes and 
millet stalks placed borizontally over poles laid on 
stakes stuck in the mud of the Hun-ho. It is about 
200 yards long, and will carry carts, &c. 

These stalks are also extensively used for fuel 
among the poorer classes, with grass or manure of 
all sorts. In the smaller inns there is a large brick 
stove with a hole at each side, and a frame pulling 
in and out from the middlc, which acts as a bellows 
to both pipes. A man squatting on a stool before 
the bellows and blowing, at the same time throws 
small spadesfuls of dung or grass into the holes. A 
flame can only be sustained by continual blowing. 
Over each oven isa large iron bowl on which things 
are fried or boiled. A third cavity is used as a 
store-house for the fuel. There is no chimney 
whatevor, and so those sleeping on the kang behind, 
get nearly blinded with smoke. The horse-sheds 
are not enclosed, but consist of merely a roof, a long 
mud manger, and a rope to which they are tied. 
Horse-cloths I have not yet seen. We shot ano- 
ther half-score of pigeons at a village called Yang- 
shan ; they literally swarm in and on the walls of 
villages and cities, During our whole trip we had 
game or pigeons of our own shooting every day, 
which materially lessened the cost of our keep. The 
walls of all the towns we passed looked anti-diluvian 
and decayed, many crumbling under their own 
weight. Even quite new houses in China look old, 
their style being so rough, and build so bad. Al- 
most everything here appears to be in a state of 
respectable decay, dusty, old, and Asiatic; the only 
cheerful thing about China is the people, or rather 
men, who, however poor, are always a contented, 
gay lot; but their unfortunate “ better halves” are 
the very opposite, hobbling along on their tiny feet, 
and their faces expressive of almost idiocy owing to 
their want of education and society. Nine women 
out of ten are heavy in the face, and even when 
pretty, few have the lively and intelligent counten- 
ances of the men. The little boys are the prettiest 
children I have seen anywhere, with their two knots 
of hair, one on each side of the head, and their eye- 
brows arched. When very young they have two 
short tails at each side of the head, and bound with 
red ribben; when older, the hair is done into a knob, 
and at about eight they seem to commence the 
ordinary cue. In summer, little children of both 
sexes run about stark naked, but at the time I write 
of, they look like dumplings in their thick, wadded 
clothes. 

At Sha-ch’eng, the landlord of the “Inn of ever- 
lasting prosperity ” sent in his “left-handed wife” 
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to talk to us, and she proved a very agreeable girl 
of about twenty. She could neither read, write, 
sew, or in fact do anything but smoke and arrange 
her head-dreas, and paint her face and eyes, which 
latter they dye with black inside the lid to give its 
soft appearance, 

We have been frequently asked for white foreign 
sugar, and I had to make scrutinous enquiries before 
I could understand what it was wanted for; the, 
young lady referred to said that they had no powder 
80 white for the face, and besides, “It tasted nice 
when she was kissed.” I was sorry I could not ob- 
lige her with any sugar, but instead gave her a dose 
of brandy, and some English tobacco, in return for 
which I received a scent bag and tassel. She wore 
the following elegant appendages from the girdle in 
silver: a tooth-pick, ear-pick, pipe-cleaner, and 
pair of tweezers for extracting teeth, together with 
others which I did not quite understand. In spite 
of her amiableness, her lord was a rogue, and put on 
8 price which we were compelled to reduce by one- 
third, and so we left him discontented with his 
reckoning, but his wife pleased with her presents. 

Nothing occurred worthy of note on the way 
from Sha-ch’eng back to Ch’a-t’ou, where we passed 
the scene of our catastrophe, and put up at our old 
hotel. The partridges kept out of the way entirely 
during the second journey through the Nankou pass, 
and we did not get any. At the inn we chalked up 
in all the languages we could muster between us, 
the proper prices to be paid at the inns, as per our 
own experience, which, to visitors to Mongolia hav- 
ing to pass through there, must be of some use, pro- 
vided no misanthrope rubs it out. If the old land- 
lord could guess at its purport, he would not leave 
it long. At one place it was rather amusing to read 
the inscriptions which our host eagerly pointed out 
as a recommendation; the most conspicuous was 
advice to pay half what was asked, 

The evening temperature was wonderfully modi- 
fied when we got once more into the Peking plain. 
That night, Chang-ping-cho (familiarly known to 
Europeans as “ Jumping Joe ”) was the first stage; 
this place we lunched at some months ago, when 
walking from T'ai-pei-ngan to the Ming tombs, 
The boy, Chang-erh, said that there were hot- 
springs near, bnt as no one but himself has ever 
heard of them, I suspect it is another of his canards. 

The inn at Chang-ping-cho is inferior ; the horses’ 
food had to be sent for, and the fuel brought from 
neighbouring shops. From this place to Shih-tsao- 
erh there is as pretty and rich a piece of land and 
scenery a8 I have as yet seen in China, and con- 
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trasts stronz'y with the bleak and snowy region 
just left. All the fields are well-ploughed and har- 
rowed, and were now moist with recent showers. 
The only item of land not ploughed, is the two ruts 
turough the fields, called the high road. 

At Ch’ang-ch'la-k’ow we were told that it was 
600 & only through Nankou, or South pass, over 
the plain to Ifu (properly Ku) pei-k’ou or old North 
pass, by which we proposed to enter Mongolia 
again. IIaving gone over 300 i to Nankou, the 
people informed us that (according to their various 
fancies) we had to go from 180-600 i more. The 
first day through Shih-tsao-erh to Oh’iao-tsz was 
very enjoyable. Wood-peckers were very numer- 
ous, and pecking the trees for insects, sounded like 
carpenters at work. We shot one of avery pretty 
greenish-ash colour, which ran along, giving us a 
fine chase over a ploughed field before he was 
caught. The beak is about one-and-a-half to two 
inches long, and very acute; the tongue reminds 
one of auanteater'’s. 

The hills to the north of us as we rode on, 
although hut 1-3000 feet high, were capped with 
snow. I*ive or six li lay through the grounds of a 
Pa-ye, or Earl. The houses of the Kung, Hou, 
Pi, Ts, and Nan ( ¥e's or, Lords), answering to our 
Duke, Marquis, Marl, Viscount, and Baron, (of which 
there are royal and “ plebian,”) have green tiles to 
their roofs, that is, the royal ones have. This park 
was beautiful, and about the only thing in good re- 
pair within 100 miles of Pekin. Even the houses 
and walls are sound. First, there was about a mile 
laid out in nothiny but fir trees, six deep ; then ano- 
ther of willows, then of ash, and so on. They were 
not clos», and would make a capital hunting ground. 
Every inch of the land around is ploughed, and 
evidently planted for next year. After that camea 
mile or two of fruit trees, apricots, peaches, Xc. 
Although so late in the year, many of the trees 
carried leaves, though, of course, no fruit. The 
villazes about here were more comfortable than or 
dinary, brick and stone entering more largely into 
the materials of their build. The temples we passed 
were gorzeously painted, and the peasants looked 
sleek and clean. As we were rounding the corner 
of the mountain between Chang-ping-cho and 
Shih-tsao-erh, the boy pointed ont a large wolf 
which was cantering away leisurely across the 
fields; we jumped off our horses and got our 
rifles ready as quick as possible, and ran after it, 
when three more started off close by and made 
for the mountains. The two dogs set up such a 
yelping that the wolves ran farther than they might 
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have done, and we had no chance of a shot. They 
were larger than a Newfoundland dog, lean, with 
rather bushy tails, and of a yellowish mouse colour. 
I forgot to mention that we saw a fine fox near 
Shih-pa-t’ai, in Mongolia, but it got away before we 
were ready with the guns. The Chinese wear foxes’ 
tails as boas in winter. Bears, wolves, deer, 
chang, and pas (sorts of deer) all abound in these 
hills, and to get their flesh and skins was one of the 
objects of our trip, but as yet without success. 

On the platform, before the nobleman’s house 
mentioned, hopped about a most extraordinary child. 
In spite of the keen weather he had nothing on but 
& cotton apron covering his loins, back, and parts of 
the breast. He squatted with both knees up to his 
mouth, and hupped about on one hand and one foot, 
looking more like a monkey than anything else. 
There was no one near to ask who he was, but my 
dog, which is a pugnacious little brute, taking him 
for a pig or something, made at him, on which he 
shrieked like a dumb man; of course the dog was 
soon recalled. I never did see such an extraordinary 
piece of deformity. 

Our carter, Mr. Fang, as impudent as dirty, 
committed various delinquencies; one was calling 
us “you,” instead of “old father,” which is a 
slight on one’s dignity among the Chinese ; another 
speaking with his back turned, and taking us to 
cheap inns, &c. Coming through the Nankou 
pass, we sent our horses on as the road was so bad, 
and the carter was to lead them. We caught up 
evidently sooner than he reckoned, and saw the 
lazy fellow perched on the horse, coolly riding him 
over jagyed rocks, &c. Hearing the report of our 
gun as we shot a pigeon, he slipped off smartly, 
fancying, I think, that we were shooting him. His 
excuse was that his shoe was torn, although he had 
to my knowledge bought a new pair a day or two 
before. We fined him one ¢ael, half a day’s pay, for 
his pains, on which he asked for money to pay for 


his shoe. Of all yvrimy, unshaven, and unshorn 
Chinamen, he carries the palm. His head and 
beard had certainly not been shaven for a month, 
or his face washed for more than that time. 

At Clriao-tsz the weather got as suddenly cold 
as it had been warm when descending the Kalgan 
ass, although still on level ground. It froze hard 
uring the night, and the next day the previousl 
muddy road was like iron netting. On the high 
roads at intervals are placed little joss-houses; 
they are better built than most houses, generally of 
brick, whitewashed. In the front is a hole, arched 
round with perpendicular bricks, and in it sits an 
idol, before which stands a tripod, with joss-stick 
ashes, or incense-dust, and a few dilapidated cash 

as offerings. 
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Government Treatise on Politics and Rekgion, 
Published to the People. 

“JIM MIN KOKU YU DAI L” 
INTRODUCTION TO PART L 
(Translation.) 

Tus Treatise, the “ Koku Yu Dai I,” is published 
with the object of making known the institutions of 
the country of the gods and of declaring the inten- 
tions of the Imperial Government, and to this end 
five copies will be distributed to every Kéri or paro- 
chial sub-division of every province throughout the 
country. The officials, and not only they but all 
well-disposed men, will give their earnest attention 
to this object, and will exert themselves to instruct 
all persons down to the women and children in the 
principles of this Treatise. 

The privilege of publishing this Treatise has been 
granted to the Imperial Library of Kioto kept by 
Murakami Kambei and all persons may freely 
purchase it. 

The above will be made known throughout all 
the sub-divisions of the Province of Yamashiro. 


(Signed) GOVERNMENT OF KIOTO. 


“KOKU YU DAI I.” 

MAN is the sublime essence of all things. Be- 

tween heaven and earth there is no more honour- 
able thing than man. Our country is specially cal- 
led the Country of the Gods, and of all the countries 
in the world there is none the institutions of which 
excel those of our country. Is it not a disgrace 
past speaking of, that the privileged being called 
man, who dwells in the excellent country of the 
gods should pass his life in heedless vanity. Man 
differs from the birds and from the beast, in that he 
can discern the laws of reason, and in that he has a 
heart capable of gratitude and virtue. Loyalty and 
filial piety are also the essence of the heart of man. 
He, who in ever so slight a degree is wanting in 
this heart, has the face of a man but the soul of a 
beast, and though he be shaped as a man, yet is he 
even less than the birds and the beasts. 
_ Jf then a man wishes to fulfil his duties as a man, 
and having been born in the country of the gods 
desires not to turn his back upon the spirits of that 
country, let him above all things bear in mind the 
privilege of being born a Japanese, and set his heart 
upon repaying the debt of gratitude which he owes 
to his country. 

We have said that the institutions of the country 
of the gods excel those of other countries. The 
heavenly ancestors of the Emperor of old created 
this country, and established the duties of men in 
their mutual relations, Since that time the line of 
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Emperors has never been changed, Generation has 
succeeded generation in the rule of this country, 
and the Imperial heart has ever been penetrated by 
& tender love for the people. In their turn the peo- 
ple have reverenced and served generation after 
generation of Emperors. In foreign countries the 
lines of Princes have been frequently changed ; the 
people owe their Sovereign a debt of gratitude 
which extends over two or three generations; the 
relations of Sovereign and subject last for a 100 or 
200 years ; the Prince of yesterday is the foe of to- 
day, the Minister of yesterday is the rebel of to- 
morrow. In our country we have no such folly. 
Since the creation of the world we have remained 
unmoved ; since the creation of the world the Im- 
perial line has been unchanged and the relations of 
Sovereign and subject have been undisturbed ; hence 
it is that the spirit of gratitude has intensified and 
grown deeper and deeper. The especial point in 
which the institutions of our country excel those of 
the rest of the world, is the creed which has been 
established by the heavenly ancestors of the Eim- 
peror, and which comprises the mutual duties be- 
tween lord and servant. Even in foreign countries 
where lords and servants have over and over again 
changed places, these mutual duties are handed down 
as a matter of weighty importance. How much the 
more does it behove us to pay a debt of deep and 
inexhaustible gratitude which extends over ages. 

Is there any man who thinks that he has never 
received a penny from the Emperor? Is there any 
man who thinks that he is not beholden to the Em- 
peror for one tittle of help in his need? Is there 
any man who believes that it is of his own merit 
that he passes through the world, and who feels not 
the favours which he has received from his coun- 
try? If there be stich a man great is his mistake ! 
He is like the man in the proverb who is grateful 
for the light borrowed from his lamp, but is heed- 
less of the thanks which he owes to the moon and 
to the sun. 

The favours which a man receives from his conn- 
try are so vast as to be without bounds. Reflect 
carefully upon this! Since itis by the heavenly 
ancestors of the Emperor that this country was 
created, there is no single thing existing in the land 
which is not the Emperor’s. At our birth the water 
in which we are washed is the Emperor's. At our 
death the ground in which we are buried is the 
Emperor's. The rice which we eat, the clothes 
which we wear, the cap which we put on, the staff 
which supports us, are all the produce of the Em- 
peror’s land, Again, the money which enables us 
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to pass through life easily is coined by the will of 
the Emperor ; so that whether we hoard our wealth 
or give out our coin to meet our daily wants, it is by 
the help of the Emperor that we are able to trans- 
act our business, Further, lest wicked men should 
hinder us, offices and guard-houses are established 
in different places. Ruffians and thieves are 
- punished; children may be entrusted to walk abroad 
with money and no man will rob them; old men 
and women may be left to watch the house and law- 
less men will not break in. You plant your fields 
with rice and your gardens with green things. You 
set out goods for sale and clothes to dry in your 
shops and wayside stalls, and no man comes to steal 
them ; this is no small cause of gratitude. If per- 
chance any evil deed should be done, no means are 
left untried to discover the guilty man, and the Im- 
perial orders are issued to punish him according to 
his deed. 

If there were. no such Imperial authority to exer- 
cise justice, each man would have to trust to his 
own strength. The weak would be slam by the 
strong; the old would be pushed over by the young; 
rice and money would be seized by force. But since 
this exercise of justice exists, although a single or 
double hedge may be easily broken through, there 
is no need to set guards for there are none to force 
an entrance, and so we pass our lives in peace and 
safety, 

There are yet further ways in which the genera- 
tions of Emperors have cared for the sorrows of 
their people. Remember with reverence that there 
was once an Emperor who in the cold winter night 
stripped his clothes that he might know by his own 
feelings the sufferings of the poor.* When he 
looked at the rice before him he reflected that the 
grain was planted by the sweat of the farmers, and 
acknowledged their labours. We must be truly 
grateful that morning and night the Emperor's 
prayers have been offered up that his people might 
be spared from storm and from rain; from famine, 
plague, and cholera. Nor is it for ourselves alone, 
nor for our generation only, that our gratitude is 

* This refers to the followiug anecdote of the Em- 
peror Ichijé (10th century, A.D.,) as related in the 
** Kokushi Riyaku,” or abridged History of Japan :— 


‘One cold night the Emperor, his heart full of pity 
and mercy, stripped off his clothes. The Empress 


Jét6, astonished at this, asked the reason. The Em- . 


peror answered and said, ‘The season is now cold; I 
think of the r who are naked. How can I bear 
that J alone should be covered and warm?’ The Em- 
ror Ichij6 was distinguished for his knowledge and 
is love of letters. He excelled in poetry and music.” 
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due. Since the creation of the world generation 
after generation of our ancestors have passed their 
lives under the shadow of their Emperors. How 
many endless generations of our children’s children 
shall be nurtured underthe same gracious protection! 

During the last 300 years the land being at peace, 
the power of the Emperor was gradually relaxed. 
Although the Emperor existed, it was as though he 
were no more. The consideration and love of the 
Emperor for his people did not reach them; it was 
arrested in its way. Bribery and corruption flour- 
ished ; even good men fell into evil ways, and bad 
men prospered. The Emperor was greatly afflicted ‘ 
he neither ate nor rested in peace. Still, however 
great might be the afflictions which he had to un- 
dergo himself, they were as nothing to those which 
he suffered on account of his people’s grief. Now 
at last the Imperial Government has been restored 
to its ancient form; the affairs of the country are 
placed upon a brilliant basis ; the hearts of great and 
small are united; the desires of all men have been 
accomplished, and men may more than ever pass 
their lives in peaceful tranquillity. Preserving 
those institutions in which the Emperor’s country 
excels all other countries, we will illustrate the 
power of our Emperor to the world. Reverently 
receiving the Emperor's will, we will humbly obey 
his commands; we will set our hearts upon serving 
him for his sake. Bent upon requiting every par- 


ticle or hair’s breadth of favour received during 


generations after generations, we will not turn our 
backs upon our duty being the people of the country 
of the gods. 

Ist year of Meichi (1868). 

[Printed officially by the Imperial Printers. 
Published at Kioto by Murakami Kambei and 
Inauye Jihei; at Yedo, by Mohei at the Suwaraya; 
and Ichihei, at the Idzumiya. ] 

END OF PART I, 


—_——)——— 


Acviews, 


Buddhaghosha’s Parables, translated 
from Burmese. By Captain T. RocErs, R.E. With 
an introduction, containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, © 
or “Path of Virtue,” translated from Pali by F. 
Max Miituern, M.A. London: Triibner & Co. 


Buddhaghosha was a Brahman of rare intellect, 
vast memory, and indefatigable activity; he was 
born near the ancient capital of Magadha,—Patali- 
putra, cir. a.D. 390, His ardent love for knowledge 
and his tendency to polemics led him to traverse 
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the greater part of the Buddhist world. He finally 
settled at a certain vihdra, where he day and night 
with folded hands repeated a speech which he had 
learnt by heart. Ile was there converted to Budd- 
hism by a person named Raivata, who seeing his 
great intelligence, desired to convince him of his 
errors. Ile subsequently became a great apostle of 
‘the Buddhist faith, and on account of his eloquence 
received the cognomen of Buddhaghosha, te., 
‘Voice of Buddha.’ Particulars of his conversion 
are given in the Mahivansa, an ancient history of 
the island of Ceylon, where Buddhaghosha passed 
some portion of his life.* 

The parable has always boen an admired mode of 
conveying instruction in Eastern Lands, and it was 
especially so with the Buddhists, who in propagating 
their faith have constantly employed it. In the 
volume before us we have the advantage of having 
nat only the parables, but also the text of the dogmas 
which they are intended to illustrate, done into 
English by Professor Max Miiller. 

The original of these latter was the Dhammapada 
or “ Path of Virtue,” in the Pili language, a prakrit 
of ancient India, in which many of the Buddhist 
writings were written. It is one of the most re- 
markable of these, and contains doctrines so striking 
that one wonders not any longer at the vast influ- 
ence which Buddhism exerted when armed with 
such weapons for reliyious teaching. 

The following extracts from the Dhammapada 
may speak for themselves :— 

iF 

“ All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought: it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with 
an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel 
follows the foot of him who draws the carriage. 

2. 

All that we are is the result of what we have 
thouzht: it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a 
pure thonght, happiness follows him, like a shadcw 
that never leaves him. 

3. 

‘‘TIe abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me,”—hatred in those who harbour such 
thoughts will never cease. 

4, 

‘“‘He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me,”—hatred in those who do not harbour 
thoughts will cease. 





*See Spence Hardy’s Jfanual of Buddhism, p. 610, 
and Lassen’s Indische Alterthimskunde, iv. 282, 
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5. 
For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time : 
hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. 


And some do not know that we must all come to 


‘an end here ;—but others know it, and hence their 


quarrels cease.” 


Just as a sample, we give the same according to 
V. Fausbdll’s edition of the Pali text, and also his 
version in Latin :— 

Namo 

Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa, 
[maya ; 

1. Manopubbangama dhammf&, manose¢tha, mano- 
manasa ce padufthena bhasati va karoti va, [dam. 
tato nam dukkham anveti, cakkam va vahato pa- 
2. Manopubbangamaé dhamm&, manosedtha, mano- 

maya; 

manasa ce pasannena bhisati va karoti va, 

tato nam sukham anveti chayé va anapayinf, 

8. “Akkocchi mam, avadhi mam, ajini mam, ahasi 
me; : 

ye tam upanayihanti, veram tesam na sammati. 

4. “Akkocchi mam, avadhi mam, ajini mam, ahasi 
me ;” 

ye tam na upanayihanti, veram tesipasammati. 

5. Na Ai verena verini sammant’ idha kudicanam, 
averena ca sammanti; esa dhammo sanantano, 

6. Pare ca na vijananti: “mayam ettha yamamase ;” 
yo ca tattha vijananti, tato sammanti medhaga. 


LATIN VERSION. 


1, Natures a mente principium ducunt, mens est po- 
tior pars earum, e mente constant; si (quis) mente 
inquinata aut loquitur aut agit, tum eum sequitur 

2. dolor, ut rota (bovis) vehentis pedem. Natura a 
mente etc,; si (quis) mente serena aut loquitur 
aut agit, tum eum sequitur gaudium ut umbra 

8. non decedens. “Conviciis me obruit, vim mihi 
intulit, vicit me, spoliavit me ;” qui isto (animo) 

4. sese induunt, iracundia eorum non sedatur. Con- 
viciis etc.; qui isto (anima) sese non induunt, 

§. iracundia in iis sedatur. Non enim iracundia 
iracundis sedantur hic unquam, placabilitate vero 

6. sedantur; hac lex sterna. Improbi non intelli- 
gunt; nos hic moriemur; qui vero hoc compre- 
hendunt, tum (eorum) sedantur jurgia. 

It was to illustrate these theses that Buddha- 
ghosha composed his parables, which Capt. Rogers 
has here Englished for us from the Burmese. They 
represent the sublimity of truth, patient endurance, 
and sincerity; the certainty of righteous retribution ; 
and therefore they inculcate the Christian doctrine 
of patience under injury. The very first parablo ig 
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intented to show that no amount of subsequent 
holiness will entirely compensate for the defect of 
former sin. 

There is a great deal of Ohristian philosophy in 
_ the sententious wisdom of the Dhammapada, We 
will cull a few specimens :— 

“¥lealth is the greatest of gifts; contentedness 
the best riches. 

This world is dark, few only can see here; a few 
only go to heaven, like birds escaped from the net. 

A man is not an Elder because his head is grey ; 
his age may be ripe, but he is called “ old in vain.” 

An envious, greedy, dishonest man, does not be- 
come respectable by means of much talking only, or 
by the beauty of his complexion. 

Speak the truth, do not yield to anger; give, if 
thou art asked, from the little thou hast; by those 
steps thou wilt go near the gods.” 

We have not space here to make extracts or 
epitomise the parables, but we heartily commend 
them to our readers, and we hope st some future 
time to deal more fully with them. 


ee 


Personal Narrative of Occurrences 
during Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to China, 1860. 
By Henry Brovauam Loc, Private Secretary 
to the Earl of Elgin. Second edition. London: John 
Murray. 1870. 

The history of our relations with China includes 
the history of many mistakes on our part. The 
whole of these have arisen from our misunder- 
etanding the Chinese and their misunderstanding us. 
We have been ever too ready to accept the terms 
which they offered, and to make those terms as 
easy for them as possible. We commenced by 
treating with their officials at the extreme borders 
of their empire, allowing the Imperial Government 
to communicate their intentions to us as to the 
Southern Barbarians, and tribute bearers. Even 
when with a certain degree of parade we sent Lord 
Macartney to Peking, he was received asa bearer 
of tribute, and the vessels of the embassy were 
forced to display a Chinese flag bearing the words 
HK =I fy Ying kw kung chuen, ‘ English 
Tribute Ships,’ as the sketches of Mr. Alexander, 
(still preserved in the India Office) show. Here 
was one of our earliest errors. It was reserved fcr 
Lord Elgin to conduct negotiations on a basis en- 
tirely different from this. He regarded the Chinere 
Government alone as responsible for the treatment 
of foreigners, and steadily advanced on Peking, 
when the treachery of that Government was dis- 
played at Taku for the prevention of the ratification 
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of his Treaty. Mr. Loch’s Personal Narrative is 
the best account we have of this phase of our con- 
test with the Chinese. His book is exceedingly 
well written, and where his personal sufferings and 
those of Sir Harry Parkes are told, it is with a 
modest an graphic description that surpasses any 
praise we can give. We are quite sure that any 
reader at all interested in the events which occurred 
at that period, will not lay down the book without 
a thorough perusal of it. The conduct of the 
mandarins in seizing the bearers of a flag of truce, 
the cool intrepidity which was displayed by Parkes 
and Loch when in confinement, and the ultimate 
triumph of the policy of decision pursued by Lord 
Elgin, are admirably shown, 

As a descriptive writer Mr. Loch has seized the 
salient points of the Chinese character and of 
Chinese scenery, and -well depicted them, without 
any pretence at fine writing or word, painting, as it 
is sometimes called. The following account of 
Chefoo and its surroundings is a fair sample :—~ 


“The harbour of Chefoo is surrounded by high 
mountains which enclose a rich plain covered witb 
thriving villages. The appearance of the people is — 
in striking contrast to those we had been in the 
habit of seeing at Shanghai and in the south of 
China. The men are above the average height, and 
powerfully built in proportion. In their manner 
there is none of the cunning, cringing, and at the 
same time insvlent, appearance which is character- 
istic of the people about Canton. 

The harbour of COhefoo is commodious, and 
good roads cross the mountains connecting it with 
the country beyond. We walked to the top of one 
of the highest hills, and from the summit had a 
wide and extensive view over the plains which ex- 
tended as far as we could see. From the numerous 
small towns and villages, the population must be 
considerable; and from each village being sur- 
rounded by clumps of trees, a general wooded 
appearance is given to the country. 

From the abundance of the crops, the soil must 
be good; the produce is the same, only more abun- 
dant, as at Ta-lien-wan. The vines grow in the 
open air, notwithstanding the severity of the winter.” 

On negotiating for the surrender of the southern 
Forts at Taku, and after unavailing efforts to induce 
the Governor-General of Chih-li to decide, Sir 
Harry Parkes resorts to an argument which dis 
plays his knowledge of Chinese character, and is 
well told in Mr. Loch’s words :— 

“ As we were bidding good-bye to the Governor- 
General, who had now got into a highly nervous 
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state, Mr. Parkes asked, “Have all the pecple left 
the town?” g-Fuh answered with some sur- 
prise, “No, why should they?” on whi.h Mr. 
Parkes answered very earnestly, “ Then for goodness’ 
eake urge them to turn out at once; lose not a 
moment; such a fire of shot and shell and rockets 
will open on the whole of the southern side, scarcely 
any one can hope to escape. We don’t wish to in- 
jure the poor people, the women and children, or 
the old and feeble; you stand in the position of 
father and mother to them; it is your duty to warn 
them then to leave, for it is only the mandarins and 
soldiers we intend to exterminate.” 

The effect of this speech upon the unfortunate 
man was very great; he changed colour and fidgeted 


about, much alarmed and greatly perplexed; he 
seemed suddenly to come to a resolution, and said, 
' & Come, dismount, and let us discuss this aflair once 
more.” We consented, and re-entered his room— 
he now evidently intended business; his manner 
changed, and his determination seemed taken, what- 
ever the consequences might be. Seeing this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Parkes’s instructions we became more 
gracious in our manner, and showed we were willing 
to be soothed by drinking an enormous quantity of 
delicious tea with which the anxious servants kept 
plying us, and after more cakes, sweetmeats, and 

ars, Mr. Parkes again stated our demands. Hang- 
Fuh then made his secretary draft a letter for the 
surrender of the forts and all fortified places on the 
south shore.” 


The sack of the Yuen-Ming Yuen or Summer 
Palace of the Emperor, is shown to be simply a 
righteous retribution upon the Imperial power for 
its cruel treatment of prisoners even unto death. 
The account of this latter is sickening in the ex- 
treme. It was worthy only of a barbarous people 
in a barbarous age, and Lord Elgin punished the 
right parties. This destruction of the Yuen-Ming 
Yuen was called a piece of vandalism by some, who 
knew not of or cared not for their tortured country- 
men who died the most miserable of deaths. If 
Lord Elgin had bombarded Peking and burnt the 
houses of the poor and innocent citizens, he would 
have been justly open to blame ; but in demolishing 
the Imperial Palace he aimed a blow at the real 
criminal, and produced a result which put an end 
to the war. 

We cannot refrain from making one more extract 
to show how Parkes and Loch “ bearded the tiger” 
when on 8 visit to Peking to select a public building 
in: which to ratify the Treaty, and a residence for 
the British Embassy :— 

“ Leaving the Sikh holding our horses, we hurried 


off. I had not gone far when I heard Parkes calling 
to me, I ran back and met him coming forward; he 
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was excited and exclaimed, “Come here! come 
here!” and led me through & small door into a large 
courtyard full of mandarins; pushing past several 
of whom, we came up to a man whose face I well 
remembered,—he was the President of the Board 
of Punishments. ‘Do you recollect that man ?” 
Parkes asked me. I replied “I do,” and that he 
had been especially brutal in his manner to me. 
Parkes said, ‘‘ Ah, and so he was to me;” and then 
addressing the astonished mandarins in Chinese, he 
told them that the conduct of this man had been a 
disgrace to their country, and spoke in the strongest 
terms of condemnation of the manner in which he 
had behaved to us. While Parkes was speaking to 
them in this strain, I looked round and saw we 
were surrounded, and that they appeared to listen 
with anything but satisfaction to Parkes’ remarks ; 
the manner in which they closed the doors; and 
their looks generally, made it apparent, that in all 
probability we would have some further experience 
of prison life. I therefore said to Parkes, “Take 
care, or we shall have some difficulty in getting 
away.” <At this moment I observed a military 
mandarin of high rank, who had frequently visited 
us in the temple, and whose manner had always 
been civil and considerate, about to leave the court. 
Pointing him out to Parkes, I' asked him to take 
this opportunity of expressing our thanks for his 
former courtesy. Parkes at once called to him by 
name, and said we were glad to be able thus publicly 
to express our sense of the honourable character of 
his behaviour, for, said Parkes, even when in mis- 
fortune and in prison, he had imown how to treat 
officers with kindness and consideration; that we 
should be always ready to acknowledge such con- 
duct, and welcome as friends those who acted as he 
had done; but, continued gnats edie to the 
President of the Board of Punishments, when a 
man takes advantage of the misfortunes of an 
wreath personally to insult him, then he forfeits the 
consideration of phot baker ste nation, and de@érves 
to be banished from the society of honest men. The 
effect of these remarks was wonderful ; the faces of 
all, with the one exception of that of the President 
of the Board of Punishments, who precipitately re- 
tired, brightened, and after a few amiable expres- 
sions of good will, we regained our horses,” 


Correspondence, &. 


The author of the articles in our early numbers 
on the Tartar hk Gee compared with the Chinese, 
wishes us to state that after further investigation, he 
is convinced that the Mongol initial H and the 
Chinese initial 8H ought not to be indentified. The 
true equivalents in Chinese of the Mongol 8, su, 
CH, J and 8, are K Or NG, 8H or 8, CH or T, CH OrT, 
and su or 8. Thus the type of the Mongol hele 
‘tongue,’ helhu ‘to speak,’ should be sought for in 
the Chinese FF ngen ‘words,’ and oh. ngu ‘speak.’ 
For the equivalents of oroinos ‘to enter,’ and arab 
‘ten,’ he would also now prefer to make search in 
Semetic and other western languages rather than 
the Chinese. 

Peking, Nov, 24th 1870, J.E. 
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THE NORTHERN FRONTAGERS OF CHINA. 
By Henry H. Howortu, Esq., &e, 


& THE NAIMANS. 

In the former papers we have identified the Ke- 
raites with the Kalmucks. The Kalmucks have now 
a very extended territory; I believe that this ex- 
tension has taken place chiefly since the days of 
Zenghiz Khan. The western limit of the Kalmuck 
population in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury depends upon the nationality of the Naimans, 
who were the western neighbours of the Keraites, 
and separated from them roughly by the Karakorum 
mountains, The chief authorities I shall use are 
the two works of D’Ohsson and Erdmann I have 
quoted ina previous paper, Visdelou’s supplement 
to the Bibliotheque Orientale of D’Herbelot and 
Levchine’s history of the Kirghiz Kazaks, — 

Erdmann thus defines the country held by the 
Naimans: “Egeh Altai, Ckarackurum, which Ogatai 
chose for his residence, the mountains Alwi Sepras 
and Gul Irdisch, where at the same time the Ckanckli 
also dwelt, the Irdisch Muran, which was a branch of 
the Irdysch (#.e., Irtysch), the mountains along that 
river, and those lying between them and the lands 
of the Ckirckiz.” Their country was in fact all the 
northern portion of what is now known as [li or 
Soongaria. They were bordered on the east by the 
Keraites, on the north by the Kirghiz, on the south 
by the Karlouks and the Ouigours, and on the west 
by the Kancalis and the empire of Kara Khitai. 
D/Ohseon and others make the Naimans Mongols, 
Erdmann does not hazard an opinion about them. 
The only fact so far as I know in support of making 
the Naimans Mongols, is the undoubted one that a 
small tribe or clan among the Eastern Mongols or 
Mongols of the forty-nine banners is still called Nai- 
man. As Naiman means eight in Mongol, this isa 
coincidence in name which proves very little. We 
know nothing of this small tribe, whose name has 
been rescued from oblivjon, only by belonging to the 
great confederacy, The Historical Najmans, they 
who struggled against Zenghiz, were a mighty peo- 
ple who lived far to the west of any area wo know 
to have been ever occupied by Mongols of the Furty- 
nine Banners. On tbe other hand we know a good 
deal about another race of Najmans, whg compars- 
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tively quite recently emigrated from the old country 
of the Naimans, a race which is not only dis 
tinguished by the old name, but also by the old 
renown. I refer to the Naiman division of the 
Middle Horde of the Kirghiz Kazaks; Levchine has 
& good deal to say about the importance of this 
race, which has so often been the source of revolu- 
tions in the Kazak Steppes; he tells us it does not 
belong to the old stock of the Kazaks. It joined 
them at the same time that the Djelaires, the Kar- 
louks, and other tribes did so, that is to say, when 
the Euzbegs invaded Turkestan and Transoxiana 
and drove Baber to his conquests in India. Like the 
Djelaires they formed a branch of that, the last of 
the great Turkish floods which swept over the 
frontier lands of Persia; a tribe among the Euzbegs 
is still called Naiman ea another is called Djelaire, 
and there can be little doubt that the confederacy 
which in the days of Zenghiz bore the name of 
Naiman, probably from ita chief tribe, is that which 
how bears the name of Euzbeg, and of which no 
unimportant portion went to recruit the Kirghiz 
Kazaks. The identity of name, and the origin from 
the very same area makes the identification almost 
complete. But the Euzbegs are almost typically 
Turks, therefore it follows that the Naimans of the 
days of Zenzhiz were Turks also, and that D’Ohsson 
is wrong in making them Mongols, 

Long ago Visdelou, to whom and to De Guignes 
we owe 80 much, identified the Naimans with the 
Turks on another ground. The Chinese accounts of 
Central Asia in the thirteenth century are very full ; 
so far as I know the name Naiman does not occur 
in them. The Turks are always referred to as 
Hoeitche, and the Hoeitche are divided into several 
nations corresponding to the Ouigours, the Turks of 
Kaschgar, etc., etc. Visdelou says that where the 
Mongol accounts tell us that Oang Khan, the chief 
of the Kerajtes, sought refuge among the Naimans, 
the Mahomedan writers make him fly to Kaschgar, 
and the Chinese to the linglom of Khiemtce 
(equivalent to Kaschgar), Visdelou on this account 
sees a proof of the identity of the Naimans with the 
celebrated Lion Hoeitche of Kaschgar, the subjects 
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of the Arslan Khans. In this I cannot agree. 
Since the Turkish name became a power in 
Central Asia there has always been one pre- 
dominant empire of that race in Central Asia to 
which the other Turkish communities paid more or 
leas deference. At the accession of Zenghiz this 
position was filled by the Gurchan of Kara Kithai. 
This was avery new power, dating only from the 
earlier portion of the twelfth century. The power 
to which it succeeded was that of the Lion Hoeitche 
of Kaschgar, a great race well known in Chinese 
history. They were ruled over by a dynasty bearing 
the title of Arslan Khan. The chief seats of their 
power were Kaschgar, Almalig, Kayalig, and the 
other towns of Southern Soongaria, and they no 
doubt dominated over the nomade Turks who occu- 
pied the centre and north of that vast district. 
The western writers (the Arabs and Persians,) call 
them Karlouks. At the accession of Zenghiz their 
power was broken, Almalig and Kayalig had inde- 
pendent chiefs, while all were more or lees depen- 
dent upon the Gurchans of Kara Kitai, The 
nomade Turks had overrun most of their lands, and 
the last acknowledged but small deference to any 
supreme authority. It is most certain the Karlouks 
were distinct from the Naimans; their histories are 
quite separate. The Naimans were then what they 
are now, mere nomades, and we are specially told 
that their chief Tayaneg, chose his metropolis on 
the edge of the Kirghiz Steppe; a mere encamp- 
ment and no city. I take it therefore that the 
Naimans were the independent nomad Turks of 
Northern Soongaria who were known in much later 
times as Euzbegs. The first chieftain we know 
anything about was called Inandsch Belgeh Bughu 
Khan, under him we are told the Naimans became 
a strong and renowned nation. On his death his two 
eons quarrelled for the possession of one of their 
father’s concubines. The eldest, Baibucka, suc- 
ceeded to the throne; the Chinese Emperor gave 
him the title of Tai-wang, corrupted into Tay- 
aneg. The two brothers fought, and their division 
helped the encroaching power of Temudschin or 
Zenghiz, who when he had subjected the Keraites 
turned upon them and subdued them. Tayaneg 
was killed, and Buiruck his brother, with his son, 
the celebrated Guschlug Khan, fled westwards. The 
Naimans then became subjects of Zenghiz and his 
auccessors; on the decay of their power they no 
doubt, like the other tribes, regained their indepen- 
dence, and it was only when the Soongars took pos- 
session of their country that they moved westwards 
among the Kirghiz Kazaks and across the Oxus. 
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ce are Valikbanof’s description of Soongaris, 
trunslated by Michell in 1865, 1s the best modern 
account I know of Soongaria. Speaking of the 
Buruts or black Kirghises (not to be confounded 
with the Kirghiz Kazaks), he says that one of the 
alien tribes who have joined them are the Naimans 
(page 98). Again, “the country peopled by the 
wandering camps of the Naimans, Kinchake, and 
Kitais tribes, which have become incorporated with 
the Kirghiz (te., the Buruts, H.H.II.), stretches 
from Osh along the Pamir plateau to Padakshan, 
and thence to the Karakorum range.” So that 
Naimans are actually still living in their ancient 
area Soongaria. These Naimans are a fraction left 
behind when the main body joined the Euzbegs 
and the Kazaks. 

Having identified the Naimans with a most 

ical Turk race, we have marked the western 
limit of the Mongols at the accession of Zenghiz, 
at the Karakorum mountains and the eastern frontier 
of Soongaria, and have so far simplified the ethno- 
graphy of Central Asia. Our next paper on the 
white Tartars will deal with the Mongols of Thibet 
and the Ouigour country, in it I shall endeavour to 
shew that those two areas were equally free from 
Mongols before the days of Zenghiz. 

In corroboration of the Naimans being Turks, I 
might have given the etymologies of many of the 
names and titles of Naiman chieftains, which are so 


far as I know invariably Turk, but I consider this 9 


very unsafe test, as the Turks seem to have given 
chieftains to most of the nations of Central Asia. 
The same objection does not apply to topography. 
The following is a short list of some of the names 
having Turkish etymologies which are found in 
Soongaria, and which I have collected from the 
notes to M. Stanislas Julien’s account of the province 
of Ili, which is merely a translation from the Chinese 
(Journal Asiatique, 4 series, volume 8, p. 385, et seg). 
Koungghes, 44 leagues S.E. of Th, in Turkish 
means a place which resounds under foot. 
Khachi, a contiguouscountry, means jade or an 
eyebrow. 
Youldous, 8.E. of Koungghes,—a star. 
Thatchen Khara; Thatchen ‘hair,’ and Khara 
‘black.’ ? 
Kounasar, 20 leagues S. of Ili, Turkish, kouna 
‘old,’ and sar ‘ town.’ 
Ilgatsi,—a shepherd. 
Tosar,—a small garrison, 
Toung,—hard ground. 
Aksai;—Ak ‘ white,’ and sai ‘ sand-stones.’ 
Tian bachi,—LDlan ‘serpent,’ and bachi ‘ head.’ 
Achi bouri,—a hungry wolf. 
Khorgon,—a tower. 
Oulem mounar, — oulem ‘high,’ and mounar 
‘tower.’ 
Khaidon,—sinuous, meandering. 
Bailah lak,—rich mountain, 
Koumouchi,—silver. 
Tchalin,—rapidly flo’ ing water. 
Echik bachi,—BEchik ‘wild sheep’ and bachi ‘head.’ 
Sairam,—pleasant place. 
This list might no doubt be indefinitely enlarged. Both 
name & etymology are taken from M.St.Julien’snotes, 
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Continued from page 84. 


Next in rank and power to the Noume-hen are 
the four Shapees. They are not Lamas, always 
Thibetans, and the principal executive officers of the 
Government in the Financial, Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. These departments are not separated 
end under distinct officers. The Shapees are the 
highest Judicial officers in the Civil and Criminal 
Courts. ‘Next to the Genden Tepa is the “Lama 
Youngjing” the private guru, or high priest of the 
“Grand Lama.” He is also appointed by orders of 
the Emperor, and is sometimes an awatiri Lama, 
but not always. His office is to teach and train the 
Grand Lama in childhood and youth, and lead him, 
if he can, afterwards. He is indeed an important 
personage in the Buddhist world, being no less 
than the keeper of the Grand Lama’s conscience. 
The nomination to this post being in the hands of 
the Emperor, furnishes an interesting clue to the 
extent of the Imperial power over the church of 
Thibet. | 

The Che kap kempu Lama is a churchman of 
great influence in the Government. He appears to 
represent the Grand Lama in the council of state 
and in the deliberations of the Shipees. He may 
be called Secretary or Minister for the church, and 
the Shipees may, correctly enough, be called the 
Financial, Judicial, Revenue and Home Secretaries 
or Ministers. 

The Treasury is managed by two officers named 
Jhassas; both are Lamas, and act conjointly, al- 
though one of them is Treasurer on behalf of the 
“Grand Lama,” and the other on behalf of the 
Noume-hen or temporal estate. They are assisted 
by the two Sub-Treasurers styled Shangjotes. Four 
officers designated Da-puns. are the commanders of 
the Thibetan troops, and act as Civil and Political 
Commissioners on occasions of Frontier and other 
disturbances, they are Thibetans, and not Lamas. 
The ordinary course of official promotion is from a 
Da-pun to a Shapee.* This officer is often employed 
as Commissioner on Deputations in Civil affairs 
either Judi -ial or Fiscal, and all the cases sent up 
by the Police for trial before the Shapees are for- 
warded through this officer. All appointments to 
the offices above noted require the confirmation of 
the Emperor. 

1. Tinkpun—Superintendent of Police and Jails. 

2. Sherpankpa—Assessors to the Superintendent 
and to act as checks on his proceedings. 

8. Boopun—Military officers subordinate to the 





* Shete Shfipee is the energetic Commander-in-Chief 
of the Thibetan army now opposed to the Nepaulese 
under Jung Bahadoor. 
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Da-puns but also employed in Civil affairs when 

4, Jongpuns—Collectors of Revenue and Magis- 
trates in the interior. They hold office generally 
for three years only. They are all laymen, one of 
these officers who is employed in the district of Gar 
known to us as Gartope, is named the Garpun. He 
has charge of the salt and gold-diggings in that 
direction, both of which are valuable. In the Kam- 
pa country to the east of Lassa, these officers are 
styled Markam teje. 

5. Giapuns—Subordinate Military officers, Non- 
commissioned. 

6. Dingpuns—Ditto, ditto. + 

7. Choopun—Ditto, ditto. Privates are called 
Ma Mi, which means “ fighting men.” 

The patronage of these seven classes of officers 
nominally lies with the Gealchup Noume-hen, but 
the Chinese Ampas have a veto if they desire to 
exercise it, and the working of the system is to pro- 
cure the approval of these high officers to the ap- 
pointments before they are made. 

One of the Ampas annually visits the Nepaul and 
Ladak frontiers.* Tho Noume-hen and the four 
Shapees have the entire control of the land assess- 
ment, commerce, customs, and other sources of 
revenue, and, I believe, that no account of the rev- 
enues, or the disbursements of Thibet are required 
by the Emperor. The Chinese troops, and all the 
Chinese officers in Thibet are paid by China and in 
money; the Thibetan troops by assignments of the 
Government share of the land tax. There is no 
money Revenue sent to Pekin, an annual Embassy 
with presents only in cloths, images, books, incense, 
etc. 

There is a fund in Patala Goompa to which 100, 
000 rupees is added annually. This is never opened 
except in time of great war expenses. It was 
opened to repel Zorawur Singh the Sikh General, 


* In 1846, Keshen was the only Ampa or representa- 
tive of the Emperor in Thibet, but he was one of the 
eight Tongtongs of the Empire and specially deputed 
to arrange Thibet affairs at that time, and the usual 
system of two Ampas was then suspended. The fol- 
lowing anecdote of Keshen is very characteristic of the 
self-deceiving system of the Empcror’s Government. 
When Keshen was ordered to be executed for having 
sold the infercsts of his country to the English during 
the war, his life was spared at the entreaty of “Sav 
Lama” the friend of tlie Emperor ‘*Taokwong,” and 
sentence of banishment in chains was substituted. 
Subsequently at the urgency of the same Lama, Ke- 
shen was appointed Viceroy to Thibet. Affairs at Lassa, 
and throughout Thibet were in great confusion at the 
time ; three Grand Lamas had died by poison in a few 

ears, and the Noume-hen was suspected of the crime, 

eshen had the opportunity given him of redeeming 
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who invaded Thibet from Cashmere in 1842. The 
Ampas pay is 140 Rs. per day, and he gets large 
presents while travelling in Thibet. 

A Shipee’s pay is 140 Re. per mensem from 
China, and he has lands and other emoluments from 
the Grand Lama. 


ARMY. 


They have no Artillery in Thibet; the Cavalry 
so called is mounted on ponies; the principal troops 
are Infantry, and great pains are taken to make them 
good marksmen. Prizes and promotions aré the 
invariable rewards of good marksmen. The Chinese 
or Tartar troops are kept quite distinct from the 
Thibetan ones, which are only a Militia called out 
when required, and not regularly paid. The Im- 
perial troops quartered in Thibet do not exceed 
4,000 men, and the Thibetan force is not so strong. 
There are 2,000 Imperials at Lassa, 1,000 at Digarchi 
600 at Giangtchi, and detachments at Phari, and 
Tingri. The last named post is on the high road 
from Kathmandu to Lassa, and is situated on a 
Plateau called the“Tingri Maydan” by the Nepaulese. 
The Imperial troops are armed with long match- 
locks, to which a rest is attached. The Thibetans 
have very few firearms, being provided with bows 
and arrows, and short swords. The powder is of a 
very inferior description, and it does not appear 
that the troops are ever practised in military man- 
oeuvres. 


PERSONAL HABITS, CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 
OF THE THIBETANS. ° 


The Thibetans of the higher class wear Chinese 
satins in the warmer seasons, and the same lined 
with fur in the cold: all others, male and female, 
wear woollens in the warm, furs and sheepskins in 
the cold weather, and never go about without boots. 
The men do not go about armed. The common 
people never wash during the cold season; very 
sparingly at other times. The reason given for this 
being that the skin of the face cracks and ulcerates 
from the cold if water is applied toit. The peo- 
ple of towns, who do not go much outside the 
house, wash occasionally, but the universal preju- 
dice is strong against ablutions of the person, and 
it is equally extended to their clothing, which is 
worn in a filthy and greasy state. 





his fame, and he did so by re-establishing order in the 
country, and convicting the Noume-hen. It is a curi- 
ous fact, however, that he proceeded from his banish- 
ment in Manchouria to his Government at Lassa in 
chains, that is to say, he wore a gold chain, the badge 
of punishment round his neck, concealed by his gar- 
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THIBET. 


Soap is high priced and little used in Thibet; it 
is not manufactured there. The supply is from India 
through the Cashmere traders vid Ladak,and from 
Nepaul. A small quantity also goes from Bengal 
through Bootan and Sikkim. There is a grass in the 
country or a plant like grass, the root of which 
pounded with water makes a lather, and is used for 
washing clothes. 

Travelling in the winter and indeed generally is 
performed on yaks. The women ride astride on 
them like the men, and they are so masculine and 
dress so much alike that it is difficult to distinguish 
between them. 

A Thibetan village or town is never surrounded 
with filth, as in India. To every house there is a 
privy, and the contents are carefully preserved for 
manure. In some situations, where the soil is suit- 
able, saltpetre is made from the earth about the 
privies, but the regular supply of this article, which 
is used for making gunpowder only, goes from India.* 
In towns the contents of the privies are sold an- 
nually, and those of people of wealth sell highest. 

It is well koown that the dead are not burned or 
buried in Thibet, but exposed on high places to be 
devoured by vultures. For this business there is a 
class of men who make it their sole vocation. They 
are called “ Raga Tongden ;” they are a low race, 
held in dislike and shunned, but they are generally 
rich. They go about to the living, begging and ex- 
torting money. When refused or illtreated, they 
retaliate with abuse, which is often successful. “ Very 
good,” say they, “‘ you won’t give us alms now, you 
will come into our hands some day, and we will put 
& rope round your neck, drag your body through the 
streeta, and throw it to the dogs,” and the latter 
part is the frequent fate of the poor man’s body, as 
these men keep numerous dogs to devour the bodies. 

The bodies of the wealthy are carefully disposed 
of ; they are carried on a litter to the top of a hill 
set apart for the purpose, the flesh cut in pieces, the 
skull and bones pouuded in a mortar, and when all 
is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vultures, 
who collect in thousands to eat it np. 

The Chinese have spacious burial grounds at 
Lassa and Digarchi, and there, as in their own 
country, and wherever they reside, they are well 
cared for and ornamented. The Lassa one is said to 





ments, nor was it removed and his forgiveness complete 
until after he quitted Lassa as Governor of Szchuen. 

* At the time of the Sikh General, Zorawur Singh’s 
disastrous incursion from Ladak into Thibet as far as 
Gartope, 1842, there was a good deal of saltpetre taken 
i Thibet through Sikkim, also sulphur & lead bullets, 
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contain 100,000 tombs. In the time of Wangh, a 
celebrated Raja of Lassa, there was an insurrection 
against the Chinese which ended for the time in 
the annihilation of the whole army, and the mas- 
sacre, by the Thibetans, of the whole Chinese popu- 
lation. The funerals of the Chinese at that time 
were estimated at 4,000. This massacre was 
punished by the Emperor with signal vengeance, 
and since that time the Chinese supremacy has been 
finally established all over Thibet. There was a 
petty insurrection in 1843, in which many Chinese 
were killed. 
RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 


There are twelve great annual festivals, viz., 
Bumteung, Kansupecha, Chiichupecha, Gestipecha, 
Nesuipecha, Gostingpecha, Gyajeepocha, Lallipecha, 
Ohindupecha, Diudupecha, Kagyurpecha, Lukpho- 
pecha. Pecha is equivalent to Puja. 

On the anniversary of the death of a chief Lama 
of a Goompa, there is a great festival and illumina- 
tion. At Teshi Lumbu, three such are held annually. 

The “Lassa Morun” festival of M. Huc is pro- 
perly called the “Lha-sa Meuhlum.” It is the 
anniversary of the first proclamation of the religion 
of Boodha by Sakya, at Lassa. 

SEASONS. 

The year is divided into four seasons. 1st, Chid,or 
early Spring, February, March, and April. Second, 
Teuh, or Spring proper, May, June, and July. 
Third, Yirrh, or Rains, August, September, and 
October. Fourth Gunh, or Winter, November, 
December, and January. Some showers and 
southerly winds occur in Chid. In Teuh it is tem- 
perate and dry, but showers, thunder and lightning® 
occasionally prevail. In Yirrh, there is constant 
but not heavy rain and hail in September and 
October. Frost begins early in November and in- 
creases all through the winter. Heavy falls of snow 
are rare except on the mountains. 

SOILS. 

Only three kinds of soil are recognized; a black- 
ish one, & reddish one, which is described as rather 
clayey, and a greyish coloured one, which is also 
clayey and contains a good deal of sand. The last 
is found along the beds of streams and yields good 

*In 1845, a great earthquake was experienced in the 
province of Kham north-east of Lassa. It was most 
severe in the district of the Dirgi Raja. About 3,000 
men were killed, and a Goomba destroyed by the open. 
ing of the earth. 

About twenty years ago, the district of Kompo in 


the province of Kham, was visited by a severe shock ; 
one village was destroyed by the opening of the earth. 
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crops. The reddish soil is aleo fertile ; it frequently 
contains gravel and stones; it is the prevailing soil 
in the tract called Dingcham, which extends along 
the northern face of tho great Himalayan chain 
from Tawang to Keroong, but this region is quite 
barren. Mean elevation 16,000 feet at least. The 
blackish soil most abounds in the districts or pro- 
vinces of U and Chang; it is the most fertile of all 
but also contains stones and gravel. 

The fertility of the culturable soil is highly spoken 
of, and forty to fifty-fold in wheat is considered the 
average. Crops are gencrally very certain, and 
blights or other accidents rare. Early frost some- 
times overtakes the harvest and spoils the grain, 
when the grass is at the samo time burnt up, and 
this causes scarcity and famine. It is then the 
garnaries are opened, and the corn-merchants make 
their fortunes. There is no interference with the 
price of grain. It is always dear compared with 
India, but varies considerably; and the principal 
cause of scarcity appears to be the early setting in 
of frost. This is said to be induced by continued 
clear nights, which are greatly dreaded in harvest 
time, 


AGRICULTURE. 


Wheat, barley, and other crops sown in April 
and May are reaped in September and October; all 
are irrigated. Tlie peach ripens at Lassa in October 
and November ; it is sun-dried and preserved. No 
grapes are grown at Lassa. The wholo supply of 
raisins is received from Ladakh. The plough is 
used in all old cultivations; yaks, bullocks, and 
ponies occasionally are trained to it. The plough is 
the same as the Indian one, made entirely of wood, 
except the sock which is pointed with iron. Timber 


for ploughs is imported from Sikkim and Nepaul. 


Rhododendron Hodg-oni, and birch-wood make the 
best ploughs. Cultivation in fresh lands is done 
with the hoe. The Thibetans do not use a harrow, 
the grain being covered in with the hand. 

Barley in Thibet takes the place of potatoes in 
Ireland ; four-fifths of the population live on it. 

Neither wheat, barley, or peas, will come to 
maturity as & paying crop in any part of Thibet 
without irrigation, and the water flooding of the 
fields, by which they derive a fertilizing effect from 
the frost, is equally necessary to prepare the soil for 
these crops. Wheat requires three or four irrigations 
or waterings from the time tho seed is sown till the 
ear bursts, after which it will ripen without further 
watering. The flooding of the lands in winter, and 
watering of the crops in summer are principally 
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effected from drains or canals cut from the rivers; 
very little watering is performed from wells. The 
whole of the arable lands along the Painom river, 
and the most of it on the Yaroo Sanpoo are terraced 
and have maintaining walls of stone raised a little 
above the surface of the fields. Great pains are 
taken for the equable distribution of the water by 
running it off from terrace to terrace, and it is 
applied from leathern bags when it cannot be brought 
to run on particular spots. Watering freely is in- 
dispensable to all crops in Thibet. The atmosphere 
is go dry and the soil so destitute of moisture, that 
without it the sun burns up the crop before it comes 
to ear. In a land of so little rain, and with en 
atmosphere so dry and sun so scorching as to render 
irrigation and free watering indispensable, the 
questions which naturally arise are: What extent of 
area can be watered from the rivers by canals and 
drains? and, Is there more arable land in Thibet 
than admits of being irrigated from the rivers P 

To answer the first question, it would be best to 
refer to the statistics of the Nile irrigation, in illus- 
tration of the extent to which land on either side of 
@ river may be irrigated by artificial means, not by 
the overflowing of its banks, which is not usual by 
the Yaroo of Thibet, and is therefore not to be 
taken into the comparison. I have not the means 
of making this comparison. But to reply to the 
second question I have taken much pains to collect 
facta, the most prominent of which are as follows :— 

Ist. The culturable land on either bank of the 
Painom river, from its source to Digarchi, has not 
® maximum breadth anywhere of more than four 
miles (8 miles in all,) for the extreme breadth. In 
many places the river is closely confined by mountains 

2nd. From Digarchi to Giangtchi, on the Yaroo 
one day’s sail, the culturable land on either side the 
Yaroo varies from two to four miles. 

8rd. From Giangtchi till the Yaroo escapes 
from the Kambola range, its course is exceedingly 
tortuous, generally through great mountains, and it 
has but a very narrow bed of culturable land in a 
few places. It is closely pressed in by great moun- 
tain ranges in the Kambola district, and elsewhere 
in this portion. 

4th. I allow the utmost extent of culturable land 
ever given to me by an informant for the Yaroo 
valley, from the point at which it leaves the Kam- 
bola range entirely to the junction of the Kechoo or 
Lassa river; and that is a total breadth, both banks 
included, varying from twenty to forty miles. There 
is more flat land on the south than on the north 
bank of the Yaroo. 
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6th. The Kechoo river is closely hemmed in by 
mountains on the eastern bank; on the western bank 
it has a belt of about four miles of culturable land 
only. 

These particulars will afford some assistance for 
reckoning the culturable area of the finest part of 
Eastern Thibet, and will shew it to be very sma!l 
indeed compared with the total area of this rugged 
country, and it is universally asserted that the land 
is everywhere dependent on river irrigation for its 
fertility. On this subject M. Huc says “ Poulon, 
fine purple cloth, scented sticks and wooden bowls 
are the only good manufactures, neither is their 
agricultural produce remarkable. Thibet, being 
almost all covered with mountains and intersected 
by impetuous torrents, furnishes its inhabitants with 
but little soil suited for cultivation, the valleys 
alone can be sowed with any prospect of reaping a 
harvest.” When the Yaroo does overflow its banks 
the sediment it leaves is fertilizing. The Yaroo 
soil deposit is generally light and sandy. 

Three feet of digging brings you to the water at 
Digarchi, which stands in the flat and low Delta of 
the Painom and Yaroo rivers; twenty feet is re- 
quired at Kambajong.°® 

Many Thibetans believe that the Painom rises in 
Sikim, but its sources are no doubt, as given by 
Turner, in the vicinity of the Ramchoo lakes, north 
of Phari. A horse Dak is four days from Digarchi 
to Lassa, a boat by the Yaroo takes twelve days to 
the disembarking place nearest to Lassa. It is 
twelve days’ journey to the salt lakes from Digarchi 
due north. 

ROTATION OF CROPS, ETC. 

The number of crops is very limited; wheat, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, peas, turnips, and a little mustard, 
comprise the whole. There is regular rotation 
observed. As in India with all crops, so it is in 
Thibet. Wheat is grown for generations in the same 
ground, varied in some places by barley or buck- 
wheat; about three times as much barley being . 
grown as wheat. All the suttoo eaten with tea is 
roasted barley, and this may be considered as the 
staple article of food for all travellers. See M. Huc 
passim. 

At Digarchi, Giangtchi, and generally in the pro- 
vince of Chang or Tsang, grain is more plentiful 
than in the province of U; in the former ten to 
fifteen seers, (twenty to thirty lbs.) of wheaten 
flour per Company’s Rupee is reckoned cheap, and 





*Kambajong, a Police Station in Dingcham. Ses 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals and Map. 
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in the latter about half the quantity is so. 

The dung of animals is so much in request for 
fuel, that scarcely any is used for manure, nor is 
there any spare fodder or other vegetable matter 
available for composts. Human ordure and ashes 
are therefore the principal manures in use ; both are 
carefully preserved, and very valuable. In the towns 
the contents of public privies are a source of rev- 
enue to the Government, and lodging-houses have 
privies attached to them which are most jealously 
watched. The contents of these places are removed 
by a class of people who principally live by the 
occupation, and are the filthiest of all the popula- 
tion, which is everywhere and in every grade, very 
dirty. They work with their hands at their vile 
occupation, and in the middle of it, unwashed, may 
be seen drinking hot tea and eating raw and sun- 
dried flesh close to the piles of ordure. Ashes are 
mixed with the ordure, and this is reckoned the 
best of all manures. Liquid manure, (ordure with 
water,) is also in use, but sparingly. This mode of 
using manure is probably taken from the Chinese. 

Scarcely any weeding is required, as the crops 
grow nearly free of all weeds. When necessary, it 
is done with the hand, the weeds being carefully 
preserved for the cattle. 

The Thibetans reap with an untoothed sickle, the 
crops being all cut close to the ground to save the 
fodder. Wheat is tied up in small sheaves and 
stacked on the ground, or in yards near the houses. 
The corn is beaten out by the flail as in Europe, 
the women taking a part in the threshing with the 
men. This is done with great care, so that not a 
grain is lost. There is alsoa kind of hackle used 
for beating out the corn. A beam eight or ten feet 
long toothed with iron spikes, through which the 
sheaves are drawn. The winnowing is performed 
in the open air. 

The grain is ground into meal by watermills. In 
some villages mills are built by subscription, and 
the parties use them in turn. There are public mills 
also; the millers in these take one part in twenty 
as payment. There is a great press at the mills for 
two months after the harvest, when they are going 
day and night, as frost sets in in November 60 hard 
that they cannot be used again till the spring. 
There are no windmills in Thibet I believe, although 
i: no country in the world, I believe, is there a 

“more steady wind in the cold season than here. 


WAGES OF LABOUR. 
A Chinese soldier is very highly paid in Thibet, 
s.e., he gets as much as twelve to sixteen Company's 
Rupees per mensem; the Thibetan soldier has no 
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regular money pay, he is allowed the Government 
share of revenue on a portion of land, his own farm 
or another, and this does not exceed forty or fifty 
Company’s Rupees per annum. 

Masons, carpenters, and other artificers can earn 
from eight annas to one rupee a day in the towns; 
common labourers three and two annas. Gold and 
silversmiths are highly paid, eight annas in the ru- 
pee for fine work is the usual rate. 


BREADS, ETC. 


The bread is all unleavened, and cooked on heated 
stones or gridirons. The poorer people make their 
bread with coarse wheaten flour and water, the better 
classes with fine flour and butter; the latter descrip- 
tion I have eaten ; it isa sort of heavy biscuit, made 
in a long twisted loaf-like shape. The sweet and 
pure farinaceous taste of the fine flour of Thibet 
equals the best Cape or American flour. Rice is only 
eaten in Thibet by the Chinese and the richer Bho- 
tiyas. The whole supply is received from Bootan 
and Sikkim, The Thibetans do not cook and eat if 
plain as the Indians and Chinese do, but make it up 
into large balls with butter and sugar, using it as 
pudding and sweetmeat. The staple food of the 
country is “‘champa,” called suttoo in India; it is 
finely ground flour of toasted barley. It is univer- 
sally eaten, and without additional cooking, and is 
excellently suited to the people of a country which 
is so ill-supplied with fuel Mixed up with hot tea 
and formed into solid balls, it is called “ paak.” 
Prepared with lukewarm water it is called “ Seu.” 
Travellers often carry the “ paak” ready made in 
skins, and eat it as they go along, but if it is pos- 
sible to get fuel they prefer to make a jorumi of tea 
and having the pask warm and fresh. The Thibe- 
tans are great eaters when they are in plenty. Tea 
is drunk at all houses, and at every meal, and is 
regularly used four times a day, t.e., in the morning 
early, about eight a.M., and in tho evening. For 
breakfast, which is always eaten at daylizht, and 
before washing of hands, face, or mouth, the favounte 
dish is tookpa, a sort of broth, made with mutton 
or yak’s flesh, champa, dry curds, butter, salt, and 
turnips. This is eaten without bread, and followed 
by a cup of scalding tea. They never drink tea 
when it is the least cold, and if a foreigner allows 
his cup to cool and then drinks it, he is considered 
8, very careless fellow. An attendant is always on 
the watch when tea is being served, and as you 
proceed he replenishes your cup with a ladle or from 
the hot teapot until you cry “Hold, enough,” or 
empty out your cup and put it in the breast of 
your cloak, the usual receptacle of many necessaries 
toa Bhotia. The snuff bottle, thick woollen nose 
cloth, tea cup, bits of dried flesh, etc., are all hud- 
dled here, without remorse, and it is a most filthy 
receptacle, 
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CIAPTER I. 

1t lias already been said that Tseun-kée requested 
Keaou-choo to come out and go at once through the 
ceremonics of marriage. Without hesitation she 
declared herself willing, and received with every 
appearance of delight the dresses and ornaments 
they sent in to her, and dressed her hair and pre- 
pared herself without in the least degree letting it 
appear that she was being forced into the step. 
But seeing Shoo-chéng mournful and weeping, she 
said to her aside that she must not despair of saving 
her life, as she had thought on a plan of escape. 
When Shoo-chéng saw her acting and talking in 
this manner she could not imagine what idea she 
had in her head;* she also saw her when she had 
finished dressing, send and request the “ great 
King” to come, that she might consult with him, 
and arrange clearly the points she wished to settle, 
and then worship the ancestral tablets. Now what 
she wanted to do was to quiet any suspicions he 
might have, and then she could the more easily 
take advantage of any favourable circumstance that 
might arise. Tseun-kée, who had not the least 
suspicion that she intended anything, came directly 
and asked her what it was she wanted to speak 
about. Keaou-choo said as follows, “Since the 
great King (t.e., you) wishes me to obey him, I am 
willing to depend upon, and look up to you for the 
rest of my life. It appears to me that you and your 
brother are like two great heroes, and do whatever 
pleases you best, but I think that destroying life, 
indulging in debauchery and _ revellings, and 
robbing men of their property, are things in direct 
opposition to all rules of virtue, and if you do such 
things how can you expect heaven to protect and 
favour you? some morning the Government soldiers 
will come, and then there will be only death for 
you, and not a chance of escape, moreover, I shall 
be involved in your ruin. If you want to get 
together a large fortune you must attend to the 
rules of benevolence and justice, and so bind men’s 
hearts to you; and although you do not expect 
dominion over all the rivers and mountains,t yet 
you may hope to have your finger in the pie,t and 
then you will become a great hero. For the pre- 
sent you must agree to three rules, which are as 
follows: firet, to forbid indiscriminate mutder ; 
secondly, to forbid the capturing and illtreating of 
women, and rioting and debauchery; thirdly, the 

* In the original it is “‘ what medicine she had in her 
gourd,” referring to the way in which travelling doctors 
carry their drugs. + The empi 


ire 
t In the ori;inal, ‘‘ to have one of the three leas of 
the incense pot.” 
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difference of sexes must be respected, and we wo- 
men must have a retired apartment where your 
followers may not intrude; when you consent to 
accede to these three things theh, and not till then, 
will I agree to marry you. And not only that, but 
I will ask my father and mother to come over and 
join you, and then we may expect to do great things. 
And this woman also you may depend upon my 
persuading to listen to your brother, so that all will 
reap benefit from my scheme; bnt if you will not 
promise me, then I will rather die than obey you.” 
Before Tseun-kée could answer his eldest brother 
who had been listening to Keaou-choo, suddenly 
stepped forward and interposed, “ What my sister- 
in-law has been saying” he observed, “is true and 
right, every word, we have had the same idea our- 
selves for some time, but it is difficult to break off 
long acquired habits, and somehow we have never 
carried it out, but when I heard you talking in that 
way it seemed like waking up from a dream, and I 
will engage that we will both listen to your wishes.” 
He then asked her to come out into the Hall to 
worship the tablets, and complete the ceremonies; 
this she did, and afterwards accompanied Tseun-kée 
to the bridal chamber. Arrived there she found 
some of the robbers’ followers bringing in the wine 
and spreading a feast. She at once stopped short 
and exclaimed, “ Having once entered this room it 
becomes mine, how can I permit these men to come 
in, do you call that respecting the difference of sexes.” 
Tseun-kée therefore at once ordered the men out, 
saying, “if we want wine I will come and get it 
myself.” “Tf you want any more wine,” suid Keaou- 
choo, “ would it not be as well to go at once and 
get it, and then we can shut the door and drink at 
our pleasure.” “ You're right,” answered he, “ wait 
one minute and I will go and fetch seme.” 

Now it happened that on the mountains there 
were a great number of rats, and that in order to 
destroy them Heu-heung had prepared a poisonous 
drug, which Keaou-choo had heard him say would 
have the effect of depriving a man of his senses for 
a time, and cause him to become completely stupi- 
fied. Some of this poison Keaou-choo by chance 
had in her pocket, and taking advantage of Tseun- 
kée’s absence she turned it all into the wine. When 
he returned he took a cup and filled it with the 
wine he had just brought in and handed it to Keaou- 
choo, saying, “I pledge you, my wife,” upon which 
she took a large cup, and filling it with the poisoned ° 
wine, handed it to him in return. Tseun-kée was 
a man of great drinking capacity® and emptied the 

* Esteemed a good point in a man'scharacter by the 

ese, 
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up at one quaff, and Keaou-kee also finished het 
cup, and again filling a cup with the drugged wine, 
aid, passing it to Tseun-kée, “I beg the great king 
to make a double cup of the pledge.” He on his 
side also filled a cup and said, “TI also beg your lady- 
ship to drink a second,” and the cups were again 
emptied. This was repeated a third time whe 
Tseun-kée evidently began to feel the effects of the 
drug, and the fourth time he could hardly raise the 
cup to his lips. Keaou-choo then got up and led 
him to the bed and laid him gently on his back. 
when he at once went off to sleep, and when she 
called to him he did not answer... She then took 
his sword which was hanging against the wall of 
the room, and drawing it from its sheath, struck one 
blow at his neck. Alas! for Tseun-kée, he has 
done with this world, for already his head and body 
are separated and lay in two places. This dreadful 
deed performed, Keaon-choo went to the door and 
listened cautiously, and finding that everything was 
quiet she lit a lantern, and letting down the mos- 
quito curtains so as to conceal the body of the 
murdered man, she softly opened the door, and 
when outside as quietly shut it again, and going to 
the room in which Shoo-chéng was imprisoned, 
raised the latch and entered. She found the prisoner 
still seated on the ground weeping bitterly, and said 
to her, “I entreat your ladyship to put away your 
sorrow, one of the robbers is already killed by me, 
let us fly and save our lives.” “Is that really true ?” 
exclaimed Shoo-chéng. “ How dare I deceive you” 
answered Keaou-choo; and so saying she drew Shoo- 
chéng out of the room, and continued “ the front of 
the house looking out on to the mountain will be 
guarded, this will be doubtful at the back, so wo 
will go and look for a road on that side. Arrived 
at the back of the house she looked out, holding the 
lantern forward to enable her to see; in a moment 
she started back with fright exclaiming under her 
breath that it was an abrupt precipice. On looking 
@ second time howover she discovered an old tree 
leaning against the side of the declivity, and coming 
up to the door of the house. This discovery de- 
lighted her very much, for she thought it would 
be easy enough to descend by the branches, and so 
indeed to her it was, and she begged Shoo-chéng to 
wait a moment till she should go down and make 
out the road, and then come up and help her down. 
The first part of the proposal was no sooner said 
than done, and on reascending she informed Shoo. 
chéng, that although the ground was full of thorns 
and bramble-bushes, yet fortunately there was a 
small thread of road, by which they could escape, 
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“But” she added, “which will be the easiest way 
for your ladyship to get down?” “On the smoothest 
road,” answered Shoo-chéng, “I can scarcely walk,® 
how then shall I ever be able to get down this 
terrible mountain? But since you can get down 
the tree, had you not better save your life, I do not 
care an atom for mine, and it would not do for you 
to miss the chance by trying to save me. “ What 
are you talking about,” answered Keaou-choo, “ if 
you cannot escape how should I dare to go away 
without you, I would much sooner that we should 
both die here.” She then took another look about 
the place, and finding in the stable a basket and a 
quantity of rope, she fastened them together and 
then made them tivht to the tree, and begged 
Shoo-chéng to sit in the basket while she let her 
gradually down. At first Shoo-chéng declared that 
she could not, and that she would rather throw 
away her life by remaining, but at last she con- 
sented to sit in the basket and soto be swung down. 
Afterwards, Keaou-choo came down herself by the 
branches; but when she helped the other out of the 
basket she found that her head was so giddy that 
she could not stand, for having been delicately 
brouzut up, what with fear and what with being let 
down with ropes from such an height she had nearly 
fainted, and Keaou-choo had no other alternative 
but to carry her. The candle in the lantern was 
already gone out, but fortunately there was a glim- 
mer of mooulight by which they could just make 
out the road before them. After they had gone 
nearly a mile they came upon the high road; but 
now, not only was Sho»-chéng unable to walk, but 
Keaou-choo also was quite tired out with the fatigue 
of carrying her, and she could scarcely get along, 
but such wis her fear lest the remaining robber on 
discovering what had taken place should pursue and 
overtake them, that she again mustered up her 
strength and managed to walk about half a mile 
further ; but now she was quite unable to proceed 
any further, and was compelled to rest by the road 
side. They had not been seated two minutes when 
they heard the clanking of horses’ hoofs in the dis- 
tance on the road behind them, evidently in pursuit. 
They now felt that every chance was gone, for there 
was no place to hide themselves in, and Kerou-choo 
was unwilling to go on alone and leave Shoo-chéng 
to the mercy of the enraged robber. Whilst her 
mind was distracted with Coubts as to what to do, 
she suddenly saw on tho road before her two people 








*It must be remembered that Shoo-chéng was of 
course sinall footed, the sole ot her shoe presenting 
perhaps three syuare inches . oundation. 
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en horseback, coming in an opposite direction from 
the robbers. These she at once recognised to be her 
father and mother, and she cried out saying “the 
fobbers are coming up behind, do not stop but ride 
on at once and save us by driving them back.” 
- When Heu-heung and his wife hear this, without 
pausing even to answer, they laid their whips about 
their horses and galloped on. 

The man coming in the other direction was indeed 
Tseun-ying, who had got up before daybreak to sce 
whether Shoo-chéng was all safe in the back room. 
When he saw the latch unfastened he felt that there 
was something wrong, and went quickly into the 
room, but it was only to find it untenanted. He 
then went at once to his brother’s apartment, and 
seeing the door shut he called several times but re- 
ceived no answer, so giving the door one pish he 
walked in, and again called without effect, and 
walking up to the side of the bed ho raised the cur- 
tains to look. One glance made him start back 
with fright, for there lay the body but there was no 
spirit in it, “ Wonderful! wonderful!” he ex- 
claimed, “ my brother killed and both these women 
escaped.” So saying he called some of his followers 
and from them in vain made enquiries as to which 
door they had escaped by. After some search, 
however, they discovered the basket and ropes by 
which Shoo-chéng had been let down the tree; but 
as they knew the ground was all covered with 
bramble-bushes, and the road hard to find, they 
felt sure that two girls could not have gone very 
far, and mounting their horses they quickly rode in 
pursuit, Tseun-ying expressing a certainty of being 
able to re-capture and bring them back, and swear- 
ing that he would cut them up alive to avenge his 
brother’s death. 

But he was a little too hasty in his calculations, 
for that very evening Heu-heung returned from ac- 
companying his son-in-law, and with his wife arrived 
at their house. You may imagine their astonish- 
ment when thoy found the place deserted and their 
daughter nowhere to be found, but a moment's re- 
flection satisfied them as to whom was the author of 
the mischief, and although it was night they started 
off at once to try and rescue her, and so it happened 
that they came upon Keaou-choo and Shoo-chéng- 
sitting on the road side as we have above related. 

They were not many moments in coming upon 
the robbers, and with one charge they put them all 
to flight up the hill. For his daughter's sake Heu- 
heung did not delay matters by pursuing them, but 
at once turned his horse’s head and came back to 
the place where he had left her. Here he found his 
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daughter still sitting on the ground, alive indeed, 
but withont a particle of strength, and by her side 
there lay asleep a female; who it was he did not 
know. IIe raised Keaou-choo and asked her how 
all this had come to pass, and she gave him a hur- 
ried narration of the facts. He then gave up his 
horse to his daughter to ride, and carried Shoo- 
chéng in his arms, and on arrival at the house he 
placed her on his daughter’s bed and left her to 
sleep, while Keaou-choo laid herself down on a sofa, 
Hou-heung then told his wife to prepare some soup 
and taking out a couple of pills calculated to quiet 
the heart, he dissolved them in it, intending to give 
one basin to his daughter and one to Shoo-chéng ; 
but seeing that the latter was quite stupitied, an 
would not bo likely to awake, he told his wife to © 
assist her to sit up and then to take the soup and 
make hereat it. Ina short time she awoke, and 
secing a man and woman standing at her bed side 
holding a basin and pressing her to eat, she had not 
the least idea where she was, and asked vacantly 
who they were. Keaou-choo hearing this instantly 
rose up from her couch and coming to the bed side 
said, “ These are my father and mother, who have 
just rescued us, and brought us down the mountain 
side; when the robbers were pursuing us and wa 
were just thinking that our lives were undoubtedly 
to be sacriticed, it happened by good fortune that 
my father and mother came along the road looking 
for us, and saved us by putting the robbers to flight. 
They then brought us home, and you are now in 
perfect safety and may set your mind at ease, and 
need fear nothing. But I beseech you to take great 
care of vourself, and wait till you have recovered 
your strength before you attempt to go up to the 
capital or return home, and then we three can ac- 
company you.” When Shoo-chéng heard this she 
was preatiy rejoiced, and said, “If that is the case 
how deeply am I indebted to you, permit me then 
to rise and thank you on my knees.” Kenou-choo’s 
mother, however, stop her, and exclaimed, 
“ What are these salah ieee since my daughter 
is a servant of vour honourable husband we are all 
of one faiwilv, and my daughter must depend upon 
ou for kiudness and attention, how then can you 
talk about thanks for the slight trouble we have 
taken, moreover, you are now excessively fatigued, 
and I should advise you not to attempt to move but 
to lie down and rest, having first partaken of this 
basin of soup unless perhaps you would prefer some= 
thing more substantial.” “ t have not strength to 
eat even the soup,” answered Shoo-chéng, “what 
need to mention anything more substantial.” “I 
entreat you” answered Keaou-choo, “to try and 


‘force yourself to eat this soup, for I am sure it will 


do you a great deal of good.” Her mother also 
joined her in persuading Shoo-chéng to eat, and 
eventually she managed to swallow half a basinful. 
Keaou-choo then begged her to try and sleep, and 
herself ussisted to arrange the coverlets to her taste 
and sat and watched her till she fell into a sound 
slumber, and then went with her father and mother 
into another room to eat rice. 


HAINAN 
Hainan, Amoy. Swatow. 
Sun :—jiet jit jit. 
Moon ;—voe-koe geh, C. goeh guch, 
(ML. yue-koang) 
Heaven :—hi tin tin, 
Stars :—hi-chia t’i2-ch’i® ch’e®, 


Note.—Perhaps the Hainan chia equals Amoy 
ch’i®-a; “a” is a diminutive affix, which often loses 
the diminutive meaning, and simply marks a noun 
substantive; or it may be a phonetic change like 
what is often found in Amoy in other words ending 
in eng (Mandarin ing or éng), e.g., sia ‘a city,’ 
chia" ‘to become,’ kia" ‘ to fear.’ (C. D.) 


Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Earth :—li toe, R. te, C. te ti. 
Grass :—shau ch’au ch’au. 
Water :—tui tsui, chui tsui. 
Fire :—hoe he, C. hoe, Ch. hé hue. 
Morning ;— 

ta-hau cha-k’i mng-k’i 
Evening :— 

am-tang am (nih), Ch. am-t-ng me" hung. 
Many :—toe choe, R, to to, choe. 
Few :—chio chio chie, chio. 
Bad :—vo-ho p’ai, bo-ho m-ho, 
Good-looking :— 

ho-o ho-k’oat ho-th’oi". 
What is your name j— 

kue te ‘  kni sim kui se, 

Good friends :— 

ho fong-jiu ho peng-iu ho p’eng-iu. 
To die :—ti si si. 
Where did you come from?#—_ . 

lu li-de lai li ta-loh lai lu ti-ko lai. 


Note.—The Hainan li probably equals the Amoy 
ti as above; and the Hainan de the Amoy te ‘a 


place or ground.’ (C. D.) 

Hainan. Amoy. Swatow. 
Hil) :—toa, lia soa®, nia®, R. leng sua, nia, 
Great :—loa toa toa. 
Sand :— toa 80a sud. 

Pig :—da ti, T. tu, Ch. ti tii, tu. 
(Mandarin cbu) 
Buffalo:—ki _—_sui-gu (water-cow) tsui-gu. 
Cow:—ma-kii  ng-gu (yellow cow) ng-gu. 
Horse :—vé be be. 
Snake :—toa choa (even tone) tsoa. 
Paper:—toa  choa (upper tonc) tsoa. 
Dog :— 
kaii [even tone] kau (upper tone) kau. 
Monkey :— 

- kad-tui kau [even tone] kau. 
Cat :-— 

niau, va niau®, ba ngian. 
1 tang or 10 le — 

yet fau lau chit p’o° lo’ chek p’ow low. 


It will be seen from these tables that the Hainan 
language belongs to the group of Chinese dialects 
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called Hokkien or Hoklo. The latter term is applied 
to certain groups of people scattered about the pro- 
vince of Canton, who are supposed by some to have 
originally wandered from the province of Fokien, 
and still retain the language of their fathers, more or 
less modified, while others insist that the Hokkien 
was the original language of the south of China 
and has been supplanted by the dialects of the 
north. Thus to account for the occurrence of this 
language in Hainan, we have to choose between two 
hypotheses either that the colonization of Hainan, 
which commenced some centuries before Christ, 
was from the mainland hard by when this lan- 
guage prevailed in the south, or that the island 
has been peopled by emigration from Fokien direct 
by the ancestors of the natives of Amoy, Chinchew 
and Swatow, who at the present day sail yearly in 
large numbers to seek their fortunes in the Indian 
Archipelago. Froin the changes the language has 
undergone, showing in one case especially a strong 
Cochinchinese influence, I would be inclined to 
favour the first theory. The language would seem 
to have existed in contiguity with Cochinchinese 
before it was transplanted to the new soil; had it 
come direct to its present comparative isolation, it 
would scarcely have been influenced by a people 
who are neither colonists nor enterprising navigators. 
Let us take aglance at the changes that have oc- 
curred in the pronunciation of words. 

As a rule initial sibilants have changed intoT; 
we may note :— 


Amoy. Hainan. 
Choe many taui. 
Sia shoot tia. 
8i yes ti. 
Tsuy water tuy. 
Soe wash toe. 
Sau sweep tau. 
Sien-si® elder tin-te. 
Tsang trunk tang. 
Sia thanks tia. 
Cha-bo" yesterday ta-vau. 
Choe to do to. 
Cha early ta. 
Choe many toe. 

_ Soa? hill toa. 
Soa sand toa. 
Choa snake toa. 
Choa paper toa. 


This change would appear to be due to the 
Cochinchinese influence, as will presently be shewn, 
though there is a slight tendency in the Amoy da- 
lect itself to substitute a dental for an initial sibilant, 
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as in the word tiu" ‘a piece’ (classifier), for the 
Mandarin word chang. 

The following however, beginning with a sibilant 
have not changed the initial consonant; chiah ‘ to 
eat,’ chi ‘money,’ cheh ‘elder sister,’ chiau ‘bird,’ 
(tau) chiu ‘ broom,’ (bal) chiu ‘eye,’ and chio ‘ few.’ 

In the words that follow on the other hand the 
sibilant has been intensified :— 


Amoy. Hainan, 
Ch’iu hand shiu®, 
Ch'iu tree shiu. 
Ch’a fuel sha. 
Ch’u house shiu. 
Ch’eng gun sheo. 
Ch’au grass shau. 
while in one case it has diminished in force :— 
Ch’® star chia. 


Another very important change may be marked 
in the dropping of the final nasal. This, which in 
the Mandarin dialect is in most cases fully expressed, 
in the Amoy gets suspended, or pronounced in the 
manner of the French terminal nasal, and in the 
Hainan is lost. Examples :— 


Amoy. Hainan. 
Chi money chi M. tseen. 
Kia? child kia. 
Hia?" elder brother he-ah M. heung. 
Chi® arrow chi UM. tseen. 
Iu? bring yeo. 
Pi nose bi M. pi. 
Si® born te M. séng. 
Kia? walk kia. 
Mi* h™s evening me-hoe. 
Ch’eng gun sheo. M. tsiang. 
K’oa® to look koa WM. kan. 
Ki" to perceive ki M. keen. 
Ch’i® star chia. M. sing. 
Soa® hill toa M. shan. 
"Ng yellow wei M. hwang. 
Ti heaven hi M. tien. 
K’ng lizht ° koe M. k’wang. 
Tiu® piece tio M. chang. 


This rule seems to be nearly general so far as our 
list goes, but in one word the reverse appears to 
take place; a terminal nasal is adopted where in 
the Amoy and Mandarin there is none,~shiu” ‘a 
hand,’ for Amoy ch'iu, Mandarin show. This is 
also the case in some Swatow words, e.g., ai" ‘to 
like,’ for the Amoy ai, Mandarin ai. . 

B, N, and v are what may be termed unstable 
initials in all Chinese dialects, and often interchange 
without any apparent rule, as do also L and N, 
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depending a good deal on personal taste or freak. 
Thus we have in the Hainan sometimes bo, and 
sometimes vo signifying ‘not ;’ vo ‘female,’ for the 
Amoy bu, ta vau ‘yesterday,’ for Amoy cha bo’, 
while bu ‘ mother,’ is the same in both. Nu and Lu 
in Hainan both mean ‘ you;’ nang, as in the Swatow 
stands for the Amoy lang ‘man,’ and nam for Amoy 
lam ‘ male.’ 

The change of T into D is also of no great account, 
as Amoy men often pronounce the former so thickly 
that it is difficult to distinguish it from the latter. 
and the same may almost be said of PintoB. But 
in some words the Hainanese go further, and convert 
P into F, eg., fong-jiu for the Amoy pengiu ‘ friend,’ 
and fau for po: (M. poo) ‘ten Ze distance.’ 

T into L is also a curious change ; for the Amoy 
toe (M. ti) ‘earth,’ the Hainanese say li; and for 
Amoy toa (M. ta) ‘great,’ loa. T aspirated into # 
is also singular; the Amoy t’au ‘head’ becomes in 
Hainan hau, and t'i® ‘heaven’ (M. tien) becomes 
entirely transformed in the Hainan hi. 

In the numerations, or classifiers, the nouns used 
with numerals to signify the description of the 
article enumerated, (or what is rendered in ‘ pigeon’ 
English by “piecey” in such expressions as “one 
piecey man,” “two piecey books,”) the Hainan in 
many cases adheres more closely to the rule in’ 
Mandarin than that in the Amoy, e.g., “one bow’ 
is rendered yet beh kiang (M. y pa kung) instead of 
yet ki kiang (Amoy chit ki keng); one knife yet 
beh to (M. y pa tau) instead of yet ki to (Amoy 
chit ki to). But I have found that the use of 
these classifiers is much governed by the whim of 
the individual. 

Nearly all the words in my list show common 
origin with those of Amoy. The chief exceptions 
are kau-heang for ‘younger sister,’ ai-k’e ‘to be 
drunk,’ and ho-o ‘ good-looking. The first of these 
seems to be the Le word k’au-hu-ong ‘ sisters,’ elder 
and younger; of the others I cannot trace the 
origin. In a similar way the Swatow dialect shews 
words which are not used in the Amoy, eg., k’ieh 
‘bring’ instead of iu": th’oe" ‘to look’ instead of 
k’oa". 

I submitted my list of Hainan words and phrases 
to the Rev. Joseph Edkins of the London Missionary 
Society, stationed at Peking, and he has favoured 
me with the following remarks :— 

* About twelve years ago while reriding at Shang- 
hai I conversed with natives of Hainan on board 
Siamese ships. A few of these people come to that 
part on these vessels, on which they are employed 
as sailors under Siamese or European captains; they 
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bring rice and other productions to China. 

“In their dialect I noticed a remarkable resem- 
blance to that of Amoy men, suggesting that 
colonies of Fokien people had settled in the island. 
At the samo time the Cochin-chinese Dictionary of 
Morrone shewed that in various points there existed 
a similarity to the language of the Cochin-chinese, 
I then adopted the opinion that the Hainan dialect 
represented the old language of South China as at 
one time spread over the provinces of Fokien, 
Canton, and the region now forming the tributary 
kingdom of Annam. According to this hypothesis, 
the new peculiarities of northern dialects pushing 
themselves southwards, we may suppose, would 
spread over much of Canton province, including the 
city of that name, and leave the old language 
nearly undisturbed at Chao-chow (Tiechiu), Amoy, 
Hainan, and in Annam. Similarly I’oochow has a 
dialect which is very much infected by singularities 
derived from the speech of the provinces next to it 
on the north. The old final letters mM, P, and T 
have bsen pushed out, while Ne and K as finals in 
the syllabary continuc to be favourites, as they < -e 
at Ningpo and Shanghai. 

“Having now seen Mr. Swinhoe’s vocabularies 
taken from natives in the island itself, I find that 
this hypothesis needs some modification. In the 
examples he has collected occur many words and 
phrases which it is easy to explain as introduced by 
Amoy, or Tiechiu (Swatow) colonists. The settlers 
who brought these words with them when they 
. resolved to become traders and agriculturists in 
Hainan, transmitted them to their descendants in a 
form suited to the syllabary of an island contiguous 
to Cochin-china. 

“Tn other respects the hypothesis remains undis- 
turbed, so that when the dialects of Tiechiu 
(Swatow) and Amoy agree with the pe~=liarities of 
the Chinese language as spoken by the Cochin- 
chinese people, we come upon portions of the old 
speech ones spread over all South China and pro- 
bably North China too. 

“The following words exemplify the Amoy or 
Tiechiu (Swatow) origin of much of the vocabu- 
lary ; k’a ‘ foot,’ i ‘he,’ oa ‘I’ (Amoy goa), bak chiu 
‘eye,’ hao ‘rain,’ oa taui ‘how much’ (A. joa choe), 
kia lo ‘to walk,’ kia ‘son’ (A. kia”). 

‘‘Note.—The word kia ‘boy or son,’ is perhaps 
the same with the Japanese ko, and with the 
Cochin-chinese kon ‘son.’ It is found as kien in 
Kweichow among the Miautsze. 

“The old third personal pronoun 1 is found in 
Shanghai, in South Fokien, and in Hainan. Canton 
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and Ningpo prefer the other old word gi (M. ki). 
The words just given are-scarcely known at Canton, 
although the island of Hainan is included in the 
province of Canton; we must therefore conclude 
that they have been brought into the dialect by 
colonists. 

“The most striking resemblance to Cochin- 
chinese habits of pronunciation isin the extended 
use of T for words beginning in Chinese generally 
with 8 and 8H, e.g., tuy ‘water’ (M. shuy), tin-te 
‘teacher’ (M. sien-seng), toe ‘wash’ (A. soe, M. 
eau), toa ‘hill’ (A. soa", M. shan), tia ‘ thanks’ 
(A. sia, M. sie), ti ‘it is’ (A. si, M. shi). 

“The inversion nang lao ‘old man’ for the Tie- 
chiu liu nang is imitated from the Cochin-chinese 
habit of placing the adjective after the stubstantives 
and is in accordance with a principle which pre- 
vails extensively in the languages of the Birman 
peninsula. 

“The use of hi for t’ien ‘heaven, and li for ti 
‘earth,’ found among the Hainan people, may be 
noticed also in some dialects of Kiangse in the in- 
terior of South China. The initial r was dropped 
and the aspirate remained, leaving the first of these 
words in the form of hien. The interchange of 
D and Lis not uncommon asin the Greek Dakruon, 
Latin lachryma.” 

NOTE ON THE ISLAND OF HAINAN. 

“The greater part of the island obeys the Em- 
peror of China. It is only the central country 
named Le-moo-shan, or Chi-shan, which is indepen- 
dent ; it is inhabited by a free people, who have 
not yet been conquered, and who do not recognise 
the authority of the mandarins. Obliged to abandon 
to the Chinese their plains and their fields, they 
have retreated into the mountains in the contre of 
the island, where they are under cover from all 
insult on the part of the usurpers. 

“These people had for all that, open communica- 
tion with the Chinese‘in former days; they used to 
expose twice a year the geld that they drew from 
their mines, ®hd their Eagle and Calamba woods so 
esteemed by all Orientals. A deputy would go to 
examine on the frontier the cloths and the wares of 
the Chinese, and the principal men of the latter 
would repair to the show prepared in the mountains; 
the prices would be agreed on, and after the Chinese 
merchandize had been carried over to them they 
would hand in return faithfully the things agreed 
on. The Chinese made immense profits in this 
exchange, from which the Governors drew the 


better part.” Du Halde’s Histoire de la Chine, a.D. 
1735. Tome I. p. 230. 
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RELIGION OF NEPAUL AND OF BHOT. 


An accurate and complete view of the Bauddha 
system of belief would involve the severe study of a 
number of the voluminous Sanskrit works above 
specified, and would demand more time than could 
be bestowed upon the task by any person, not other- 
wise wholly unemployed. A few observations 
must, therefore, suffice in this place on the religious 
notions of the Bauddhas of this part of India, and in 
making them I shall keep chiofly in view the facili- 
tation of the study of a new subject on the part of 
those who may find time and courage to explore the 
great and new mine of Sanskrit literature which it 
has been my fortune to discover in Nepaul. 

Speculative Buddhism embraces four very distinct 
systems of opinion respecting the origin of the 
world, the nature of a first cause, and the nature 
and destiny of the soul. 

These systems are denominated,t from the diog- 
nostic tenet of each, Swibhivika, Aiswarika, Yat- 
nika, and Karmika; and each of these, again, 
admits of several sub-divisions, comprising divers 
reconciling theories of the later Baudcha teachers, 
who, living in quieter times than those of the first 
Doctors, and instructed by the taunts of their ad- 
versaries, and by adversity, have attempted to ex- 
plain away what was most objectionable, as well as 
contradictory, in the original system. 

The Swabhavikas deny the existence of imma- 
teriality ; they assert that matter is the sole sub- 
‘stance, and they give it two modes, called Pravritti, 
and Nirvritti, or action and rest, concretion and 
abstraction. Matter itself, they say, is eternal, 
(however infinitesimally attenuated in Nirvritti) ; 
and so are the powers of matter, which powers 
possess not only activity, but intelligence. 

The properstate of existence of these powersis that 
of rest, and of abstraction from everything palpable. 
and visible, (Nirvritti), in which state they are so 
attenuated on the one hand, and so invested with 
infinite attributes of power and skill on the other, 
that they want only consciousness and moral per- 
fections to become gods. When these powers pass 
from their proper and enduring state of rest into 
their casual and transitory state of activity, then all 
the beautiful forms of nature or of the world come 
into existence, not by a divine creation, nor by 
chance, but spontaneously ; and all these beautiful 
forms ot nature cease to exist, when the same powers 
repass again from this state of Pravritti, or activity, 





+ My Bauddha Pandit assigned these titles to the Ex. 
tract made from his Sastras, and always used them in his 
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into the state of Nirvritti, or repose. 

The revolution of the states of Pravritti{ and 
Nirvrittil] is eternal, and with them revolve the 
existence and destruction of nature or of palpable 
forms. The Swabhivikas are so far from ascribing 
the order and beauty of the world to blind chance, 
that they are peculiarly fond of quoting the beauty 
of visible form as a proof of the intelligence of the 
formative powers; and they infer their eternity 
from the eternal succession of new forms. But 
they insist that these powers are inherent in matter, 
and not impressed on it by the finger of God, that 
is, of an absolutely immaterial being. Inanimate 
forms are held to belong exclusively to Pravritti, 
and therefore to be perishable ; but animate forms, 
among which man is not distinguished sufficiently, 
are deemed capable of becoming by their own 
efforts associated to the eternal state of Nirvritti; 
their bliss in which state consists of repose or re- 
lease from an otherwise endlessly recurring migra- 
tion through the visible forms of Pravritti. Men 
are endowed with consciousness, as well, I believe, 
of the eternal bliss§ of the rest of Nirvritti, as of the 
ceaseless pain of the activity of Pravritti. But 
those men who have won the eternity of Nirvritti, 
are not regarded as rulers of the universe, which 
rules itself; nor as mediators or judges of mankind 
still left in Pravritti; for the notions of mediation 
and judgment are not admitted by the Swabhavi- 
kas who hold every man to be the arbiter of his 
own fate—good and evil in Pravritti being, by the 
constitution of nature, indissolubly linked to weal 
and woe; and the acquistion of Nirvritti being, by 
the saine inherent law, the inevitable consequence 
of such an enlargement of his faculties, by habitual 
abstraction, as will enable a man to know what 
Nirvritti is. To know this, is to become omniscient, 
a Buddha; to be divinely worshipped as such, 
while yet lingering in Pravritti; and to become, 
beyond the grave, or in Nirvritti, all at least that 
man can become, and all respecting which some of 





discussions with me. Hence I erroneously presumed them 
to be derived from the Sastras, and prefcrable to Madya- 
mika, &c., which he did not use, itd which, thouyh the 
scriptural denominations, were postponed to those here 
used on his authority as being less diagnostic. In makin 
the extracts we ought to reach the leading doctrines, aad 
therein I think we succeeded. 

t Pra, an intensive prefix ; and Vritti, action, avoca- 
tion, from vrit to turn, move, exist. See on these terms 
Burnouf, introduction, p.p. 441, 515. 

| Nir, a privitive }.refix, and Vritti as before. 

§ The doctrine is, that they are; some doctors, how- 
ever, say no; the question turns on the prior acceptation 
of Sinyata, for which see on. 
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the Swibhfvikas have expressed much doubt, while 
others of them have insisted that it is eternal repose, 
and not eternal annihilation® (Stinyatd) ; though, 
adds this more dogmatical echool, were it even 
Stinyaté, it would still be good; man being other- 
wise doomed to an eternal migration through all 
the forms of nature; the more desirable of which 
are little to be wished; and the leas so, at any price 
to be shunned, 

From the foregoing sketch it will be seen, that 
the most diognostic tenets of the Swibhavikas are, 
the denial of immateriality, and the assertion that 
man is capable of enlarging his faculties to infinity. 
The end of this enlargement of human faculties is 
association to the eternal rest of Nirvritti, respect- 
ing the value of which there is some dispute; and 
the means of it are, Tapas and Dhyana; by the for- 
mer of which terms, the Swibhavikas understand, 
not penance, or self-inflicted bodily pain, but a per- 
fect rejection of all outward (Pravrittika) things ; 
and, by the latter, pure mental abstraction. In re- 
gard to physics, the Swibhaévikas do not reject 
design or skill, but a designer, that is, a single, 
immaterial, self-conscious being, who gave existence 
and order to matter by volition. They admit what 
we call the laws of matter, but insist that those 
laws are primary causes, not secondary; are inher- 
ent eternally in matter, not impressed on it by an 
immaterial creator. They consider creation a spon- 
_taneity, resulting from powers which matter has had 
from all eternity, and will have to all eternity. So 
with respect to man, they admit intellectual and 
moral powers, but deny that immaterial essence or 
being, to wvhich we ascribe those powers. Animate 
and inanimate causation, they alike attribute to the 
proper vigour of nature, or Swabhfva. I believe 
the SwéLhivika to be the oldest school of Buddhist 
philosophy; but that school has, from the earliest 
times, been divided into two parties, one called the 
Swabhivikas simply, whose tenets I have endea- 
voured to state above, the other termed the Prajnika 
Swéabhavikas, from Prajné,|| the supreme wisdom ; 
viz. of nature. 





*This interpretation of the Swabhavika Siinyatd is 
not the general one, though the opponents of Buddhism 
have attempted to make it so; for the prevalent sense 
of the word among the Buddhas, see on. Plotinus 
contended that the most perfect worship of the Deity 
consisted in a certain mysterious self-annihilation .or 
total extinction of all our faculties, See M. Laurien’s 
account of Newton’s discoveries p. 387. This explains 
the Sangata doctrine of Dhydn, and partially that of 
Sunyata es - fx, and J i 

_ || Prajna, from pra, an intensitive and Jnyan 
wisdom, or perhaps, the simpler me 
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The Pr&jnikas* agree with the Swibhavikas, in 
considering matter as the sole entity, in investing it 
with intelligence as well as activity, and in giving 
it two modes, or that of action and that of rest. 
But the Prajnikas incline to unitize the powers of 
matter in the state of Nirvritti; to make that unit, 
deity; and to consider man’s summum bonum, not 
as a8 vague and doubtful association to tho state of 
Nirvritti; but asa specific and certain absorption 
into Prajna, the sum of all the powers, active and 
intellectual, of the universe. The Aiswarikds 
admit of immaterial easence, and of a supreme, 
infinite, and self-existent Deity (Adi Buddha) whom 
some of them consider as the sole deity and cause 
of all things, while others associate with him a 
coequal and eternal material principle; believing 
that all things proceeded from the joint operation 
of these ¢wo principles. The Aiswarikis accept 
the two modes of the SwAbhdvikas and Prajnikas, 
or Prdvritti and Nirvritti. But, though the Ais- 
warikés admit immaterial essence, and a God, they 
deny his providence and dominion; and though they 
believe Moksha to be an absorption into his easence, 
and vaguely appeal to him as the giver of the good 
things of Pravritti, they deem the connection of 
virtue and felicity in Pravritti to be independent 
of him, and the bliss of Nirvritti to be capable of 
being won only by their own efforts of Tapas and 
Dhyana, efforts which they too are confident will 
enlarge their faculties to infinity, will make them 
worthy of being worshipped as Buddhas on earth, 
and will raise them in heaven to an equal and self- 
earned participation of the attributes and bliss of 
the Supreme Adi Buddha; for such is their idea of 
Moksha, or absorption into him, or, Ishould rather 
say, of union with him. All the Bauddhas agree 
in referring the use and value of mediation, (earthly 
and heavenly,) of the rights and duties of morality, 
and of the ceremonies of religion, solely to Prévritti, 
a state which they are all alike taught to contemn; 
and to seck, by their own efforts of abstraction, that 
infinite extension of their faculties, the accomplish- 
ment of which realizes, in their own persons, a god- 
head as complete as any of them, and the only one 
which some of them will acknowledge. The Kar- 
mikas and Yatnikas derive their names, respectively, 


from Karma, by which I understand ‘conscious moral 
agency,’ and Yatun which I interpret ‘conscious 
intellectual agency.’ I believe these schools to be 
more recent than the others, and attribute their 
origin to an attempt to rectify that extravagant ~ 
quietism, which, in the other schools, stripped the 





* See the sequal for a good summary glance at the 
philosophy of the Prajnikas. 
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powers above, (whether considered as of material 
or immaterial natures,) of all personality, providence 
and dominion; and man, of all his active energies 
and duties, Assuming as just, the more general 
principles of their predecessors, they seem to have 
directed their chief attention to the phenomena of 
human nature, to have been struck with its free will, 
and the distinction between its cogitative and sen- 
sitive powers, and to have sought to prove, notwith- 
standing the necessary moral law of their first 
teachers, that the felicity of man must be secured, 
either by the proper culture of his moral sense,* 
which was the sentiment of the Karmikas, or, by 
the just conduct of his understanding, a conclusion 
which the Yatnikas preferred: and this, I believe 
to be the ground of distinction between these two 
schools as compared with one another. As com- 
pared with their predecessors, they held a closer 
affinity with the Aiswarikdés than with the other 
schools, inclined to admit the existence of im- 
material entities, and endeavoured to correct the 
absolute impersonality and quiescence of the Causa 
Causarum, (whether material or immaterial,) by 
feigning Karma or Yatna, conscious moral, or con- 
scious intellectual, agency, to have been with causa- 
tion from the beginning. The Karmika texts often 
hold such a language as this, “Sakya Sinha, who, 
according to some (the SwAébhavikas), sprang from 
Swabhava, and, according to others, (the Aiswa- 
rikés,) from Adi Buddha, performed such and such 
Karmas, and reaped such and such fruits from them.” 

In regard to the destiny of the soul, I can find no 
essential difference of opinion between the Bauddha 
and the Brahmanical sages. By all, metempsychosis 
and absorption are accepted. But absorbed into 
what ? into Brahma, say the Brahmans, into Siun- 
yaté, or SwAbhava, or Prajné, or Adi Buddha, say 
the various sects of the Buddhists. And I should 
add, that by their doubtful Stinyaté, I do not, in 
general, understand, annihilation, nothingness, but 
rather that extreme and almost infinite attenuation 
which they ascribe to their material powers or 
forces in the state of Nirvritti, or of abstraction 
from all particular palpable forms, such as compose 
the sensible world of Pravritti. By tracing the 
connextion of Sinyaté with Akdsa, and through it, 
with the palpable elements, in the evolution and 
revolution of Prfvritti,t it may be plainly seen, that 

* Notwithstanding these sentiments, which are prin- 
LE referable to the state of Pravritti, the Karmikas 
and Yatnikas still held preferentially to the Tapas and 


Dhyana, the severe meditative asceticism of the older 
schools. 


+See the Dasdkdra or ten forms, where the evolution 
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Stinyaté is the ubt and the modus of primal entity 
in the last and highest state of abstraction from all 
particular modifications such as our senses and un- 
derstanding are cognizant of, 

How far, and in what exact sense, the followers 
of these diverse and opposite systems of speculation 
adopted the innumerable deities of the existent 
Buddhist Pantheon, it must rest with future research 
accurately to determine. For my part, I have no 
stomach for the marshalling of such an immense, 
and for the most part useless, host. But some of 
the principal objects of worship, with their relation 
and connexion, may be noticed. The leading, and 
most fundamental association of these objects is, 
that of the triad, or three persons named Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha. In the transcendental and 
philosophic sense, Buddha means ‘mind,’ Dharma, 
‘matter,’ and Sangha, the concretion of the two for- 
mer in the sensible or phenomenal world. Ina 
practical and religious sense, Buddha means the 
mortal author of this religion (Silrya), Dharma, his 
law, and Sangha, the congregation of the faithful. 

The triad is liable to a theistic or atheistic inter- 
pretation in-the higher or philosophic sense, accord- 
ing as Buddha is preferred or postponed to Dharma. 

The next, and a very marked distinction of per- 
sons, is established in this creed between those 
avowed mortals who win the rank and powers of a 
Buddha by their own efforts, and the Buddhas of a 
celestial nature and origin. 

The most notorious of the former of these are 
seven|| who are all characterised as “ Maénushi” or 
human; of the latter are five or six who are contra- 
distinguished as “ Anupapadak4,” without parents, 
and also as ‘ Dhyani,” or divine. 

This second appellation of the Celestial Buddhas 
is derived from the Sanskrit name for that abstracted 
musing which has found more or less favour with 
almost all the Asiatic religionists, but which is 
peculiarly and pre-eminently characteristic of Budd- 
hism. 





and revolution of each element constitutes a phrase of 
divine energy. 

§ See further on for a Boon array. 

| Called Vipasyi, Sikhi, Viswabhu, Kakutsanda, 
Kanakamuni, Kasyapa, and Sakya Sinha. Two others 
are frequently associated with these to form a series of 
nine mortal Buddhas, the extra two being Dipankara 
and Ratnagarbha. But they are much less notorious 
than the seven, and even of them I find nothing dis- 
tinct recorded, with the single exception of Sakya, 
whom I am therefore inclined to regard as the founder 
of this creed, such at least as it has come down to us 
in the existing books and existing practical religion ef 
the Buddhists, : 
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The Dhydéni Buddhas, with Adi Buddha, their 
chief, are usually and justly referred to the Theistic 
school. 

The epithet Dhydni, however, as applied to a 
class of Buddhas, is obviously capable of an atheistic 
interpretation. It is nevertheless certain, that, in 
whatever sense other schools may admit this term, 

‘or the class of divinities which it characterises, the 
Aiswarikas (beyond the bounds of Nepaul too)* 
ascribe this creative Dhyana to a self-exristent, infinite, 
and omniscient “ Adi Buddha,” one of whose attri- 
butes is the possession of five sorts of wisdom. Hence 
he is called “ Pénchajnina Atmika;” and it was by 
virtue of these five sorts of wisdom, that he, by 
five successive acts ot Dhyana, created, from the 
beginning and for the duration of the present sys- 
tem of worlds, the “Pancha Buddha Dhydani.” 

The names and graduation of these Jnéfnas, 


Dhyanas, and Buddhas are thus :— 
Jndnas. Buddhas, 
1. Suvisuddha Dharma 1. Vairochana, 
Dhatu. 
2. Adarsana. 2. Akshobhya. 
8. Prativé kshana. 3. Ratnasambhava, 


4. Sénta. 4, Amitdbha.t 
6. Krityanushthfna. 6. Amoghasiddha. 


Dhydnas :—The Dhyéna of creation is called by 
one generic name Loka-Sansarjana; and by five 
repetitions of this, the five Buddhas were created. 


It might be expected, that the supreme Buddha, 
having created these five celestials, would have 
devolved on them the active cares of the creation 
and government of the world. Not so, however; 
the genius of genuine Buddhiem is eminently quies- 
cent, and hence these most exalted seons are relieved 
from the degradation of action. Each of them re- 
ceives, together with his existence, the virtues of 
that Jnina and Dhyana, to the exertion of which, 
by Adi Buddha, he owed his existence; and by a 





*For example, in the Ratna Kiita Amitdbha and 
Akshobhya are Tapes of, and in the Sarva dharma 
Mahésdnti as well as in the Swayambhu purdna and 
Guna Karanda Vyuha, allPuranic or exoteric works, 
of which the first is not even obtainable in Nepaul, nor 


is there any evidence that any of the other works were’ 


composed there. See Csoma de Korés in Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Journal. 

t Original of the Chinese O-mi-to, a word as utterly 
without meaning as their Bonze, of which latter the 
Sanskrit Bandya is the real and significant form. 
Amitabha is the immeasurably splendid. Bandya is a 
person entitled to reverence, and the cullective or 
general appellation of all professed or ascetical followers 

of Buddha. See Crawford’s Archi for a fine re- 
presentation of Akshobhya, the second Dhyani Buddha. 
All the five are represented in the Cave at Bag. 
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similar exertion of both, he again produces a Dhydni 
Bodhisatwa. The Vhy ini Bodhisatwas are, one by 
one, in su-ces.ion, the tertiary and active authors of 
creation. These crea‘ions are but perishable; and, 
since the beginning of time, three of them have 
passed away. The present world is, therefore, the 
work of the fourth Bodhisatwa, who is now Lord of 
the ascendant, and his worshippers in Nepaul are 
wont to invest him with all the powers of a supreme 
and sole God, the “ Praesens Divus” being, as usual, 
everything.t When the existing system of worlds 
shall have run its course, the offices of creator and 
governor of the next will be assumed by the fifth 
Bodhisatwa. 


The names and lineage of these Dhyéni Bodhi- 
satwas are as follows :— 


1. Vairochana. 

2. Akshobhya. 

8. Ratnasambhava. 
4. Amitabha. 4, Padma Pani. 

6. Amoghasiddha. 6. Viswa Pani. 

The Dhydéni Buddhas and Bodhisatwas are con- 
sidered to stand in the relation of fathers and sons 
to each other; and as there are Dhydni Bodhisatwas, 
so are there Manushi Bodhisatwas,§ who again bear 
to their respective Ménushi Buddhas the connexion 
of pupil to teacher, of graduate to adept, of the 
aspirant after the wisdom of Bucdhism to him who 
possesses that wisdom. I should add, that it is 
compétent for a mortal man to become a Buddha, **® 
whilst he yet lingers in the flesh, albeit, the entire 
fulfilment of the rewards, if not of the prerogatives, 
of that transcendent character is assigned to a more 
unearthly state, viz., the state of Nirvritti. In the 
above remarks I have inserted only the qui 
series of Dhyini Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. But 
there is, also, a series of six, the Buddha Vajra 
Satwa, and the Bodhisatwa Vajra Pini, being added 
to the series of five, to perfect the larger series. 
Further, as the five material elements,’ the five 
senses,” and the five respective (outward) seats of 
sense,® are referred to the series of five Buddhas, so 


J]. Samantabhadra. 
2. Vajra Péni. 
8. Ratna Pini. 


t Hence the celebrity and popularity of his mantra 
or invocation (Om mani padmé hum), while those of the 
two other members of that triad to which Padmapani 
is thus associated as the Sangra, are hardly ever heard 
of. There is a fine image of Padma Pani at Karnagark 
on the Ganges, the old capital of Champa, now Bha- 

Ipur. 

OS The nine mortal Bodhisatwas are variously and 
vaguely set down; see further on. Ananda, Maju 
Ghosha, and 2 valokiteswara, are the only ones of whom 
anything is known. © 

*HIence the Divine Lamas of Bhot; though the 
original idea has been perverted somewhat. They are 
rather Arhantas. : . 
(1) Five Bhut.s. (2) Five Indriyas, (8) Five Ayatanas, 
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intellect,’ with apprehension? and the objects of 
such apprehension, or the whole phenomena of the 
universe,** are referred to Vajra Satwa Buddha.t 
And it should not escape remark, that the above 
associations give somewhat of the diguity of useful 
knowledge to what must otherwise have been mere 
voces et preterea nihil. 

Nor is there any want of sufficing original au- 
thority for the series of six Celestial Buddhas,f any 
more than for the series of five, though the latter 
may be, and perhaps is, the older. Wherefore I 
will take leave in this place to caution the reader 
against exclusive and confined opinions, founded 
upon any one enumeration he may find; as for in- 
stance, that of the Pancha Buddha Dhyani. Any 
particular enumeration may have a definite object. 
But that does not imply that any other and larger 
enumeration, also with an express object, is icon- 
sistent with the other serics. It must at the same 
time be admitted that the ritualists appear to have 
multiplied these Deities upon very frail and shadowy 
grounds; and in this way I find the series of six 
Celestial Buddhas (which as identified with the 
elements, senses, and mind, I consider valid) aug- 
mented to nine by the addition of Vajrakaja, Vajra- 
dharma, and Vajra Karma. The next material dis- 
tinction of persons or divinities in this religion is 
into Exoteric or Paurfnika Buddhas and Esoteric 
or Tantrika. The first are those ordinarily so called 
and alone heretufore known to us. The second are 
more specially styled Yogambara and Digambara: 
they form the link of connexion between Jainism 
and Buddhism; and their statues or images are 
distinguished either by nudity or by a multiplicity 
of members: they are wholly unknown to Europeans. 
I have already adverted to the general character of 
the Tantrika ritual. It is a strange and unintelligible 
adjunct of Buddhism, though vouched by numerous 
scriptural authorities. 

The images of the 5 Dhyani Buddhas, which were 
sent tothe Asiatic Society of Bengal, occuvy (and 
exclusively of all lower Buddhas) the base of every 
Mahé chaitya,§ or highest order of templ.s in Ne- 
paul; and those images are invariably distinguished 
by the respective differences exhibited in the spe- 
cimens transmitted, vz., the position of the hands; 
the nature of the supporters and the particular 


(1) Manas. (2) Dharana. (3) Dharma. 

*The senses are assumed to be inert without Manas ; 
not even sensation, far less perception, or mental realiza- 
tion of sensation, can exist without Manas. 

+ Vajra Satwa, or the sixth Dhyani with his appen- 
dages, belonzs to the Vamacharyas, whose doctrine as 
tv things in general, or the origin, nature, and con- 
nexion of material and immaterial phenomena, can 
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cognizance of each, which is placed between the 
supporters. Vairochana is seldom figured: the 
other four celestial Buddhas occupy shallow niches 
at the base of the hemisphere of the Chaitya, one 
opposite each cardinal point: Akshobhya to the 
east, Ratna Sambhava to the south, Amitébha to 
the west, and Amogha Siddha to the north. Vajra 
Satwa is seldom represented in statuary form, and 
never placed in the Chaityas. But pictorial repre- 
sentations of him are frequent in the illuminated 
Sastras, and I have met with his image or sculptured 
figure in Vihars. 

The Chaitya would appear to be the only exclu- 
sively Buddhist form of temple. It consists of 
solid hemisphere, commonly surmounted by 8 
graduated cone or tetragonal pyramid, the grades 
of which (the cone or pyramid) are thirteen, and 
are typical of the thirteen Bodhisatwa heavens of 
Buddhist cosmogtaphy. The cone or pyramid ter- 
minates in a palus very like a lingam, and which is 
usually surmounted by an umbrella. This part of 
the structure represents Alnishtha Bhuvan, or the 
highest heaven, or that of Adi Buddha. The five 
spokes of the umbrella represent the abodes of the 
five Dharma Buddhas. Between the hemisphere 
and the cone or pyramid is a short square neck for 
the latter, upon each of the four sides of which a 
pair of eyes is graved which typify omniscience. 
The hemisphere is called the garbh ; the neck, gala; 
and the cone or pyramid, chiiré mani. The Ne» 
paulese are sufficiently familiar with Chaityas in the 
sense of tomb temples, or mausolea, or covers of 
relics (Dagopa): but all their principal edifices of 
this nature are dedicated to the self-existent, first, 
supreme Buddha, and to his five celestial sons. 
Chaityas are frequently combined with small hollow 
temples, of which they form tle superstructure: 
besides which many sacred edifices of Hindoo form 
are used by the Buddhists for enshrining their mor- 
tal Buddhas, as well as any of the numberless gods 
and goddesses of their ample Pantheon. The fol- 
lowers of Buddha are divided into regular and 
secular—a division exactly equivalent to the Gri- 
hastha Asrama and Vairégi or Sannydsi Asrama of 
the Hindoos—but not equivalent to Laics and 


‘Clerics. The regulars are all monastic, as solitaries 


or as coenobites, living in deserts or in monasteries 


hardly be reconciled with the views of the older Dak- 
shinacharyas on these topics. 

TE grege the Sarva Dharma Mahasénti, said by Mr. 
Csoma to be the bible of the oldest Buddhist sect 
in Tibet.’ For authorities for Adi Buddha and the six 
Celestial Buddhas, see Quotations in Proof, 1837. 

§Temple and monastery are the respective equivalents 
of Chaitya and of Vihara. 
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(Vihdras). Their collective name is Bandya (person 
entitled to reverence); and they are divided into 
four orders, called Bhikshu or ‘mendicants,’ Srivaka 
or readers, Chailaka or ‘the scantly robed,’ and Ar- 
hata or Arhanta or ‘Adepts.’ They are all monks, 
and constitute the congregation of the faithful, or 
only real Buddhists; the seculars having always 
been regarded as little better than heretics, until 
political ambition began to qualify the high-toned 
enthusiasm of the primitive saints; and until very 
many having come in who could not all live in 
idleness, these were allowed to follow the various 
business of the world, their instruction being pro- 
vided for by the monks, some of whom thus became 
invested with a partially clerical character which 
they exercised under the names of Achfrya and 
Vajra Acharya or ‘teacher and powerful teacher.’ 
The monasteries or conventual dwellings of the 
recular Buddhists are called Vihdra in Sanskrit, Bahi 
and Bahal in Newari. They are usually large open 
quadrangles of a regular form, but sometimes ir- 
reular, and built round a Chaitya, or a Kutégar 
temple, (the latter sacred to Manushi, the former to 
Dhyini Buddhas). Every great church was for- 
meriy conventual, and the four orders had each their 
separate Viharas, of which there are still fifteen in 
the city of Patan alone, though the Nepaulese have 
long since abandoned the monastic institutes of 
their creed, and hence these munasteries are now 
secularized, but still exclusively appropriated to the 
Bandya or tonsured Buddhists. The head of a 
Vihara is called Nayaka, but his power appears to 
have been much more limited than that of the 
Abbots and Priors of European monachism, and 
since th's decay of the monastic institutes in Nepaul 
it has become at all events strikingly so. Still, how- 
ever, it is the Nailyas alone who confer the rank 
an] charact:r of Bandya, and every Bandya is 
osten-ibly attached to some convent or other, even 
thoush he do not dwell in any, as many now do not. 
Any perron may b-coine a Bandya by submitting to 
tonsure and taking the usual vows of cclebracy, 
poverty, and humility, and all these monks are 
alike di-iinzuished by a peculiar dress and equip- 
nent, which as well as the ceremony of induction 
will be fo nd described in the sequel. 

The followin list of Buddhas completes all I have 
at present to ofler on the subject. Two lists were 
prevared for me some time ago by an old Buddhist 
of Nepaul, with whom I have long cultivated an 
acquaintance; but they were then laid aside for 
future examination and explanation when oppor- 
tunity should serve. I have accordingly had them 
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compared, under my own eyes, with the scriptures 
whence they were extracted, and the comparison has 
suggested the following brief elucidatory remarks. 

In the first place, the lesser list has proved to be 
superfluous, all its names being contained in the 
larger one. In the next place, the whole number 
of Buddhas in the greater catalogue has been found 
to amount to 131, and not to 145, as stated else- 
where; the same name being repeated, in some 
instances, two and three times, by reason of this 
catalogue consisting of literal extracts from several 
independent works. And I have thought it better 
to leave it in statu quo, than to omit sundry names 
of one series because they occur in another. Such 
omission might have interfered with some estab- 
lished contiguity of time, place, or circumstances, 
in regard to the Buddhas, with which we are not 
acquainted; and with respect to the repetitions, 
they may be seen in the list, at a glance, by the 
references attached to them. There is one devia- 
tion from the catalogues as found in the works 
whence they are drawn, and it is this. After the 
names of the six great Manushi Buddhas (No. 50 to 
5G) the name of Sikya Sinha, the seventh and Jast, 
is given in my list, though not found at that place 
in the Lalita Vistara: possibly because Sikya had 
not, when that work was compiled, attained Nirvana 
and to be a Tathagata in the proper sense. His name, 
though occurring before, is, notwithstanding, rein- 
serted in my catalogue in that place, in order to 
make up the complement of the now famous ‘ Sapta 
Buddha MA&nushi,’ or seven mortal Buddhas. Before 
each distinct serics of names, the work from which 
it is derived, is uniformly noted. 

In the works cited, many more names, besides 
those given in the catalogue, are to be found, and 
from the whole of the books which have been pro- 
cured and transmitted to Calcutta, hundreds of new 
names might be drawn. 

In the Samidhi Raija,* Sarvartha Siddha (Sikya 
before he became a Buddha,) is asked by Maitreya 
and Vajra Pani, how he acquired Samadhi Jnf&na. 
In reply, he begins hy naming 120 Tathigatas, who 
instructed him therein in his former births; and 
at the conclusion of h's enumeration of Buddhas, 
Sarvartha Siddha observes, ‘he has given so many 
names evempli gratid, but that his instructors weie 
really no less in number than eighty crores! 





*I have this list before me extracted from the 
Samadhi Raja: but Ido not think it worth while to 
add it to the lists already given. 
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The following glowing description is by an es- 

teemed correspondent in Calcutta. 
Christmas Eve, 1870. 

“To-day I have seen a really fine sight, and 
think a short description may be interesting to you 
if I have time to write it. As I was returning from 
my morning round about ten a,m., my syce drew 
up on the edge of the Maidan (an enormous grassy 
plain, free of houses and trees,—on the outskirts, part 
of it used as a race-course, etc.,) and asked to be 
allowed to join a “camp meeting,” I have no other 
word to describe it. Ile left the horse, and I got 
on the top of the gharry and thence on to the top 
of a high wall, from whence I had a good view of I 
think the finest pageant I ever saw. Christmas is 
a great festival with the Mussulmen. There are a 
great number in Calcutta; the majority are servants, 
syces, cooks, boatmen, etc., there are also a good 
number of richer men, merchants, clerks, profes- 
sionals, etc. The lower orders wear a skull cap, 
white and beautifully embroidered with open work ; 
their clothes are white muslin or some such thin 
texture, white as snow on this occasion, and hanging 
in graceful folds over the shoulder, and festoons as 
low as the knee, their black hands, faces, and legs 
peeping out from a mass of snowy folds as fine as any 
lady’s dress. This of course is only holiday attire; the 
richer Mussulmea wore clothes of all the colours of 
the rainbow with a profusion of gold embroidery ; 
the silk lining to their long robes being usually of a 
colour complementary to that of the cloth. They 
also wore skull caps of cloth or silk with gold em- 
broidery, and shoes curled up at the toes, curiously 
ornamented, and of perfumed leather. Each one 
carried a mat or white cloth on which to kneel. 

Picture to yourself thousands upon thousands of 
the white-garbed worshippers kneeling devoutly on 
their white cloths or mats, interspersed with groups 
of Moslems in green, blue, and yellow, with colours 
as rich and various as a bird of paradise, and acres 
of gold tinsel flashing in the morning sun. Arranged 
in a rude square, with faces turned towards the east, 
their swarthy faces were in vivid contrast with the 
white clothes and caps gleaming in the burning 
beams of the rising sun. Almost as far as the eye 
could reach stretched this field of snow-clad wor- 
shippers, sharply bounded on all sides by the bright 
dew-refreshed green of the sward. Scattered irregu- 
larly, not singly, but in broad groupe of brilliant 
colour, were the richer Moslems, but so few in pro- 
portion (althongh in reality very numerous,) that 
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they did not obscure, but only illumined with dashes 
of colour the broad field of gleaming white. Near 
one corner a rich carpet hung as a canopy on the 
points of long spears, and cast a deep sharply defined 
shade; beneath were the priests and princes with 
the Moulvie, who conducted the ceremony, and 
who is celebrated far and wide for his piety. Til- 
grims had travelled hundreds of miles to celebiate 
the festival under his direction. 

All at once a wild monotonous chant arises from 
beneath the canopy, and is taken up in quick succes- 
sion all over the plain, sweeping like a succession of 
minor chords over some mighty .Yolian harp. Then 
each swarthy hand is raised and the multitude as 
one man makes a profound salaam to the newly- 
risensun. Again the signal note in which one can dis- 
tinguish “Allah! Allah!” rises from the neizhbour- 
hood of the canopy, and sweeps now in riterated 
Wares across the pluin, now dying out, and then 
awakening an echo in soine remote corner. The white 
sashes are tossed aloft, the gold lace flames in the 
sunbeams, the robes chan re like irridescent colours, 
as their lininzs are tossed aside and thousands of 
swarthy arins are raised to the cry of “Allah! Allah!’ 
Then again the black legs and faces disappear and 
nothing is seen but bright colour relieving the white 
of the worshippers’ backs as they sink on their knees 
and touch the earth with their foreheads; except 
here and there a child too young to follow the evo- 
lution stands dotting the square, and wailing to find 
himself alone. The evolutions are few and sim- 
ple, and the more effective in that they are not 
performed with the precision of soldiers, but heads 
are bowed as by a wind sweeping over a field of corn, 
giving a waving motion to the multitude; the effect 
is startling when the sea of black faces reappears 
suddenly, and with a shout they rise. Just before 
breaking up another very pretty optical effect took 
place ; each man took up his mat or cloth and sud- 
denly the green interspaces appeared studding the 
mass, and in another moment all was confusion as 
the assembly broke up. 

The magnitude of the scene was a great source of 
its impressiveness, as was also the brilliant whiteness 
of the crowd. The masses of colour could not have 
been more effectively placed by an artist, and when 
wild music and rhythmic motion was added, there 
was no element wanting to powerfully affect the 


imagination. The unusual number present alarmed 
the Government, and some of the pepe say it had 
a political object, a sort of crusade they say was 
reached against the Wahabees; this however ia 
enied. The celebrity of the principal Moulvie ia 
stated to be the cause of this great gathering.” 
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TEA-PICKING. 
In English Metre by W. T. Mercer, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 
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Where thousand hills the vale encloas, 
Our little hut is there, 
And on the sloping sides around 
The Tea grows everywhere ; 
And I must rise at early dawn, 
As doth the Moe i 
To get my dail ur done, 
And pluck the leafy tea. 


2. 


At early dawn I seize my crate, 
And sighing, oh, for rest, 
Through the thick mist I pass the door, 
With stoven hair half-drest ; 
The dames and maidens call to me, 
As hand in hand they go, 
“ What steep oe high § miss, climb to-day, 
What steep of high Sunglo” 


3. 

Dark is the sky, the dusky light 
Still on the ils is set, Ne 

The dewy leaves and cloudy buds 
May not be gather’d yet ; 

Oh, who are they, the thirsty ones, 
For whom this work we do ; 

For whom we sweat our daily toil, 
In bands of two and .two!? 
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Like fellow¥ we each other aid, 
And to each other say, 

As «own we pull the yielding twigs, 

“* Sweet sister, don't delay ; 

For now the buds are growing old, 
Even on the boughs atop, 

And then to-morrow—who can tell t- 
The drizzling rain may drop,” 


5, 
We've picked enow, the e ost bough 
to ters of leaves, an ae 7 

We lift our brimming baskets: = 

By the homeward path we 
In merry laughter by the poo 

The lotus pool we hie, 
When hark! uprise the mallard 

And away in fright they fly! 


& 
Limpid and clear the pool, and thzte 
How broad the lotus grows, 
And only half its little leaves, 
und as the coins, it showa— 
I bend me o'er the jutting aoe 
And to myself I say, 
I marvel in the glassy stream, 
How looks my face to-day ¢ 
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a, 7. 
My face is dirty, out of curl 
My hair is, and awry, 
Oh, tell me where's the little girl 
So ugly now as [? 
"Tis all because whole weary hours 
I’m fore’d to piek the tea, 
And the driving winds and soaking showers 
Have made me what you see ! 


8 


in come wind and rain, 
And though so fierce and strong, 
With my basket big, and little hat 
I wend my way sien 8 
And home once more a the leaves are pick’d, 
And everybody sees 
How muddy all our dresses are, 
And dabbled to the knees ! 


9. 
I saw this morning through the door 
A pleasant day set in, 
Be sure I deftly drest my hair, 
And featly fix’d my pin ; 
And quickly sped I up the path 
To gain the wonted spot, 


‘But, never thinking of the mire, 


My working shoes forgot! 
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10. 
The garden reach’d,—my bow-shap’d shoes 
Are soaking through and through ; 
And the sky is chang’d—the thunder relle— 
And I don’t know what to do ; 
I’ll call my comrades on the hill 
To the word with speed, 
And fetch my green umbrella hat, 
To help me in my need. 


11. 


But my little hat does little good, 
My plight is very sad ! 

I stand with clothes all dripping wet, 
Like some poor fisher-lad ; 

Like him I have a basket, too, 
Of meshes woven fine, 

I’m the fisher-lad, if I only had 
His fishing rod and line, 


12. 
The rain is o’er, the outer leaves 
Their fibres show, 


Shake down the branch, and the fragrant scent 
About us ’gins to blow ; 

Gather the yellow golden threads 
That high and low are found— 

Ah, what a precious odour now 
Is wafted all around ! 
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13. 
No sweeter perfume does the wild 
And fair Algiia shed, - 
Throughout all Woo-yiien my tea 
The choicest will be said ; 
When all are pick'd we'll leave the shoots 
To bud again in spring, 
But for this morning we have done 
The last third gathering. 
14. 
Oh, weary is our picking, yet 
Do I my toil withhold ? 
My maiden curls are all askew, 
My pearly fingers cold ; 
Only our tea I wish to be 
Superior over all, 
O’er this man’s ‘‘sparrow-tongue,” and o’er 
That other’s tcaon ball,”** 
15. 
Oh, for a month I wea 
To find a leisure day, 
I go to pick at early dawn, 
And unto dusk I stay ; 


. At the firing-pan till midnight 


I hold my irksome place ; 
But may not -labour hard as this 
Ruin my pretty face ? 


* Technical terms, 
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16. 

But if my face be somewhat lank, 
More firm shall be my mind, 

I'll fire my tea that all shall be 
My golden buds behind ; 

And yet the thought arises who 
Shall the pretty maiden be, 

To put the leaves in her jewell’d cup, 

Tom that cup to drink my tea? 


17. 
Her griefs all flee as she makes the tea, 
And she is glad, but oh, 
Whence shall she learn the toils of us 
Who labour for her go ? 


+ 


And shall she know of the winds that blow, 


And the rains that pour their wrath, 
And drench and soak us thro h, as tho’ 
We were plunged into a ba ; 


18. 

In driving rains and howling winds 

The birds forsake the nest, 
Yet many a loving pair are seen 

F’en in the boughs to rest ; 
Oh, wherefore, lov’d one, with light look 
I idst thou drive me away ? 

cannot, grieving as I grieve, 

Work aay das sors to-day. 
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19. 
But though my bosom rise and fall, 
My care }'ll never tell, 
Patient and cele es 1] am, 


Bfy thoughts shall be to have my tea 
Fired to a tender brown, 

And to gee the flag and the arol well roll’d, 
And shew their whitened down. 


20, 

Ha, for my toil, ho, for my steps ! 
weary tho’ I be, 

In our poor house, for working folk, 


.° There's lots of work, I see ; 


When the firing and the drying’s done, 
Off at the call I go, 

And once again this very morn 
I climb the high Sung-lo! 


21. 

My wicker hasket slung in arm, 

And my hair entwined with flowers, 
To the slopes I go of the high Sung-lo, 

And pick the tea for hours ; 
How laugh we, sister, on the road— 

What a merry turn we've got! 
I giggle and say—as 1 point down the way— 

ere—look—there lies our cot. 
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22. 
Yes, masters, in the sweet green shads 
Your humble maid abides, _.. 
And the weeping willow sr above 
And the grassy dwelling hides : 
To-morrow, if you wish it so, 
My guests I beg you'll be? 
The door you'll know by the fragrant scent, 
The scent of the firing tea. 


23. 
Awhile 'tis cold, and then ‘tis warm, 


And all to worry me: 

When the sun goes down o’er the western hills, 
On the eastern there is rain ! 

And however fair he promises, 
His promises are vain. 


24. 
To-day the pe * the —_— hills 
Is looking bright am i 
And I bese iy erat to the stile and wait 
My fellow-toiler there : 
A little tender lass ty = 
She leans upon the rai 
And sleeps—and though I hail her, 


She answers not my hau. 
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25. 

i call again, with eyes half-ope’d 
She gazes down the road, 

And staggers oddly to and fro 
Like one beneath a load, 

Up starts she, quite bewildered, 
And in the path she’s ee : 

She brings her basket, but forgets 
To put the cover on! 


28 


Together trudge we, and we 
he lodge of the southern bowers, 
Where the beautiful sea-pomegranate waves 
All its yellow flowers ; 
Fain would we stop and pluck a few 
To deck our tresses gay, 
But the tree is high, and ’tis vain to try 
To reach the tempting spray. 


: 27. . 
The pretty birds upon the bough 
Sing songs so sweet to hear, 
And the sky is so delicious now, 
Half cloudy and half clear ; 
While bending o’er her work, each maid 
Will prattle of her woe, 
And we talk till our hearts are sorely hur’. 
And tears begin to flow. 
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28. 
Our time is done, and yet not full 
Our baskets to the mouth, 
The twigs anorth are thoroughly search’d, 
Let’s seek them in the south ; 
Hei yah! just then I snapped a twig 
Whose leaves grew sweet apair ; 
See, with my taper fingers 
I fix it in my hair. 


29. 
Oh, various are the kinds of tea, 
There's bitter, and there’s sweet ; 
But whoever has a fancy, 
For him I’]] find a treat ; 
But who it is shall drink them, 
As bitter or sweet they be, 
I know not, friend—but the pearly ends 
Of my fingers only see ! 


30. 
Ye twittering swallows rise and fall, 
In your flight around the hill, 
But when next I go to the high Sung-lo, 
I'll have a new gown—! will : 
I'll roll up the cuff and show a beautiful 
For my arin is fair to see ; . 
If ever a round and slender arm, 
t arm belongs to me ! 
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Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. MITFORD, 
Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
In two vols. With illustrations, drawn and cut om 
wood by Japanese artists. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1871. 

Our intercourse with Japan commenced but a 
fow years ago, and yet we have had a library of 
works upon this interesting people. Books of all 
sorts have appeared, and of every grade of value. 
“ Cruises in Japanese Waters” to “Ten Weeks in 
Japan ;” notes of flying visits to Nagasald, Yedo, 
and Yokohama. And sundry compilers, some very 
clever in their way, have delighted to inform the 
outaide world of the origin, customs, habits, etc., of 
the children of the “ Rising Sun.” But these nar- 
rations have often given but a onesided impression 
of Japanese life and manners. It is reserved for 
the intelligent student and traveller to depict these 
subjects with a truthfulness and trustworthiness 
that shall commend themselves to foreigners and 
natives alike. 

The Japanese love legendary stories, they store 
up in their imaginations the myths relating to their 
origin. They are tenacious of ancient lore, and 
being mercurial in temperament, they cherish the 
lively rather than the severe. Unlike the cold and 
unsympathizing Chinese, the Japinese reveres his 
gods, and is in earnest about investigating his 
origin. Doubtless there are many superstitions and 
degrading beliefs among them, but there is also a 
vein of conscientious regard for a higher power 
running through the national mind. ; 

The work before us will shew what the Japanese 
are in respect to these things, and the “ Tales of 
Old Japan,” while they amuse will not fail to in- 
struct. The rich and quaint humour of some of 
them is fascinating. We read of Ghosts and Fairies; 
Vampire Cats and Elfin Foxes; stories of Con- 
spirators and Lovers; Sermons, which in style are 
models of simplicity, and by no means devoid of 
wise moral maxims, 

The Japanese is eminently practical, and if a 
humorous turn can be given to his essays he is sure 
to avail himself of it. Here (in the Japanese Ser- 
mons) we have the essence of this spirit. 

But let us sketch for our readers one or two of 
these delightful Tales which are attributed to Old 
Japan, though they might with almost equal truth 
be claimed by Modern Japan, for they are like 
household words in everybods's mouth. Who has 
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not heard of the story of the Forty-seven Ronins, 
who avenged their master! or the pretty tale of 
the Loves of Gompachi and Komura Saki! The 
Barber Foxes who first bewitched a man and then 
shaved his head clean to prove their own existence, 
is a cunningly devised superstition. 

_A certain carpenter, hight Tokutaré, an unbe- 
lieving sceptic, ventures to bet with some boon 
companions that he would visit the Make Moor by 
night to prove the nonentity of the bewitchi 
foxes, and at all events their inability to bewi 
him. It was arranged that he should proceed at 
nightfall. As he approached the moor he noticed @ 
fox running into a boo grove. Soon afterwards 
the daughter of the head man of the village pre- 
sented herself and asked whither he was going ; on 
replying that he was going to the village hard by, 
she proposed to accompany him, as her home lay on 
his route. It was not without suspicion that Toku- 
taré acceded, and determining not to be cheated he 
walked behind looking out for the fox’s tail, and 
although he perceived it not, he kept on the alert, 
and when on arriving at the young lady’s home she 
was received as the daughter of the head man and 
his wife, he assured her parents that she was no 
daughter of theirs, but a fox. To satisfy him they 
fale him to exorcise the witch, and this was 

one with so much torture that she died under the 
treatment. Of course the parents seize Tokutaro 
for the murder of their daughter, he is bound ready 
to be handed over to the authorities for punishment. 

At this juncture an aged travelling priest comes to 
the door, and hearing of their ‘rouble, intercedes 
for the young man and undertakes to receive him as 
his disciple. ‘Revenge will not recall our daughter” 
say the parents, “Please dispel our grief by shavi 
his head and making a priest of him on the spot.” 
“Tl shave him at bree bates your eyes,” answered 
the priest, who immediately caused the cords which 
bound Tokutaré to be untied, and puttiny on his 
priest’s scarf, made him join his hands together in a 
posture of prayer. Then the reverend man stood 
up behind him, razor in hand, and intoning a hymn 
made a clean shave of Tokutardé’s hair. When the 
latter had finished his obeisance, and the ceremony 
was over, there was a loud burst of laughter; and 
at the same moment the day broke, and Tokutaré 
found himself alone in the middle of a large moor. 
At first he thought it was all a dream, but when 
he passed his hand over his head he found that he 
was shaved quite bald. 

The sequel was that he had to confess he had 
been bewitched by the foxes and had to pay his bet. 

If we had space we could select other stories 
equally amusing, and all told in the same simple 
style. Mr. Mitford’s English is singularly well 
suited for the kind of tales he has had to translate, 
and it is evidently the counterpart of the original 

Japanese. 

he idea of getting the wood-cuts done by 

Ja-anese isa good one. We had already thought 
of it. ‘These render the book very attractive, and 
we may safely say that the book is in every way 
thoroughly Japanese, and we can only hope that 
more such may be forthcoming. 
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In the Eastern Seas ; or the Regions of 
the Bird of Paradise. A Tale for boys. By W. H. 
G. Kineston. London: T. Nelson & Sons, 1871, 

The making of books is now become almust a 
8 ientific operation. And what more interesting 
or useful, or more instructive method of conveying 
information, than by imaginary tours in foreign lands 
with the details as correct as if the travels had been 
real! The celebrated historian Barthélemy pro- 
duced a work of this kind some century ago in his 
Truvels of the Young Anacharsis in Greece, a book 
which has found a home in almost every European 
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“The lady afterwards came to pay a return visit 
to our friend's wife. She and her eldest children 
arrived each in a norimon.* This is a sort of litter 
slung toa bamboo pole, each end of which is car- 
ried ona man’s shoulder. A enshion is placed at 
the bottom, so as to come up at one end ‘or the 
hack and at the other for the kners: and the per- 
son sits crouched u> in rather an aw!ward posi jon. 
There is a flat covering, on which the lady's s!inpers, 
fan, smoking a paratus, and other articles are 
earrid.” 





*A norimon is simply a ‘conveyance,’ or ‘ vehicle,’ 
the proper term for the vehicle here represented is a 
kao, a common conveyance in Japan as well asin the 
Lew Chew islands. [E. } 
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language. The work before us is indecd less pre- 
tentious, being only a tale tor boys, but quite as 
instructive ou the subjects oa which it treats as that 
more ambitious perormance, and it tecms with 
fac s little known by the ordinary run of readers, 
or by the youths d stined for the last rn Seas. It 
is well written, >rofusely illus rated, and beautifally 
printed, besides b ing eacecdin sly cheap, 

To iniroduce the very accurate iliurtration of a 
lady riding in a hago or kango, (which Messrs. I’. 
Nelson and Sons have obligingly given us the o)- 
portunity of displaying,) the author says :— 
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As a specimen of the condensation of facts which 
has been effected we may give one or two extra: ts 
taken hap-hazard. Soeakingy of the productions and 
manufatures of Javan, we are told that 

“Their p:per is one of the most interes‘ing arti- 
eles which they manufature. Some, of a thick sort, 
is mide of bamboo and oil. This is nsed for um- 
brellas, waterproof coats, coverings for palanquins 
and boxes, ete, The finer sort is made from the 
bark of the Mulberry tree—the Morus pop fira— 
such as is ured in Tahitian’ o*her South Sea Islands, 
{t is emplo-ed instead 0: a pocket-handkerchief for 
blowing the nose, wiping the fingers, and wrayping 
up articles. Every person has a ling sleeve-po ket 
filled with it. Printing is very general, end a’! sorts 
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of works are produced. Books are printed from 
wooden blocks on a particularly fine silken paper, on 
one side only, the blank sides being gummed 
together. The lacquer work is very fine. They 
also manufacture silks, crapes, linen and cotton 
cloths, which, though coarse,.is very soft. Many 
fruits of temperate and tropical climes are grown. 
The Lacquer tree—the Rhus Verniz—which is used 
in the well known lacquer work is drawn from its 
milky sap and mixed with the oil of the Bignonta. 
The Camphor tree—the Laurus Camphora—is 
another very fine tree with red and black berries. 
The Camphor comes from it in white fragrant drops, 
which, when they harden, require but slight purify- 
ing to give them the appearance which the Camphor 
we see in England presents. Everywhere we met 
with the plant. It is as common in Japan as our 
privit or hawthorn. .. They show great skill in 
gold and silver work.” ; 


We have illustrations and descriptions of most 
interesting objects to Europeans who are visiting 
the East, and many curiosities of natural history 
and strange productions are given. It must suffice 
us tc enumerate a few, and to take leave of this 
delightful volume, recommending it to the perusal 
of those who wish to combine amusement with in- 
struction. Eatable birds’ nests, and the Holothuria 
or sea slugs; bee hunting and betel chewing, cormo- 
rant fishing, and the various phenomena of the 
Eastern Seas are well described. 


Miscellaneous Notes, 

We have received from Hankow a most interest- 
ing book: A Vocabulary of Proper Names, (in Chi- 
nese and English,) of Places, Persons, Tribes and 
Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Annam, Siam, Bur- 
mah, &c. Compiled by F. Porter Situ, M.B., 
Lond., Medical Missionary. Hankow. 8vo. pp. 79. 

Such a work was much wanted, for the student 
of Chinese books on Geography were much puzzled 
with the naines occuring on the Chinese maps. Dr. 
Smith does not quite exhaust the subject, but he 
goes very far, and his labours will materially assist 
future explorers. As an example :— 

Be 4+ By fg Yh Kech-shih-kieh-rh ching, 
Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan, about 1,000 & W. 
‘rom Aksu, situated on a river of the same name, 
in Lat. 30° 25° N., and Long. 74° E. This large 
town, the capital of the dominions of Yakoob Beg, 
the ruler of Chinese Turkestan, contains nearly 
100,000 inhabitants from all parts of Central Asia. 
From the meeting of four great caravan-roads at 
this point, it must always be a great commercial 
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emporium. Russia has invited the Khan of Kokand 
to attack Yakoob Beg, who by his defeat of the 
revolting Mahommedan tribes in 1865, became mas- 
ter of what had been Chinese territory since A.D. 
1750. Fort Vernée,a large Russian military colony 
on the N. of the lake Iasu-kul, is only 400 miles 
from Kashgar. The Kashgari, Khokani, Khotei 
and Yarkandi are dialects of the Turki language. 


A new periodical—a quarterly—for Anthropology 
and Ethnology has appeared at Florence under the 
title Archivio per L’Antropologia e la Etnologta. 
It is edited by Dr. Paoto MANTEGAzz<, Professor 
of Anthropology, and Dr. Frxrcz Frnz, (for Eth- 
nology) Professor of Assyrian. 

The opening paper, by Dr. Finzi, is an exhaustive 
account of the new science of Anthropology, and 
its cognate one of Ethnology. There is a valuable 
article and some useful tables upon the measurement 
of the Crantum, with a drawing of an instrument 
for measuring [area del foro occipitale. 

The Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, Dr. Enrico HitLyrr Gre io. has con- 
tributed a long article upon the Aborigines of Tas- 
mania, illustrating it with lithographs of the natives 
of this now extinct race. Among the Bibliographical 
Notices is an extensive survey of the Mythology of 
the Arian Nations, by GzorGE W. Cox, (London 
1870,) in which the Theory of Max Miiller con- 
cerning Comparative Mythology is discussed. An- 
other article deals with the subject of four important 
recent publications, thé names of which we give, 
as they will hardly be known at present to our 
readers. 


D. E. D. Evrorevs. Die finnisch- 
Sprachen und die Urheimath des 
geschlechtes. Helsingfors 1370. 

Ava. AHLQvIsT. Forskningar pa de Ural-Altaiska 
Spriikens Omriide. Andra Delen. De Vestfinske 
Sprakens Kulturord. Helsingtors 1871. 

W. Raptorr. Proben der Volkslitteratur der 
Tiirkische Stimme Sud-Sibirien. I-III. St. 
Petersburg 18U6-1870. 

HERMANN VAMBERY. Uigurische Sprachmonu- 
mente und das Kudatku Bilik. Innsbruck 1870. 


arischen 
enschen- 


—_—_—— O)—_—_ 

The Baron Fred. Von. Osten Sacken is preparing 
for publication, under the auspices of the Asiatic 
Department of the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg, 
& new magazine, devoted principally to subjects 
relating to Asia. It will contain among other 
matters the following: 1. The Earliest Traces of 
Christianity ni China from Chinese sources. By the 
Archimandrite Palladius. 2. Notes of a Chinese 
Student during a journey overland from Annam to 
Canton in 1835. Translated from the Chinese by 
Eulampius. 3. An Ancient Legend upon Chingis 
Khan. Translated with remarks by the Archiman- 
drite Palladius. 


Printed and Published at 8, George Yard, Lombard Street, Londox. 
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RAMBLES AMONG THE FORMOSAN SAVAGES. 
By CHARLES CARROLL, Esq., H. B. M. Vice-Consul, Foochow, 


The writer was stationed at Taiwan as British 
Acting Consul in 1866-7, when he collected the 
notes here given concerning the interior of Formosa 
and its semi-sayage inhabitants. 

The region about Taiwan is unlike the northern 
part of the island. Its proximity to the sea renders 
the air cooler and more invigorating than it is in 
some other parts, and the lofty peak of Mount 
Morrison, 10,000 feet high, frequently covered with 
snow, adds to its salubrity. 

Starting on foot from Takow, we journeyed in 
8 north-easterly direction passing through the dis- 
trict city of Fung-shan-Hien (or Petow). The 
most important article of produce in this part of 
the island is without doubt the sugar cane, and we 
accordingly passed through long dusty roads skirted 
on either side with raised fields in which the cane 
growing to a height of some ten feet, completely 
shut out from view the neighbouring scenery. The 
roads themselves are a feature peculiar to this part 
of China, and are made for the accommodation of 
the waggons or arabas in which the sugar cane is 
transported. These waggons are about 5 fect wide 
and are planted on two solid (#.e., without spokes) 
wheels; they are drawn by two, three, or some- 
times four buffaloes or bullocks. The roads are 
made wide enough for two of these to pass, but in 
consequence of the utter absence of supervising 
care, are in summer little better than mud swamps, 
and in winter so deep in dust as to render walking 
a matter of difficulty and discomfort. We were 
therefore not sorry on the second day to leave the 
sugar districts and enter a region of rice fields, 
where, if the paths were narrow, we could at least 
seo about us and get an occasional shot at a snipe or 
plover. The distinctive mark in the landscape about 
this part uf our walk consisted in groves of the tall 
and graceful areca palm, of which the straight deli- 
cate stem with its crown of fair like leaves were to 
be seen clustered in hundreds round every village 
we passed. The bamboo, too, flourishes here ina 
beauty I have never seen elsewhere, sometimes 
growing ina thick impenetrable hedge, screening 
from sight some village or large farm, and sometimes 
in isolated clumps which stand out against the 
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bright sky like plumes of waving feathers. Both 
at this part and all along our route we found the 
natives obliging and civil, the only thing of which 
we could complain being a rather obtrusive curiosity, 
which made it difficult to obtain a moment's pri- 
vacy. This, however, can hardly be wondered at, 
as I believe we are the first foreigners who have 
passed along this route, the three or four others who 
have visited the savages having started from Tae- 
wanfoo. 

We never had any difficulty in obtaining accom- 
modation for the night, though that accommodation 
was occasionally none of the cleanest, and generally 
of a very limited extent. 

From this we entered the hill country, and here 
our locomotion became so slow, and the route (path 
or road there was none) so devious and difficult, and 
I feared more than once that I should have been 
unable to proceed. Creeping on hands and knees 
up the side of a hill, along a ridge not two feet 
broad, and having to descend the other side by 
swinging down a long rattan rope, fastened to a tree 
stump, is no easy feat to one long unaccustomed to 
such exercise. Occasionally, too, we had to walk 
along narrow ledges of crumbling, shifting slate, at 
& height of some 150 feet from the river, which 
flowed bencath—the hill-side being a sheer perpen- 
dicular wall of -late—where a single false step or a 
moment's gidiness would have been certain death. 
Our route was principally along the bed of the large 
river mentioned above, which empties itself into 
the sea at a place called Tang-kong, some fifteen 
miles south of Takow. This river, which is in win- 
ter not more than thirty or forty yards broad, 
evidently increases to three or four times that 
breadth in the rainy summer season of Formosa, 
and, from the water-marks on the hill-sides, must 
rise in places to a great height. The current is ex- 
ceedingly rapid; so much so that at places where 


‘we forded it—the water coming up to the hips— 


we were obliged to accept the assistance of the 
stalwart natives, and even then were in imminent 
danger of being thrown from our footing and dashed 
down the stream. At several points the hills on 
either side approached each other so close that the 
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water rose to the sides of the perpendicular rocks, 
and then it was that we had to climb and descend 
by circuitous routes, in the dangerous manner des- 
cribed above, returning frequently to the river’s 
course, after an hour or two hours’ work, to within 
a few hundred yards of the spot we had left. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that we never per- 
formed more than 40 &, or 14 miles in one day, and 
that an average day’s walk was little more than 
half that distance, though this was generally at- 
tributable to the fatigue evinced by our coolies, who, 
being paid by the day, naturally made the day's 
work as light as possible. 

When at last we arrived at the locale of the sav- 
ages, we were informed that, with the exception of 
one or two old women and children, the whole vil- 
lage was out in the fields, and we were compelled 
to sit down on our baggage, and await their return. 
This did not take place till the shades of evening 
had fallen: and the chief and his wife being the 
last to arrive, it had by that time become so dark 
that torches were necessary to light us to the hut 
where we were to pass the night. 

The appearance of these so-called savages con- 
trasts more favourably with that of the Chinese. 
Tall, straight, and erect, they carry themselves on 
their limbs with perfect grace and ease, and display 
such a consciousness of strength and freedom in 
their faces, as cannot fail to excite admiration. I 
think, however, apart from their freedom of life, 
the absence of all lhixury and effeminacy, and the 
other advantages of a savage existence, much of 
this strength and superiority of person must be ow- 
ing to what is termed “national selection,” or the 
“struggle for existence.” I have no doubt—though 
they would not acknowledge it—that weak and 
sickly children are allowed to die, and that the task 
of reproduction falls to the strong and healthy, who 
naturally produce strong and healthy offspring. I 
feel convinced also that they are in the habit of 
destroying their female children, and am the more 
confirmed in this conviction from the fact that there 
was not in the village we visited a single female 
child or unmarried woman. Unfortunately, this 
did not strike me till after we had left the place; s0 
I was unable to obtain any explanation from the 
people themselves. 

The men wore black turbans, or caps made of 
deer-skin, blue or red Jackets, with an outer jacket 
of deer or chetah skin, and short kilts, The women 
were dressed in much the same fashion, with the 
addition, when at work outside, of blue-cotton gai- 
ers, fastened round the lower part of the leg. The 
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chief, a fine-looking man, about fifty years old, wore 
an eagle's feather in his turban. Their huts are 
made of reeds, and thatched with dried grass, with 
& door, or rather opening, on each side. At one 
end are placed two couches, also made of reeds, one 
on each side of the hut; and between these is a hol- 
low scooped out for the fire, which is kept burning 
all night. They have no method of reckoning time, 
neither have they any divisions of years or months 
and were in consequence unable to tell their own 
ages. We saw no signs of cultivation, with the ex- 
ception of a few melons; but they produce excellent 
rice (I believe, the best in the island), tobacco 
(better, in my opinion, than the Chinese), and mil- 
let. The hill-side all round the village was a thick 
jungle of tall grass, fully ten feet high, and each 
blade an inch in circumference near the roots. 
Through this were narrow tracks-so narrow, indeed, 
that the long blades crossed and mingled together 
in 8 manner truly embarrassing to those not accus- 
tomed to walk in such rank pasture, being so sharp 
and strong as to draw blood from our hands and 
faces whenever we came in contect with them, 
When the natives wish to make use of the ground, 
this grass is set fire to, and the required space thus 
obtained. It also serves them for fuel, for thatch, 
and various other purposes. Though in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the village we did not observe 
much timber, but from the hill-side we could get 
sight of the mountains rising on the other side of 
the river, along whose course we had travelled, and 
these were covered with large trees to the very 
summits. 

The camphor-tree, though the drug is not ex- 
ported from this place, is said to grow about here, 
and indeed the soil appeared to be rich enough to 
produce anything. 

The people themselves appeared quiet and harm- 
less, and, though greedy of gifts, treated us with de- 
ference and cordiality. This saan does not, 
however, extend to their relations with the Chinese, 
or to savages not of the same tribe with themselves, 
The former they regard with implacable hatred, and 
the constant feuds between the tribes render it dan- 
gerous for the savages to move about save in parties 
of several at a time, and then all armed with guns, 


spears, and bows. ‘We met one of these parties on 
our return; they arriving on one side as we arrived 
on the other side of a river. They all stopped at 
once, and would not venture to pass the stream un- 
til the natives who accompanied us had sat down 
and I and my companions had advanced unarmed 
to the waterside to invite them over. They then 
crossed, sat down, produced their pipes, and smoked 
in peace. Had we not been present, however, it is 
not improbable that bloodshed would have taken 


place. 
(To be continued.) 
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Continued from page 128, 


There is a verse in the Aparimité Dhéranf (to be 
fuuné in many other, and higher authorities) pur- 
porting that “the Buddhas who have been, are, and 
will be, are more numerous than the grains of sand 
on the banks of the Ganges.” Some of these Bud- 
dhas sprang, divinely not generatively, from other 
Buddhas; some from Akésa, and some from the 
Lotos. Thase are evident nonentities, in regard to 
chronology and history. Yet it is often most diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from their more subetan- 
tial compeers, the origin of the latter having been 
frequently traced up to heaven by the vanity of 
superstition, while its grovelling genius no less fre- 
quently drew duwn the lineage of the former to 
earth. Again, among the Buddhas confessedly of 
mortal mould, there are three wide degrees, that of 
the Pratyéka Buddha, that of the Srévaka Buddha, 
and that of the Mahéydénika Buddha. But the 
two former are regarded, even by their worshippers, 
as little more than mere men of superior sanctity ; 
and as infinitely inferior to the Méhdydnika Bud- 
dhas, such as Sikya and his six great predecessors. 
We have, however, multitudes even of this highest 
degree; and, besides, the title belongs not only to 
the supreme Manushi Tathigatas, but also to all the 
Dhydnfs indiscriminately. Upon the whole, then, 
it seems peculiarly desirable, in the present state of 
our information, to keep a steady eye upon the 
Suthoritative assertion of the old scriptures, that 
Sikya is the seventh, and last of the Buddhas. Why 
seven have been selected for such especial honour 
it seems impossible to explain on historical grounds. 
Four of them belong to the present cycle of ages 
thence called the golden era or Bhadra Kalpa: the 
three first to the precedent Kalpa. A Kalpa is an 
indefinite period, and I think it may be safely as- 
serted that all of the so-called mortal Buddhas save 
the last are mythological shadows. At all events 
it has frequently occurred to me to doubt the his- 
torical existence of Sikya's six predecessors; for I 
have not failed to remark that while the Buddhist 
writings make ample mention of Sakya’s births(506), 
sayings, and doings, and while they ascribe to him 
the effectual authorship of all the scriptural author- 
ities of the sect, these writings are nearly silent 
with respect to the origin and actions of the six 
Buddhas who went before him; nor are any doc- 
trines or dogmas referred to them in the authorities 
in question. To go farther into this matter would 
lead me beyond the bounds I have prescribed to 
myself on the present occesion. What I have said 
will suffice to shew why the catalogue of Buddhas 
has been so lung withheld, and perhaps would 
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justify the withholding of it still. In the forth- 
coming scriptures the form perpetually occurs ‘so 
said Sékya,’ and this is the reason why the works 
are ascribed to him, though they took their written 
shape from his favourite disciples Késyapa, Ananda, 
and Upéli. 

LIST OF TATHAGATAS, COMPILED FROM THE 


LALITA VISTARA, KRIYA SANGRAHA AND 
RAKSHA BHAGAVATI, 


LALITA VISTARA, 18T SECTION, 


1 Padmottara. 29 Satyadharmavipulakirtté. 
2 Dharmaketu. 80 Tishya. 
8 Dipankara. 81 Pushya. 
4 Gunaketu. 82 Lokasundara. 
6 Mahdkara. 83 Vistirnabheda. 
6 Rishideva. 84 Ratnakirttf. 
7 Sritejas. 85 Ugratejas. 
8 Satyaketu. 36 Brahmatejas. 
9 Vajrasanhata. 87 Sughosha. 
10 Sarvébhibhu, 88 Supushpa. 
11 Hemavarna. 89 Sumanojnaghosha, 
12 Atyuchchagémf, 40 Sucheshtértpa. 
13 Pravarasdgara. 41 Prahasitanetra. 
14 Pushpaketu, 42 Gunarésf. 
15 Vararupa. 43 Meghacwara. 
16 Sulochana. 44 Sundaravarna, 
17 Rishigupta. 45 Ayustejas. 
18 Jinavaktra. 46 Salilagajagémf. 
19 Unnata. 47 Lokabhildshita, 
20 Pushpita. 48 Jitasatru. 
21 Urnatejas. 49 Sampijita. 
22 Pushkala, 60 Vipasyi.* 
23 Surasmf, 61 Sikhi.* 
24 Mangala. 52 Viswabhi.* 
25 Sudarsana. 53 Kakutsanda.* 
26 Mahfsinhatejas. 54 Kanakamuni.® 
27 Sthitabuddhidatta. 55 Kasyapa.* 
28 Vasantagandhi. 56 Sékyamuni.® 
LALITA VISTARA, 13TH SECTION. 
57— 1 Amoghadarsi. 68—12 Sagara. 
58—— 2 Vairochana. 69—13 Padmagarbha. 
69— 3 Dundubhiswara. 70—14 Salendrardja. 
60— 4 Dharmeswara. 71—15 Pushpita. (See 
61— 5 Samantadarsi. No. 20.) 


72—16 Yasodatta. 
73—17 ‘ndnameru. 


62— 6 Mah&rchiskandbi. 
638— 7 Dharmadhwaja. 


64— 8 Jnanaketu. 74—18 Satyadarsf. 
65-- 9 Ratnasikhf. 75—19 Nagadatta. 
66—10 Padmayoni. 76—20 Atyuchchagémf, 


67—11 Sarvabhibhi. (See (See No. 12) 
No. 10.) 


*The seven famous mortal Buddhas, 
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77—21 Mahavytha. 87—81 Késyapa. (See 
78—22 Rasmiréj. No. 55.) 
79—23 Sikyamuni. (See 88—32 Archihketu. 
No. 56.) 89—83 Akshobhyarj. 
80—24 Indraketu. 90—34 Tagarasikha. 
81—25 Suryanana. 91—35 Sarvagandhi. 
82—26 Sumati. 92—36 Mahapradipa. 
83—27 Nigabhibhi. 93—37 Padmottara (See 


84—23 Bhaisuajyara). No. 1.) 
85—20 Sinhaketu. 94—38 Dharmaketu. 
86—30 Gundgradhari. (See No. 2.) 


LALITA VISTARA, 20TH SECTION. 
95— 1 Vimalaprabhfsa. 
06— 2 Ratnarchih. 
97— 3 Pushpivalivanardjikusumitébhijna. 
98— 4 Ohandrastirvajihmikaraprabha. 
99— 6 Gunarajaprabhasa. 
100— 6 Ratnayashti. 
101—:7 Meghakitabhigarjitaswara. 
102— 8 Ratnachhatrabhyudgatavabhasa. 
103— 9 Samantadarsi. 
104—10 Gancendra. 


KRIYA SANGRAHA. 
105— 1 Vairochana.*t (See 118—14 Vajrasédhu. 
No. 58.) 119-15 Ratnasambhava 
106— 2 Mahoshnisha. 120—16 Vajraratna. 
107— 3 Sitatapatroshnisha 121—17 Vajrasirya. 


108— 4 Tejorasi. 122—18 Vajraketu. 
109— 6 Vijayoshnisha. 123—19 Vajrahasa. 
110— 6 Vikiranoshnisha. 124—20 Amitabha.t 


111— 7 Udgatoshnisha. 125—21 Vajradharma 
112— 8 Mahodgatoshnisha. 120—22 Vajratikshna. 
118— 9 Vijayoshnisha (See 127—23 Vajraketu. 


No. 163.) 128—2+4 Vajrabhasha. 
114—10 Akshobhya. (See 129-25 Amoghasiddhaf 
No. 88.) 130—26 Vajrakarma, 
115—11 Vajrasatwa.t 131—27 Vajraraksha, 
116—12 Vajraraja. 182—28 Vajravaksha. 


117—13 Vajrariga. 133—29 Vajrasandhi. 
RAKSHA BHAGAVATI. 

134—1 Ratnékara. 130— 6 Stirvamandala- 

135—2 Asokasri. prabhaésottama, 

136—3 Ratnirchih. See 140— 7 Ekachhatra. 


No. 90.) 141— 8 Samadhihasty- 
137—4 Jayendra. uttarasri, 
138—5 Padmottarasri (See 142— 9 Padmasri. 

No. 1.) 143—10 Nandasrf. 


*This name, although a repetition, is numbered ; 
because the personage here indicated by the name 
Vairochana, is really Vairochana Avatéra, Manjusrt. 
The six celestial Buddhas of Nepaul will be recognised 
in this list; but commenting were endless. The six 
are those marked thus +t, Vairochana being assumed to 
be V. proper, and not Manjusri. 
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SKETCH OF BUDDHISM. 


II. SxetcuH or BuppHrsmM. 
From Bauddha writings of Nepaul. 


_ Soon after my arrival in Nepaul (1821), I began 
to devise means of procuring some accurate informa- 
tion relative to Buddhism: for, though the regular 
investigation of such a subject was foreign to my 
pursuits, my respect for science in general led me 
cheerfully to avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded, by my residence in a Bauddha country, for 
collecting and transmitting to Calcutta the mua- 
terials for such investigation. There were, however, 
serious obstacles in my way, arising out of the 
jealousy of the people in regard to any profanation 
of their sacred things by an European, and yet more, 
resulting from the Chinese notions of policy adopted 
by this Government. I nevertheless persevered ; 
and time, patience, and dexterous applications to 
the superior intelligence of the chief minister, at 
length rewarded my toils. 

My first object was to ascertain the existence or 
otherwise of Bauddha scriptures in Nepaul; and to 
this end I privately instituted inquiries in various 
directions, in the course of which the reputation for 
knowledge of an old Bauddha residing in the city 
of Patan, drew one of my people to his abode. This 
old man assured me that Nepaul contained many 
large works relating to Buddhism ; and of some of 
these he gave me a list. When we became better 
acquainted, he volunteered to procure me copies of 
them. Ilis list gradually enlarged as his confidence 
increased ; and at length, chiefly through his kind- 
ness, and his influence with his brethren in the 
Bauddha faith, I was enabled to procure and trans- 
mit to Calcutta a large collection of important 
Bauddha scriptures.t 

Meanwhile, as the Pdtan Bauddha seemed very 
intelligent, and my curiosity was excited, I proposed 
to him (about 1823) a set of questions, which I 
desired he would answer from his books. He did 
so; and these questions and answers form the text 
of this paper. Having in his answers quoted sundry 
slokas in proof of his statements; and many of the 
scriptures whence these were taken being now in 
my possession, I was tempted to try the truth of his 
quotations. Of that, my research gave me in gene- 
ral satisfactory proof. But the possession of the 
books led to questions respecting their relative age 
and authority; and, tried by this test, the Baud- 

t Nearly all were eventually procured, chiefly, and 
in the first place solely, for Calcutta. They were de- 
ae first with the Librarian of the College of Fort 

illiam, then with the Asiatic Society, but were for 
years utterly neglected, and still are so I fancy; so also 


the copies sent to London and Oxford. Those sent to 
France met with a far different reception; see Burnonf, 


LIST OF BUDDHIST WORKS. 


dha’s quotations were not always so satisfactory. 
Thus one step led to another, until I conceived the 
idea of drawing up, with the aid of my old friend 
and his books, a sketch of the terminology and 
general disposition of the external parts of Bud- 
dhism, in the belief that such a sketch, though but 
imperfectly executed, would be of some assistance 
to such of my countrymen as, with the books only 
before them, might be disposed to enter into a full 


and accurate investigation of this almost unknown 


subject. 

When, however, I conceived that design, I little 
suspected where it would lead me; I began ere long 
to feel my want of languages, amd (to confess the 
truth) of patience, and almost looked back with 
@ sigh to the tolerably full and tolerably accurate 
account of Buddhism which I had obtained so long 
ago, and with little comparative labour, from my 
old friend’s answers to my queries. I also saw cer- 
tain notices of Buddhism coming from time to time 
before the world, ushered by the talents and indus- 
try of Klaproth and Rémusat; and, so far as I had 
opportunity to learn what these notices contained, 
it seemed that the answers to my questions fur- 
nished much ampler and more accurate views of the 
subject than these distinguished men could extract 
from their limited sources of information. 

I add here a very considerable list of the Bauddha 
scriptures in general, extracted for me from those 
still existing in Nepaul, without further observation 
on it than that its accuracy may be relied on, and 
that its contents are so far from being local to Ne- 
paul, that the largest portion of the books neither 
are, nor ever were procurable in this valley. 

The Bauddhas were used, in old time, to insert 
at the end of any particular work, lists of the names 
of many of their sacred writings; and to this usage 
of theirs am I indebted for the large catalogue 
which I have obtained, 


LIST OF SANSKRIT BAUDDHA WORKS, 


1. PURANAS OR EXOTERIC WORKS, 
1 Satasfhasrika Prajn& Péramité. 
2 Pancha Vinsati Séhasrika Prajné Péramité, 
3 Ashtaédasa Sihasrika Prajné Péramité, 
4 Ashta Séhasrika Prajné Péramité, 
g Sapta Sati Prajné Péramité, 
6 Prajné Paramité Vyakhyé. 
7 Ganda Vytiha.* .......... Bhadr&chérf, 
8 Dasa Bhtimeswara. 
_9 Samadhi Réja.t 


* Ascribed to Arya Sanga, and teaches the Yogs- 
Maheyane. e 


charya branch of the 
+t This book and the Baddhavatatiiake and the 
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10 Lankévatéra. 

11 Saddharma Pundarika. .... Bhadr&chfri. 

12 Lalita Vistara. 

13 Tathégata Guhyaka, or Guhya Samadhi (Tantra) 
14 Suvarna Prabhisa. 

15 Mahdvastuavadana.. .Samajétaka. Kinnarfjataka 
i Dipankaravastu. Birkusévadina 


16 Divydvadéna. Sardiilakarnévadana. 

17 Satakévadana. Opakhadhfvadana. 
Barikivaddéna. 
Réshtra Pélavadéna. 

18 Bhadrakalpfvadfna. . Birkisévadéna. 
Kinnarfjdtaka. 

19 Asokfévadana, Bodhi Chary4vatéra. 
Sapta Kumérikévadéna. 
Durgati Parishodhana. 
Ahoratri vrata. 
Kfrtika M&hétmyé, 
Chaitya Pungava. 

20 Vichitra Karnikavadfna. 

21 Dwivinsatyavadana. 

22 Ratnamalivadana, or 

Ratnévadéna. ........ Suchandraévadéna, 

23 Avadina Kalpalata, 

24 Sugatévadana. 

25 Dharma Kosha. 

26 Dharma Sangraha. 

27 Vinaysa Sutra. 

23 Mahayana Sutra. 

29 Mahayana Sutrélankéra. 

80 Gosringa Vyakhy4na. 

31 Sélichakrévadana. 

82 Jatakivadina. 


83 Jéitaka Malé. ......+...+. Viswantarajataks. 
84 Maha Jétaka MAlé, . 

35 Swayambhiti Purana Kalpa. 

86 Swayambhi Purina Mahaté, 

87 Swayambhi Purina Madhyama. 

88 Swayambhi Purdna.......Manichtirévadana. 
89 Karanda Vytha. 

40 Gunakaranda Vytha, 

41 Sukhavati Vytha. 

42 Karuné Pundarfka. 

43 Lalita Vistara, or Tathigata Janmfvadina, 

44 Laukika Lankdvatira, 

45 Chaitya Mahatmya. 





Ratnakita are works ascribed to Nagdrjuna, a tran- 
scendentalist after whom the western barrier mountain 
of the Valley of Nepaul is named. 

t Only trace of Vinaya ev nomine, though this be 
one grand division of the books of the Ceylonese and 
Tibetans. But Burnouf I think observes that the 
Vinaya class of books in those places is represented by 
the Avadana, its équivalent in Nepaul. 
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46 Kalpadrumfvadina ...... Kavikumérfvadina. 86 Kriyé Sangraha Tantra. 
Uposhadh&vadéns. 87 Kriyé Kanda Tantra. 

47 Dharma Kosha Vyékhyé. 88 Kriyé Sigara Tantra. 

48 Avadana Sérasammuchaya. Sumagadhfvadans. 89 Kriyé Kalpa Druma Tantra. 
Sahakopadesfivadina 90 Kriydrnava Tantra. 
Kapisivadana. 91 Abhidinottara Tantra. 
Kathinfvadana. 92 Kriyé Samuchchaya Tantra. 
Pindépétravedana. 93 Sadhana Mala Tantra. 

49 Vrat&évadina Malé. ...... Nandimukhe. 94 Sidhana Samuchchaya Tantra. 
Sughoshévadana. 95 Sédhana Sangraha Tantra. 
Dhimatyavadéna. 96 Sadhana Ratna Tantra. 
Sringabherf, &c. 97 Sdédhana Parikshé Tantra. 

60 Anumina khanda. 98 Sadhana Kalpalaté Tantra. 

51 Adikarma pradipa. 99 Tatwa Jnana Siddhi Tantra. 

52 Sédhana yuga Tippant. 100 Jnana Siddhi Tantra. 

53 Manju Sri Pirajika.* 101 Guhya Siddhi Tantra. 

54 Vajra Satwa Paréjika. 102 Udyfna Tantra. 

55 Lokeswara Pfrdjika. 103 Nagarjuna Tantra. 

56 Chhando Mrityulata. 104 Yogapitha Tantra. 


57 Suvarnavarndivadiana. 
58 Tard Satanima. 


105 Pithévataéra Tantra. 


106 Kalavira Tantra, or Chanda Roshana. 


59 Buddha Siksha Samuchchaya. 107 Mahé KAla Tantra. 
60 Pancha Raksha. 108 Vajravira Tantra. 
61 Buddbokta Sansframaya. 109 Vajra Satwa Tantra. 
G2 Laksha Chaitya Vraténusansé. 110 Marichi Tantra. 
63 Pratimoksha Sutra. 111 Téré Tantra. 
64 Vajra Sichi. 112 Vajradhaétu Tantra. 
65 Buddha Charita Kavya. 118 Vimalaprabhé Tantra. 
66 Gautama: Kavya. 114 Manikarniké Tantra. 
67 Punya Pratisiha Kavya. 115 Trilokyavijaya Tantra. 
68 Lokeswara Satake Kavya. 116 Samputa Tantra. 
69 Sragdharé Kavya. 117 Marma Kélika Tantra. 
70 Vidagdhamukhamandana Kavya. 118 Kuru Kula Tantra. 
; 119 Bhita Damara. 
2. a ANTEA OR ESOTERIC WORKS,.t wan KilsChalea Pentre. 
71 Pramodya Mahayuga Tantra, 121 Yooint Tantra 
72 Paramirtha Seva Tantra. na : 
73 Pindi K 122 Yoginf Sanchféra Tantra. 
indi Krama Tantra. 123 Yogin{ Jéla Tantra. 


74 Samputodbhava Tantra. 
75 Hevajra Tantra, 
76 Buddha Kapila Tantra. 


124 Yogémbarapitha Tantra. 
125 Udddémara Tantra. 


a. 126 Vasundharé Sédhana Tantra. 
77 Samvara Tantra, or Samvarodya. 197 Nairftma Tantra. 
78 Varihi Tantra, or Virahi Kalpa. 128 Dikérnava Tantra. 
79 Yogimbara Tantra. ; 
80 Dikini Jala Tantra. salcuck bianca sik 


$1 Sukla Yamdari Tantra. 
82 Krishna Yamari Tantra. 
83 Pita Yamari Tantra. 








130 Yamintaka Tantra. 
131 Manju Sri Kalpa Tantra. 
132 Tantra Samuchchaya Tantra. 


&4 Rakta Yamuri Tantra. aoe Bye ye Tantra. 
eet ai Mec Bas 134 Tantra Sloka Sangrahs. 
85 Syama Yamari Tantra. : 
— -- See . — 185 Hayagriva Tantra. 
Nos. 53, 54, and 55 are Vinaya as to matter. Go- 136 Sankirna Tantra. 
getly says 52 related to the law for expulsion from the Pe 
Dies Gon: P 137 Némasangiti Vyékhyé Tantra. 


+See Asiatic Researches, vol, v., p. 62 and note, 188 Amrita Karnika nfma Sangiti Tié, 
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139 Giidhotpéda nima Sangfti Tiké. 
140 Mé&yé jaéla Tantra. 
141 Jndinodaya Tantra, 
142 Vasanta Tilaka Tantra. 
143 Nispanna Yogémbara Tantra. 
Pancha Buddha Dharanf 
— Pratyangira Dharanf, 
Saptavara Dharani, with 
hundreds more, the work 
being a collection of them 
a ° 

N.B.—Names on the right are portions of the 
work written opposite them on the left; priorly 
they had been treated as separate works. 


The whole of the above are classed under the two 
important heads of Exoteric and Esoteric, the sub- 
divisions not being noted. This list has been cor- 
rected since the paper to which it was originally 
attached was written. 

In a elever paper in the first and second numbers 
of the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, (Ite- 
view of the Bombay Literary Transactions), it is 
said that one of the distinctions between Jainism 
and Buddhism is, that the Jaina statucs are all 
naked, and the Bauddha statues all clothed. The 
pictures were sent to prove that this notion was 
false. The Bauddha images are called Diyambara,® 
a name heretofore fancied to be peculiar to Jainism; 
this is another error, and were this the place for 
dissertation, I could bring forward many other pre- 
sumptions in favour of the notion that the Jainas 
are sectarian Banddhas,t who dissented from their 
Bauddha brethren merely in carrying to @ gross ex- 
cess, and in promulgating publicly, certain dangerous 
dogmas, which the more prudent Buddhists chose to 
keep veiled from all but the initiated. The Nepaul 
Buddhists are very jealous of any intrusion into 
their esoteric dogmas and symbols; so much so, that 
though I have been for seven years enquiring after 
these things, my old Vajra Achdrya friend only re- 
cently gave me a peep at tho esoteric doginas ; and 
wy Chitrakdra, (Bauddha though he be,) has only 
within these last twelve months brought me some 
esoteric pictures: uor probably should I have got 
at these secret things at all, if 1 had not been able 
to examine the Bauddha books, in some small degree, 
niyself; and if a Bhdtiya had not put into my 
hands a picture containing one of these naked saints. 
With these decisive means of questioning in my 
power, I at last got my Bauddha assistants to draw 
up the veil of the sanctuary, to bring me copies of 
the naked saiats, and to tell me a little of the 
naked doctrines. 


See J.R.A.S. ii. 1, 140. 
See Digambar and Yogambare 


144 Dharani Sangraha. 
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Every part of each image is significant; the 
differences between the five are marked, first, by 
the different position of the hands (which is called 
the mudrd); secondly, by the variety of the sup- 
porters, called zvdhanas; thirdly, by the variety of 
the cognizances or chinas placed between the sup- 
porters; and fourthly (where painting and colours 
are used), by diflerence of colour. Vairochana’s 
appropriate colour is white; lkshubhya’s, blue ; 
Ratna-Sambhava's, yellow, or goiden; Aritdbha’s, 
red; and Asmogha-Siddha’s, green.} 

There are a few matters connected with the fol- 
lowing sketch of Buddhism which it may be 
advisable to state here; and in the first rank stands 
the authority upon which I have assigned the 
meanine of intellectual essence to the word Buddha, 
and that of material essence to the word Dharma. 
The Buuddhas detine the words thus: ‘ Bodhan- 
dtmaka tit Buddha; Dhdéran-dtmaka itt: Dharma,’ 
About the former of these definitions there can be 
no difliculty ; there may concerning the latter. To 
the word Didrana, or holding, containing, sustain- 
ing (from the root dirt), I have assigned a material 
sense; first, because it is opposed to bodhana; 
secondly, because the goddess Duara, the préd- 
vriltika personification of this principle, is often 
stvled, in the most authentic books, Prdkritestari, 
‘the material goddess,’ or ‘goddess of matter;' and 
thirdly, because this goddess is, (under the names 
DuarMa, Prasna, AryA Tara, ete.) in very many 
passages of old Bauddha works, described as the 
material cause of all things; conformally, indecd, 
with that bias towards materialism, which our 
heretofore scanty knowledye of Buddhism has led 
us to assign to the Saugata faith. 

Sangha, the third member of the Triad, belongs 
not to the exalted state of nirvrité?, in which no 
sect of Bauddhas admits more than two principles 
of all things, or mind and matter, Buddha and 
Dharma. Sangha is defined Samuddyt dtmaka ite 
Sangha, ‘the multitudinous essence ;’ because mul- 
titude is held to be as strong a characteristic of 
pravriti, or ‘the palpable world,’ as unity is of the 
world of nirvri/ti, or ‘abstraction.’ 

In note 31, I have distinctly rejected the fifth 
order of Bundyas,§ or Vajra Achdryas, in opposition 
~~} For the positions of these Buddhas in Chaitya tem- 
ples see further on; Akshobhya is enshrined on the 
eust side, Ratna Sambhava on the suuth, Auutabha on 
the west, and Amogha Siddha on the north. YVairo- 
chana is seldom found, but if he be, his station is im- 
mediately to the right of Akshobhya, Amogha Siddha 
has always a canopy of snakes. For Nagapuja in 
Nepaul sce further on. 

§ Bandya is the original and correct of the Chinese 
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to my old Bauddha friend's statement in the text of 
the Sketch. There can be no doubt that my friend 
is mistaken: for in many high authorities, the four 
original and true orders of Bandyas are called by 
the collective name of the Chatur Varna, and are 
therein described without mention of the Vara 
Achdryas. It may serve to explain my friend’s 
statement to tell you that he is himself a Vajra 
Achdérya; end that as the genuine monachism of 
Buddhism has long since passed away in Nepaul, 
sundry local books have been composed here by 
Vajra Achéryas, in which they have made their own 
modern order coequal with the four ancient orders ; 
and my old friend would hold these modern Nepaul 
books sufficient warrant for the rank ascribed to 
his own class. I have lately spoken to him on this 
subject, and he has confessed that there is no old 
authority for his fifth order of Bandyas. In my 
note I have endeavoured carefully to separate Bud- 
dhism as tt ts (in Nepaul) and Buddhism as tz ought 
to be, quoad this point of classitication. If you look 
into Kirkpatrick's and Buchanan’s works on Nepaul, 
you will see how they have been puzzled with the 
difference of things as they are from what they 
ought to be, in those casual and erroneous hints 
which they have afforded on the subject of Bud- 
dhism. 

In note 15, I have stated that the Kdrmikas and 
Yétnikas entertained tolerably just views on the 
grand subject of free-will and necessity; and I 
believe I am therein essentially correct: for how 
otherwise are we to understand their confession of 
faith, ‘the actions of a man’s prior births are his 
destiny?’ Exclude the metempsychosis, which is 
the vehicle of the sense of this passage, and we have 
our old adage, ‘Conduct is fate:’ a law of freedom 
surely. 

Still, were I cross-examined, I might be forced to 
confess, that the ideas which the Kérmtkas and 
Yétnikas entertain of free-will, seem to resemble 
rather the qualifications of our Collins and Edwards, 
than the full and absolute freedom of Clarke and 
the best European philosophers. 

The Karmikas and Jdtnikas seem to have been 
impressed with the fact of man’s free-will, but to 
have been perplexed in reconciling such @ notion 
with the general spirit and tendency of the old 
Swabhdvika philosophy. But in the result, the 
Kérmikas and Ydtnikas seem to have adhered to 
free-will, though perhaps in the qualified sense above 
mentioned. 


Bonze and Mongolian Bandida, as Arhata vel Arhanta 
is of the Indo-Chinese Rahatun. 
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BUDDHIST COSMOGONY. 


Question I. 
How and when was the world created ? 
ANSWER. 

According to the Sambhu Purdna, in the begin- 
ning all was void (ainya). The first light that was 
manifest was the word Aum; and from this Awn 
the alphabet was produced—called Afahd Varna, 
the letters of which are the seeds of the universe. 
(See note 1.) In the Guna Kédranda Vyiiha it is 
written, when nothing else was, SAMBHU was; 
that is the sclf-existent (Sicayambhi) ; and as he 
was before all, he is also called A’p1-BuppHa. He 
wished from one to become many, which desire is 
denominated Prajna. BuppHa and PRasna 
united became Prasna Upaya, as Siva SAgTI, or 
Brana Maya. (See note 2.) In the instant of 
conceiving this desire, five forms or beings were 
produced, called the five BuppHas (see note 3), 


, whose names are as follows: VAmOcHANA, AK-~ 


SHOBHYA, RaTNA-SAMBHAVA, AMITABHA, AMOG- 
HA-SrppHa. Each of these BuppHas, again, pro- 
duced from himself, by means of Dhydna, another 
being called his Bodhi-Satwa, or son. VAIROCHANA 
produced SaMANTA-BuAaDRA; AKSHOBHYA, VAJRA- 
Pant; RatNna-SaAMBHAVA, RatNa-Pant; AMIT- 
ABHA, PapMa-Pant; and AMOGHA-SIDDHA, VIswa- 
PANI. 

Of these five Bodht-Satwas, four are engrossed 
with the worship of Sambhu (Swayambhi), and 
nothing more is khown of them than their names ; 
the fifth, Padma-Péni, was engaged by Sambhu’s 
command, in creation (see note 4); and having by 
theefficacy of Sambhu’s Diydna,assumed the virtues 
of the three Gunas, he created Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Mahesa, and delegated to them respectively, 
creation, preservation, and destruction. Accord- 
ingly, by Padma-Pani's commands, Brahmé set about 
creating all things; and the Chatur-yons (or ovipa- 
rous, viviparous, etc.,*) came into existence by 
Brahmé. The creation of Brahmé, Vishnu, and 
Mahesa by Padma-Pini, is confirmed by the sloka 
(see note 5), the meaning of which is, Kamiéli 
(Padma-Pini,) produced Brahmé for creating, Vish- 
nu for preserving, and Mahesa for destroying. And 
the creation of Brahmé is six-sorted, 2z., Déva, 
Dattya, Ménusha, etc.; and, for the Dévas, Brahma 
made heaven; and for the Daityas, Pdtdla ; and the 
four remaining kinds he placed between these two 
regions and upon the earth. 

With respect to the mansions (Bhuvanas) of the 
universe, it is related, that the highest is called 
i 
* By et cetera always understand more Brdhmanorum. 
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Agnishtha Bhuvana; end this is the abode of Adi- 
Buddha. And below it, according to some accounts, 
there are ten; and according to others, thirteen 
Bhuvanas (see note 6); named, Praméditd, Vimald, 
Prabhdkart, Archishmati, Sudirjayd, Abhimukht, 
Dirangamd, Achald, Sddhtimati, Dharma-mégha (x), 
Samant-prabhé, Nirtipamd, Jnydnavatt (xili).° 
These thirteen Bhuvanas are the work of Adi- 
Buddha: they are the Bédhi-Satwa Bhuvanas ; and 
whoever is a faithful follower of Buddha will be 
translated to one of these mansions after death. 
Below the thirteen Bédhi-Satwa Bhuvanas are 
eighteen Bhuvanas, called collectively Riipya Vach- 
ara, Those are subject to Brahma, and are named 
individually : Brahma-kéyiké, Brahma-purdhité, 
Brahma-prashédy4, Mahé Brahmand, Paritébhé, 
Apramfnébhé, Abhdswaré, Parita-subhé, Subha- 
kishné, Anabhraké, Piinya-prasavé, Vrihat-phulé, 
Arangi-satwé, Avrihé, Apayé, Sudrishé, Sudarsané, 
and Sumikhé. Pious worshippers of Brahma shall 
go to one of these eighteen Bhuvanas after death. 
And below the eighteen mansions of Brahma, are 
six others subject to Vishnu, called collectively 
Kédma-Vachard, and separately as follows: Chatir- 
Mahd-rdja-Kéyikd, Trayastrinsé, Tishita, Yamd, 
Nirmdnavati, Paranirmitd-Vasdvarti, And whoso- 


ever worships Vishnu with pure heart shall go to. 


one of these. 

And below the six Bhuvanas of Vishnu are the 
three Bhuvanas of Maha-deva, called generally 
A'riipya-Vachard, and particularly as follows: 
Abhéga-Nitya-yatnépag4, Vijnyd-yatndpagd, Akin- 
chanya-yatnépagd, and these are the heavens de- 
signed for pious Siva-Mdrgis. Below the mansions 
enumerated, are Indra Bhuvana, Yama Bhuvana, 
Sarya Bhuvana, and Chan 'ra Bhuvana ; together 
with the mansions of the fixed stars, of the planets, 
and various others which occupy the space dowa to 
the Agni Bhuvana, also called Agni-kiind, And 
below Agni-hind is Vayu-kind ; and below Vayu- 
kénd is Prithvi, or the earth ; and on the earth are 
seven Dwipas, Jambu Dunpa, etc. ; and seven Sd- 
garas or seas, and eight Parvatas or mountains (see 
note 7), Suméru Parvata, etc. And below Prithvi 
is Jala-kind, or the world of waters; and the earth 
+3 on the waters as a boat. And below the Jdla- 
~ keind are seven Pdtdlas, as Dharani, etc.: six of 
them are the abodes of the Daityas; and the seventh 
is Naraka, consisting of eight separate abodes: and 


*Aknishtha or Agnishtha is not named in the Das 
Bhuvan, and neither therein nor here is any mention 
made of the abodes of the five Dhyani Buddhas ; and 
not Achala but Samant Bhadra is the tenth Bhuvan. 
Nirupama, Achala, and Jnyanavati are the three extra 
Bhuvans. 
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these eight compose the hell of sinners; and from 
the eighteen Bhuvanas of Brahma down to the eight 
chambers of Naraka, all is the work of Manjusri. 
Manjusri is by the Bauddhas esteemed the great 
architect, who constructs the mansions of the world 
by Adi-Buddha’s command, as Padma-Pani, by 
his command, creates all animate things. 

Thus Manjusri (see note 8) is the Visva-karma of 
the Bauddhas; and is also the author of the sixty- 


four Vidyds. 
Question II. 

What was the origin of mankind? 

ANSWER. 

It is written in the narrative portion of our Jan- 
tras, that originally the earth was uninhabited. In 
those times the inhabitants of Abhdsward Bhuvana 
adeatn is one of the Bhuvanas of Brahma) used 

quently to visit the earth, and thence tae er 
return to Abhdsward. It happened at length, that, 
when a few of these beings, who, though halt males 
and half females, had never yet, from the purity of 
their minds, conceived the sexual desire, or even 
noticed their distinction of sex, came, as usual, to 
the earth, Adi-Buddha suddenly created in them 
so violent a longing to eat, that they ate some of 
the earth, which had the taste of almonds, and by 
eating it they lost their power of flying back to 
their Bhuvana, and so they remained on the earth. 
They were now constrained to eat the fruits of the 
earth for sustenance ; and from eating these fruits 
they conceived the sexual desire, and began to as- 
sociato together: and from that time, and in that 
manner, the origin of mankind commenced from 
the union of the sexes. (See note 9.)T 

When the beings above-mentioned came last 
from Abhdsward, Maha Samvat was their leader, 
and he wes the first king of the whole earth. 

In another Tantra it is written that Adi-Buddha 
is the immediate creator of all things in heaven 
andearth | 

With respect to time we conceive the Satya-yuga 
to be the beginning of time, and the Kah-yuga the 
end of it: and the duration of the four yzgas, the 
particulars of which are found in the Brahmanical 
scriptures, have no place in ous in which it ia 
merely written that there are four yugas; and that 
in the first, men lived 80,000 years; in the second, 
10,000; in the third 1,000: and the fourth is 
divided into four periods; in the first of which, 
men will live 100 years; in the second, fifty years; 
in the third, twenty-five years; and in the fourth, 
when the close of the Kak ga is approaching, 
seven years only; and their stature will be only the 
height of the thumb; and then all things will be 
destroyed, and Adi-Buddha alone remain: and 
this period of four yugas is a Pralaya. Adi-Bud- 
dha will then gi create the four yugas, and all 
things else to live in their duration, which when 
completed, all things will be again destroyed, and 
thus there will be seventy-one pralayas, or comple- 
tions of the four yrgas, when Maha Pralaya will 
arrive. How many revolutions of the four yugas 
(#. e. how many pralayas) have now passed, and how 
many remain to revolve, is nowhere written. 


re 
+See Turnour's and Csoma de Koros versions of this 


legend, apnd, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengat. 
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THIBET. 


Continued from page 111, 


SALTS, MINERALS, METALS, RTC. 


Ist. Peu,a carbonate of soda, is found all over 
Dingcham and Thibet, south of the Yaroo; it ap- 
pears as 8 whitish powder on the surface of the soil, 
never in masses under ground. It is not used to 
make soap or otherwise in the arts, a small quantity 
is always put into the water with tea; it is con- 
sidered to improve the flavour, and it gives a higu 
brown colour to the decoction. It is generally used 
in medicine. 

2nd. Chulla, Borax. I cannot learn that borax 
is produced in any part of Thibet south of the 
Yaroo river, The general direction of the Yaroo 
is easterly. It is largely imported into Digarchi, 
whence it is distributed to other parts of Thibet 
and to India vid Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bootan, whence 
it finds its way to Calcutta and Europe. 

8rd. Sicha, Saltpetre, is produced generally in 
Thibet, and manufactured at the large sheepfolds, 
' where composts of sheep’s dung and earth are 
formed to produce it. 

4th. Moghee, Sulphur, is not found in Thibet. 
{ndia exports this article for consumption at Lassa, 
where gunpowder of good quality is made. The 
charcoal of the poplar (changma), and of the willow 
(langma), are considered the best for gunpowder, 
and this is fortunate, as these two trees alone attain 
to any magnitude near Lassa. . 

5th. Lencha, common Salt. Three sorts are 
known in commerce. 1. Sercha—white and best. 
2. Chdma—reddish and good. 8. Pencha—yellow- 
ish and bad, contains soda or magnesia and earthy 
matter. 

All the salt consumed in Eastern Thibet is the 
produce of lakes and mines situated to the north of 
the Yaroo river, or comes from “ Lache,” a district 
lying between Digarchi and Ladak, which is tra- 
versed by the Yaroo. The best information pro- 
curable is to the effect that all the salt of Thibet 
is the produce of lakes; still there are people who 
assert that it is also dug out of the ground. Possi- 
bly this is confined to the vicinity of the lakes or 
to their dried margins. All travellers in Thibet are 
avrecd that the salt-producing districts are the 
niost rugged and inaccessible that can be imagined. 
It is quite true that men and sheep only can reach 
the salt deposits. It is also true that the elevation 
of the deposits prevents their being worked except 
for the warmer half of the year, April to November. 
Thousands of sheep are employed in carrying the 
sult from the deposits to places accessible to yaks. 
These latter animals carry it all over Thibet in loads 
up to 160 lbs. Sheep in open places will carry 20 
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to 24 Ibs.: in the vicinity of the deposits the rug- 
gedness is so great that 8 to 10 lbs. is as much as 
can be safely put upon them. 

Snow falls annually after November in the salt- 
producing tracts and covers the ground for two 
months or more. The elevation of these places 
cannot, I believe, be under 22,000 feet. 

At Digarchi, Ist quality, two Rs. per maund, or 
20 Ibs. for one shilling. At Giangtchi, 20 per cent. 
dearer. At Lassa, five Rs. per maund, or 8 lbs. for 
one shilling. 

These prices indicate the relative distances of the 
places named from the salt districts. There are no 
available means of ascertaining the actual distances. 
Digarchi, the nearest mart, may be twenty days’ 
journey on horseback from the nearest salt lakes. 

It is believed that salt is now in course of being 
deposited in a lake at Tinke in Dingcham—near one 
of the sources of the Arun river, but it is not 
worked, and great pains are taken to conceal the 
fact, as there is a prophecy that whenever salt shall 
be found in the lakes of Dingcham, the glories «f 
Thibct shall be on the wane; which means that a 
rush shall be made from all sides for the salt which 
will render the exclusion of strangers ineffectual. 
Salt is given to sheep and cattle in Thibet, but not 
to horses. 

Gth. Dok so, which in the Thibetan language 
means “Stone charcoal.” Coal is nowhere found 
in Thibet. It is known in that country asa pro- 
duce of China, which is seen at Siling, and other 
marts on the Thibetan confines of China. 

7th. Ser, Gold, is found in the sands of a feeder 
of the Yaroo which joins it on the northern bank. 
The name of this river is not known to me, but it 
flows from a country called “Shapduk” and falls 
into the Yaroo to the west of Digarchi. The greater 
part of the gold of Thibet is the produce of mines 
or diggings. The Yaroo itself does not yield any 
gold-washings. There are no mines of iron, silver, 
copper, quicksilver or lead in Thibet. All these 
metals, and their oxides are imported from China. 

8th. The yellow Arsenic of commerce is found 
at Teloongchurfoo, near the borders of China to 
the north, and west of Lassa; it is called Pabea. 

Oth. LPeu-she, Amber. The Thibetans always 
wear large opaque amber-like beads in their neck- 
laces; but the substance is not a produce of their 
own country, nor is it amber; it is, I believe, ex- 
pissated turpentine—gundaferoza, mixed with some 
hardening material. Friction makes it smell of 
turpentine. It is brought from Siling and other 
marts of China. 
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10th. Turquoise, Gya yu, or China stone. Pe 
yu, Thibetan stone, Te yu, Cashmere stone. 

This baautiful stone is greatly prized in Thibet, 
and everyone wears it, real or imitation, in rings, 
necklaces, car-rings, and amulet cases. The best are 
very rare, and although found in Thibet, I believe, 
no one can give an intelligible account of the 
localities. Ido not believe that the turquoise is a 
natural product of Thibet, and the following story 
corroborates the opinion. 

“A great merchant of Thibet named Chongpo, 
who traded ages ago with India, and once crossed 
the seas beyond India, brought the finest real tur- 
quoise to his native country. From that time the 
stone has been known there, and like coined money, 
it continues to circulate in the country as 8 medium 
of exchange.” The imitations brought from China 
are made of common earthen-coloured or other com- 
positions. They are easily detected. Those im- 
ported r7d Cashmere are real stones but not valuable. 
The only test of a real stone is to make a fowl 
swallow it; if real it will pass through unchanged. 


ROUTE TO THE SALT MINES IN THIBET. 


Digarchi to Punchooling 3 marches. Direction 
at Digarchi N.W. across the Yaroo. Amringjong, 
4 marches, Direction, N.W. To Nakchang, 8 
ditto, N.W. Sang-zang Lhoda, 6 ditto, N.W. 
Sakojong, 7 ditto, N.W. To-then, 8 ditto, N.W. 
Bomet, 3 ditto, N. Lon-kurqun, 10 ditto, N. 
Tarokchan, 2 ditto, N. Borgpagege, 3 ditto,N. To 
Salt mines, 1 ditto, N. : 

Being 55 marches for loaded men, each 10 miles, 
say. 

ROUTE TO THE GOLD DIGGINGs.* 


The same from Digarchi as to the salt mines as 
far as Sang-zang Lhoda, thence to Kasha 10 marches, 
N. by W. To Komunk 6 ditto, N. Two more 
marches to Gold diggings, N. 

These marches are somewhat longer than the for- 
mer ones, and may be each 12 to fifteen miles. 


ANIMALS, 

The Goa—An antelope. 

Gnow—The ovis ammon. 

Rigong—Hare. 

Kiang—Wild ass. 

Lawa—Musk deer. 

Shaoo--A large deer, Cervus affinis vel. Wallichii. 

Cheu or Chiru—Antelope Hodgsoni. 

Dong—The wild yak of Thibet. The fiercest of 
all known ruminants. It will rarely allow a man to 


*Col Montgomerics Pundits have visited and des- 
cribed the gold mines recently. 
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escape alive if it can come upwith hiin. It is gene- 
rally hunted on horseback, the grcat aim being to 
detach one from the herd. It affects open grassy 
places and gocs in large herds. The following is 
the plan adopted by hunters on foot for killing the 
“ Dong.” 

Its favourite pasturnges are ascertained, and in 
the midst of these the hunters throw up circular 
enclosures of stone a few yards apart, the hunter 
taking up a position in one of them. When a 
“ Dong ” is within shot, the hunter having fired at 
him, instantly quits his enclosure for another ; for as 
soon as the animal hears the shot whether he is hit 
or not, he, guided by the smoke of the discharge, 
rushes furiously on the enclosure, and commences 
knocking it to pieces. When the hunter gets 
another shot at him he retires again from his 
shelter to a fresh enclosure, and so on, till he has 
killed his beast. The ordinary size of the “ Dong” 
is four times that of the domestic yak, it is black 
all over, having occasionally a white streak in the — 
forehead. Tho horns of a full grown Bull are said 
to be three feet long, and the circumference must 
be immense. The common mode of describing it 
is to throw out the elbow, bring the fingers to the 
ribs and point to the circle thus formed as the size 
of the base. It is used by the grandees of Thibct 
at marriaves and other feasts, when it is filled with 
strong drink, and handed round to the company. 
Nothing more commendatory of the host’s joviality 
can be said, than that “ he regaled his guests out of 
the Dong’s horn.” 

The horns‘so used are finely polished, and mounted 
with silver, or gold, and precious stones. If I ever 
succeed in getting one, I shall certainly present it 
for a “snuff mull” to the Highland Society, as the 
days of drinking in horns are over with us now. 

It is common in Thibetan goompas—(Lamaserais,) 
to see a stuffed “ Dong” standing in front of the 
image of Maha KAli, at whose shrine the animal is 
thus figuratively sacrificed; axes and other instru- ~ 
ments of sacrifice are ranged around the image. 
Strange that Buddhists should preserve this feature 
of Ilinduism in their places of worship, not more 
so however than, as Huc describes that a Lama 
should nearly go into fits on seeing a louse from his 
tunic impaled for the microscope, while the whole 
of his countrymen and co-religionists are among the 
greatest slaughterers and consumers of butcher's 
meat in the world. 

Pegoo—The yak. 

Cow—Small, like the cow of Bengal. Hair, long. 

Sauh—Cross between cow and yak. 
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Sauh Yak—Produce of cow by yak bull. 

Ba Sauh—Produce of female yak by bull. These 
are great milkers, better than yak or cow; tail half- 
cow, half-yak. Females give young with bulls or 
yaks, best produce with yaks. Elevation of shoulder 
less than in the yak. Hair long but less so than 
the yaks. 

Look—Sheep, four principal varieties; Ist, Chang 
Look, or northern sheep, very large with fine wool. 
Flocks of 400 to 1,000 tended by one man ;—2nd, 
Sok Look, rare, but greatly prized; it is a doomba 
or heavy-tailed sheep, comes from the province of 
Sok situated to the east of Lassa; wool not very 
fine ;—3rd, Lho Look, a very small sheep indeed, 
generally white, sometimes black, is bred principally 
about Lassa; wool very fine and like the shawl 
wool ;—4th, Changumpo Look; abundant about 
Geroo and in Dingcham, generally very large. I 
never saw finer sheep in my life than all these were ; 
white wool very fine and soft. The flesh of all the 
Thibet sheep is fine-grained and good. 

Peu Ra—Thibet goat, small, hairy, of all colours, 
Has an under coat of fine wool, similar tu the shawl 
wool, but there is no shaw! wool trade from Eastern 
Thibet to India at present. Flesh pretty good. 

Phaék—Pig, two varieties. The Lho Phaék or 
southern pig, which is most abundant to the south 
of Lassa, and is described as similar to the Indian 
village pig, and the small China pig now abundant 
in Lassa and other towns; no wild hogs anywhere 
in Thibet. The Chinese butchers in Lassa blow 
their pork and take in the country folks greatly by 
its fine appearance. ~ 

Cha—Common fowl, generally small in Thibet, 
and there is no large kind as in Sikkim, where the 
fowls are remarkably large. 

Damjha—Ducks. Not eaten by the Thibetans, 
but greatly prized by the Chinese, for whose use 
only they are bred near and in Lassa. 

_ Damjha Cheemoo—Goose. Not eaten by the 

Thibetans, but much liked by the Chinese. 

Gang Sir, Gang Kur, Chaloong, Tvong Toong— 
Comprisc the numerous wild fowl, swimmers and 
waders, which migrate from India in March and 
April, and return in October and November; they 
are all eaten, but not extensively. There is a sort 
of prejudice against killing them; but as they all 
breed on the lakes and rivers of the country and are 
most numerous, the eggs are found in great quan- 
tities, the people who live by gathering and selling 
these eggs never rob a nest of all its contents, but 
take about half the eggs. This forbearance arises 
from the general aversion to taking life which pre- 
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vails in Thibet, and it has its reward as it is sup- 
posed that the birds if entirely deprived of their 
young, would not again return. 

Chungoo—A wild dog, reddish colour. 

Koong—The Civet, is brought from China and 
inhabits the Chinese borders of Thibet. It is mot- 
tled rather than striped. 

Stk—Leopard. Thibet or contiguous countries. 

Tagh—Tiger, from the same countries. 

Somb—Bear. A red and black species. 

Nehornehu—A large sheep, or goat, or antelope, 
I do not know which, is found in the very rugged 
mountains north of the Yaroo river, and in the 
neighbourhood of the salt mines or lakes. Is four 
feet high, has very large horns, sloping back, and 
four feet long, has a tail fifteen inches long, is 
shaggy, and of various colours, sometimes black 
and red. 

No leeches, mosquitos or peepsas in Thibet; and 
maggots or flies are never seen there. There are no 
bees or wasps in Dingcham or Thibet Proper. In 
the valley of Choombi, a good deal of fine honey 
is found, which is exported to Thibet. 

The lakes in Thibet are full of fish, one kind only 
is described, it grows to the weight of 8 lbs.; it is 
named “choolap,” it is not well flavoured or deli- 
cate. I once sent specimens of it to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, and by Dr. Hooker to Sir J. 
Richardson. Enormous quantities are taken by the 
hand in the winter season. When the lakes are 
frozen over, a hole is made in the ice to which the 
fish immediately rush, and are then pulled out by 
the hand. Salt is not used to preserve fish, they 
are gutted, split up, the tail put in the mouth and 
allowed to dry in the open air, they keep in this 
way fora year. The principal lakes on this side the 
Yaroo are Yamdo Yamtso, Ramchoo, Kala, and 
Chomotetoong near Dobta. 


SHEEP GRAZING, ETC, 


The number of sheep in Thibet is extraordinary. 
The flocks are immense, and a person of no conse- 
quence whatever will have 2,000 or 3,000 sheep. 
The large owners have as many as 7,000. The 
fleece is taken once a year,in May or June. The 
ewes breed twice a year; the great lambing season 
is in April and May; the other in October and 
November, many of the autumn lambs die from the 
cold; but this is not considered any great loss as 
the skins are so valuable. A cloak of lamb skins 
made of fourteen skins is worth twenty-five Thibet 
rupees or ten East India Company’s rupees. 

The rams remain with the ewes always, but after 
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the ewes are in young, the rams have a sort of 
breeching put on. My informant’s notion is, that 
this is done to prevent annoyance to the pregnant 
ewes, but I suspect that they are kept in this way, 
until the proper season for letting them to the ewes. 
The allowance of rams is two or three for every 
hundred ewes; the males are gelded when quite 
young or up to a year old, the prices vary from five 
to seven Thibet rupees per head, t.e., two to three 
rupees of ours. 

The Government dues on sheep farms is 10 per 
cent. in kind every three years, this isin addition 
to a general tax of one rupee per door on all houses 
per annum. 

During the summer season, but little fresh meat 
is used; the Thibetans do not like it boiled, and 
are not partial to it raw unless it has been dried. 
In November there is a great slaughtering in the 
towns, and a wealthy man in the country will kill 
two hundred sheep at this time for his year’s con- 
sumption, the animal is butchered, skinned and 
gutted, and then placed standing on its feet in a 
free current of air. It becomes in a couple of days 
quite hard and white, and is then ready to eat. It 
is kept in this way for more than a year, and under- 
goes great vicissitudes of climate without spoiling. 
I have seen it at Darjeeling in the rains quite dry 
and hard, and in no way decomposed. When long 
exposed to the wind of Thibet it becomes so dry 
that it may be rubbed into powder between the 
hands. In this state it is mixed with water and 
drank, and used in various other ways; the Thibetans 
eat animal food in endless forms, and a large por- 
tion of the people eat nothing else. 

The livers of the sheep and other animals are 
similarly dried or frozen and are much prized. To 
& person unused to the dried meat of Thibet, the 
liver is represented as peculiarly distasteful; it is 
bitter, and nearly as hard as a stone. 

The fat is simply dried, packed in the stomachs, 
and thus sent to market or kept for home use. 

The skins furnish clothing for the working classes 
and servants. All classes in Thibet put on furs of 
some kind at the commencement of the winter. It 
is not reckoned reputable to kil] your own meat, and 
therefore every hamlet has its professional butcher. 
In towns it is a great trade from the enormous 
quantity of meat consumed. Some butchers will 
have 500 carcases dried and ready at their stalls. 
The trade of a butcher—Shempa—is hereditary and 
strange to say a despised one. 

The horns of animals are not turned to any use- 
ful purpose in Thibet. Small houses are built in 
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the suburbs of Lassa with horns and clay mortar. 
Goats are also reared in considerable flocks, but 
principally on account of their milk. The flesh of 
the sheep is infinitely preferred. The milk of yaks, 
cows, sheep, and goats, is used alike for making 
dried curds, and the various preparations of milk 
used by these people. The milk of mares does not 
appear to be used at all in Eastern Thibet, although 
ponies are extensively bred there. The number of 
other cattle renders it unnecessary. Fowls are of 
& small breed, and are reared with some difficulty. 
The large fowls of Sikkim and Bootan are much 
prized there, The Thibetans do not care about fowl 
as an article of diet, and it is only since the period 
of the Chinese supremacy that fowls, pigs, or fish 
have been used by them. Even now in the places 
remote from Chinese posts pork and fowls are not 
to be had. The Chinese must have pork, eggs, and 
fowls, and around Lassa, Giangtchi, Digarchi, and 
other places and their stations, these are reared for 
Chinese consumption. 


DISEASES, 


In July and August severe fevers are not uncom- 
mon. Cholera is not known; dysentery is, and is 
often violent, sometimes proving fatal in four days. 
Cough and diseases of the chest are not prevalent. 

Ophthalmia is very. prevalent and very severe. 
Itinerant oculists go about the country and are in 
good repute; they never perform operations, but 
cure by application of unguents and washes. Three 
days travelling in the snow without hair-blinds is 
sure to produce ophthalmia. 

Skin diseases are by no means common, although 
the people are so filthy in their habits. The most 
dreaded and the most fatal of all diseases is the 
small-pox. The people fly from the infection, leav- 
ing their homes in the most inclement weather. 
Inoculation is regularly performed annually in the 
warmer seasons. Two methods are in use, one by 
incisions on the wrist, the other is effected by in- 
halation. A plug of cotton which has been impreg- 
nated with small-pox virus and dried, is introduced 
into the nose and left there for two or three days, at 
the end of which the symptoms of the small-pox 
appear. This method was introduced from China, 
where it is largely practised. Dropsy is rather a 
common disease, and is generally fatal in the cold 
season. There is very little Rheumatism in Thibet 
proper; at Bakchan in Choombi it prevails to a 
very great extent. There is a malady called the 
“ Laughing disease” which is much dreaded, peo- 
ple die of it. It consists of violent fits of langh- 
ing with excruciating pain in the fauces and throat, 
men and women have it alike, Is named 
“ Joomtook” in the la of the country. It 
frequently proves fatal in a few days, but is not 
accompanied with fever. 
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A CURE FOR JEALOUSY. 


Continued from paye 114, 


During the meal Heu-heung observed to his 
wife, “it seems to me that I have seen this lady's 
face somewhere before, where could it have been.” 
“Tt also seems very familiar to me” answered his 
wife, “I think it must be the girl who in our dream 
came down from heaven and took our daughter 
back with her.” “It is! it is! it is!” exclaimed 
IIeu-heung, “you are quite right, it now appears 
quite certain that this must have been a union des- 
tined by fate to be accomplished, it cannot be called 
accidental.” Keaou-choo hearing this felt still more 
respect towards Shoo-chéng than she had before. 
In the evening, when they had finished their even- 
ing meal, she took a bow! full of hot tea, and havy- 
ing covered it up well, took it into the room in 
which Shoo-chéng was sleeping, but finding that 
she was fast asleep dared not disturb her, but filling 
the lamp with fresh oil she placed it in a recess in 
the wall, and without removing her clothes laid 
down on the sofa to sleep. In a short time Shoo- 
chéng awoke, very thirsty, but seeing that it was 
nearly midnight she made up her mind that it would 
be impossible to get any tea, and did not like to 
call out and disturb people. But seeing that Keaou- 
choo had not yet come to bed, and knowing that she 
was herself occupying her couch, she raised the 
curtains* and took a look round the room, and on 
the sofa she discovered the object of her search, 
lying asleep with her clothes on. This sight made 
her feel uneasy, and she called out, “why do you 
not come and sleep on the bed? my sister.” Directly 
Keaou-choo heard her voice she jumped up and 
said, “Sleeping here is all the same to me, but 
would you not like some tea.” The sound of this 
word was most refreshing to Shoo-chéng’s heart, 
aid she replied, “ Tea I should like very much, but 
at this hour of the night where can you get it from? 
] will wait till the morning and have some then.” 
“1 thought” answered Keaou-choo, “that you 
might be thirsty, so I have saved a bow! of tea for 
you.” So saying, she first took out the lamp and 
trimmed it, and then poured out some tea into a cup 
and brought to the bedside to Shoo-chéng. Shoo- 
chéng took it and found that it was still warm, and 
truly it was to her as valuable as a precious jewel, 
** My dearest sister,” she exclaimed, “ when shall I 
be able to repay so much goodness and kindness.” 
“Do not speak such words,” replied Keaou-choo, “it 
is my duty to attend to you.” “But,” answered the 
other, “ you are giving yourself so much unneces- 
sary trouble, at least come into the bed, which is 


* All the Chinese beds are closed in with gauze cur- 
tains, to render them mosquito proof. 
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very broad, and sleep, for it makes me quite un- 
happy to see you lying on the sofa all dressed.” After 
a little persuasion Keaou-choo agreed to this, and 
lying down by the side of Shoo-chéng was soon 
fast asleep. 

Shoo-chéng looking at her as she lay peacefully 
sleeping beside her, and thinking how very kind 
and attentive she was to her, could not help calling 
to mind the words which her sister-in-law had 
spoken to her before she was married; and without 
thinking she uttered her thoughts to herself in a 
manner which proved that she had already altered 
her opinion. I,” thought she, “used to say to my 
sister that to permit one’s husband to take inferior 
Wives was undoubtedly a wrong and foolish thing 
to do, and I felt sure that I was in the right in what 
I said, and she was in the wrong, but now it seems 
all reversed. If it had not been for Keaou-choo I 
should have lost my life a hundred times over, and 
had it not been for her relationship with my hus- 
band, she would have had as little sympathy with 
me as blood has with water, and of course she would 
never have risked her life to save mine. Should 
one say it is all pretence on her part? when I was 
in the robbers’ house and had not a chance of life, 
she had sufficient skill to escape, and had she wished 
she might have done so alone, and then she alone 
would have been my husband’s wife, why then 
should she burden herself with such a load of diffi- 
culties, and meet the dangers of a thousand deaths, 
throwing away her own certainty of life to save 
me; and when we were on the hill side I could not 
walk a single step, did she not carry me through 
the thorny path till we came out on the high road, 
and when she had no more strength to carry me 
and the robbers were close upon us, I am sure that 
had it been a father or mother, a husband, brother, 
or child who had been with me, the chances are 
they would have left me and saved themselves, 
while she, seeing that we could not both escape, 
was unwilling to live alone, but chose to meet death 
in the same place as myself, when we were fortu- 
nately saved by her father and mother’s arrival. 
And then again, if they longed for my death in 
order that their daughter might become a principal 
wife, why should they save meP when I had tainted 
and was insensible, they had only to leave me and 
I must have died. But on the contrary, they have 
given me nourishment and medicine when 1 was 
faint, and prepared tea for me when | was thirsty, 
in 80 much benevolence and kindness how can there 
be hidden an atom of deception. Moreover, I used 
to say that marrying concubines and having children 
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by them would cause the family property to be 
given over to them, this now scareely concerns me 
at all, and as far as I can judge from the manner in 
which not only Keaou-choo treats me, but also from 
her father and mother’s kindness to me, it seems 
hard to believe that any child of herscould ever do 
otherwise than respect me as his father’s principal 
‘ wife; it appears to me that what my sister said was 
all truth and fact, while it was I that was entirely 
wrong and stupid.” From these thoughts she re- 
verted in her mind to the mdulgent way in which 
her sister had treated her husband, giving him con- 
cubines, and buying a set of female actors to amuse 
him and make him enjoy his home, while she on 
the contrary had in her jealousy sold every girl out 
of her husband’s house the moment she entered it, 
and so oppressed her husband that she had driven 
him to the most abject fear, and caused him to 
hate her in his heart, whilst he kept up an outward 
appearance of obeying her wishes, thus destroying 
all the afiection that ought to exist between hus- 
band and wife, and the happiness which would 
naturally arise from such affection. “ And again,” 
said she to herself, “ when it became his duty to go 
up to the capital for the examination, instead of 
looking upon it as a joyful occasion, I spent my days 
and nights suspecting him, and magnifying my fears 
till I came to believe them as realities. And then 
what right had I to make so much of a dream, and 
to start in pursuit of my husband without waiting 
even for daylight, determined that I would not 
stay my rage till I had wrought the death of the 
girl whom I considered the destroyer of my hap- 
piness. I little expected the punishment that was 
in store for me, and that not only should I be pun- 
ished myself, but that my wickedness would also 
bring death to my two servants and my slave girl; 
and even when I was in the robbers’ den, had it not 
been that I was alone and weak, I felt that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to compass 
the destruction of one who in my blind rage I hated 
as my enemy. Had I met her when I was sur- 
rounded with my servants I tremble to think how 
cruelly I might have treated this kind and gentle 
girl. Alas! I have been very wicked, I feel that 
death will not atone for my sins.” From her former 
conduct her thoughts returned to her present situa- 
tion, and she said, “ And now, though in a place of 
safety, my heart feels as if it were empty and of 
courage I have none left, my body too is so weak 
that I cannot keep from fainting, and I fear my 
life is uncertain from day to day. I am also so far 
from home, and have not a relation near me, should 
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I die who is to take my body back to Shaou-hing* 
or how am I to prevent being buried away from 
the tombs of my family.f The more she gave way 
to these thoughts, the more did she repent her for- 
mer wickedness, and the more she repented the 
more unhappy did she become, till from very an- 
guish of heart she burst into a flood of tears. This 
soon awoke Keaou-choo, who sat up and said, “Why 
do you give way to this sadness of heart, do you 
want anything I can get for you?” “ Nothing! 
nothing!” answered Shoo-chéng, “but I cannot 
endure the bitterness of my sorrow,” and so saying 
she fainted away. 

Keaou-choo now became alarmed, and supporting 
her in her arms called loudly for help. Her father 
and mother came in at once, and the latter feeling 
the face of the fainted patient exclaimed in a tone 
of fear that it was as hot as fire; her husband 
however reassured her by declaring that there was 
no danger; “ The fact is,” he added, ‘she has been 
delicately nurtured, and is quite unaccustomed to 
such fatigue and hardship, moreover, she has caught 
cold from exposure to the night air on the moun- 
tain, hence this state of fever.” He therefore pre- 
pared some medicine and mixed it in soup and told 
his daughter to make her swallow it, and to take 
great care of her, adding, that to-morrow he would 
call in a doctor to look at her, and then he hoped 
she would soon be well. Keaou-choo then did as 
he ordered, and forced the soup down her throat, 
at the same time calling on her to recover. After 
this she gradually recovered her senses, and seeing 
Keaou-choo and her mother standing by her bed 
side patiently tending her, her heart again became 
uneasy, but her illness left her without strength to 
protest against it. The medicine however had no 
effect, on the contrary, the next day she was still 
worse. On the following day Heu-heung called a 
doctor, who having felt her pulse and enquired her 
symptoms, assured him that there was no danger 
as yet for the life, “Indeed,” he said, “the disease 
does not lie in the body but in the mind, and drugs 
are to cure the body but the mind they cannot 
touch, and to attempt to do so would be a waste of 
labour; as I am here however,I will write a pre- 
scription.” This he did, and taking out some drugs 
gave them to Heu-heung to mix. But in spite of 
all this attention Shoo-chéng became daily worse 
and exceedingly anxious; and after twenty days had 
passed thus, finding herself getting weaker and 

* Her native city. 

+ Not to be buried in the family tomb is one of the 

greatest misfortanes that can happen to a Chinaman. 
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weaker, and seeing Keaou-choo waiting upon her day 
and night without showing any symptoms of fatigue, 
moreover, knowing that Heu-heung was spending 
money and undergoing great trouble on her account, 
and all without effect, she could not help giving 
way to melancholy reflections, and said to herself, 
“My disease has come to that stage that I cannot 
hope for a day of recovery, neither is there any 
chance of my ever again seeing the face of a relation. 
It were better then that I should die at once, and 
not go on thus delaying the evil day simply to be a 
burden upon others, and taking physic which can 
do no good.” Thinking thus, she gave free vent to 
her tears and wept without ceasing. Keaou-choo 
again came to the bed side and tried to comfort 
her; but Shoo-chéng taking her by the hand, said, 
‘My dearest sister, how can I thank you for your 
kindness; I had hopes at first that I might perhaps 
recover, and repay you for your benefits, but now I 
feel that I am sick to death, and that I can never be 
well again, the only thing I can pray for is a speedy 
release. You will thank your father and mother 
for me, for I do not feel equal to do it myself; and 
1 hope that in another life I may be able to return 
the goodness they have shewed me in this. I have 
still a last request to make, and I beg that you will 
listen to it; it is that you will, if you are with me 
to the end, if possible have my bones removed to 
my native place, for if I could feel that my brother 
and husband could look only on my coffin I should 
close my eyes in peace.” ‘Do not talk thus,” said 
Keaou-choo, “heaven watches over the good, and 
you will certainly recover.” “There is yet another 
thing,” continued Shoo-chéng, “I entirely depend 
upon you to look after the affairs of the house, and 
if you should have sons and daughters to carry on 
the succession and burn incense to their ancestors, 
you must have a heart enlarged and liberal, and not 
imitate me, who have been narrowminded and 
wicked. Be kind and attentive to my husband, and 
tell him not to grieve fur me, and not on the other 
hand to hate me, and though I cannot repay him in 
this life my spit will not forget him. When I 
left home I did so suddenly, and locked up the 
house, leaving an old woman servant to take care of 
it; here are the keys, which I will place in your 
charge. I have made a list of all the money and 
goods in the house and placed in a bookcase, where 
you will find it. The property outside the house, 
as land produce and such like, is all left in the 
charge of several servants, whose accounts will re- 
quire occasional looking into, and when my husband 
comes back of course all will be straightforward. 
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There is also a pair of jewelled birds, which were 
separated when my husband left home, the Yuen 
and the Yang* are now joined, but I fear the hus- 
band and wife will never meet again; I will also 
give them to you to take care of. I have now told 
you everything, and have only to prepare myself 
for the road I am going, and I beg you will not 
trouble yourself any more about me.” Keaou-choo 
hearing her speak thus, said, “ Do not talk so sadly, 
the doctor said there was no fear for your life, but 
that if you only took care of yourself, you would 
undoubtedly recover,” at the same time she could 
not restrain her tears, which ran down her face like 
water from a fountain. Henceforth she did not give 
her any more medicine, but morning and night 
attended to her wants, and when she had leisure she 
burnt incense and prayed that her own life might 
be shortened and the years given to Shoo-chéng. 

If you wish to know the end of Shoo-chéng’s ill- 


ness you must turn to the next chapter. 
—-)——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


We have said that Keaou-choo seeing how sick 
Shoo-chéng was, prayed for her day and night, but 
for some time it was without effect, as the illness 
rather increased than abated ; at last the idea struck 
her that she had read that a certain way to cure a 
person you loved of any serious illness, was to cut 
out a piece from your arm and give it them to eat 
without letting anyone know anything about it.° 
She therefore made up her mind that she would try 
to move heaven in this way, and waiting till nearly 
midnight in order to escape the observation of her 
parents, she burnt incense and candles, and prayed 
to heaven, then taking out a small sharp knife she 
cut a piece of flesh from her arm near the shoulder, 
and binding up the wound with cloth, made the 
flesh into soup, and waiting till Shoo-chéng woke 
up, took it to the bed side and gave it her to eat. 
Shoo-chéng, who of course had no idea of what it 
was composed, quietly took it all, and then went off 
to sleep again. 

But how could Keaou-choo do this without 
causing herself excessive pain, and being in such 
pain how could she thus quietly act as she did? It 
was because her virtue had excited the compassion 
of the heavenly spirits, and as it was her destiny to 
become a lady of the highest rank® of course they 
could not desert her, but coming to her help, pre- 
vented her feeling much pain. But already she had 
moved the spirits which pass to and fro on the earth 
regarding the actions of mankind, and they instant] 

“Chinese names of the birds. 


Note.—The figures inserted in the text refer to explanatory notes, which will be found elsewhere, 
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returned to the heavenly halls and laid before 
Shangti’ a statement of the virtuousdeed. Shang- 
ti said, “The original destiny of Shoo-chéng was 
that she should attain to the first rank, and receive 
patents" both for her husband and her children, and 
that she should live with her husband to a good old 
age, but because she has allowed a jealous mind to 
take posession of her, and has oppressed her husband, 
the years of her life have been shortened, she has 
been prevented from having any children, and it 
has been decreed that her end should be miserable. 
But now, fortunately for her, Keaou-choo has by 
her great piety moved the mercy of heaven and 
altered its decrees; and she herself has also shewn 
signs of repentance, but we fear her heart is not 
strong, and lest she should fall back to her old sins 
let the spirit of her mother be ordered to appear to 
her, in order to admonish her and arouse in her a 
determination to resist the promptings of jealousy. 
Should she listen and act conformably to her mo- 
ther’s advice, her former destiny shall be restored 
to her. As for Keaou-choo, her destiny is also that 
she shall be of the first rank, but as yet she is only 
@ concubine, and not a wife, and as such can only 
receive rank from her children and not from her 
husband; but on account of her having shewn such 
perfect goodness of heart, in praying night and day 
and cutting her own flesh, and being so entirely 
without a thought of self, (a virtue so seldom found 
in women,) Shoo-chéng should give up her own 
rank to her, and for ever treat her with the utmost 
kindness to prove her gratitude, and that she her- 
self may be held up for ever as a pattern to the 
women of the earth.” 

But to return to affairs terrestrial; Shoo-chéng 
after she had finished the soup prepared for her by 
Keaou-choo, fell into a profound slumber. Suddenly 
she saw her mother’s form enter the room, and 
coming to the bed side speak as follows: “I come 
my daughter to tell you that, on account of your 

jealousy and cruelty towards your husband, Shangti 
- has shortened your. life and deprived you of por- 
terity. But you have fortunately repented, and 
thanks to the prayers of your sister and to her 
cutting her own arm to cure you, you will in a few 
days entirely recover, and then by carefully guard- 
ing yourself there will yet be granted to you a 
rich husband and honourable children, and you may 
live with a concubine in perfect harmony, but you 
must never forget your sister’s kindness; I now re- 
turn, farewell.” Shoo-chéng suddenly seized hold 
of her sleeve to detain her, and exclaimed “ Where 
haye you been this long time my mother, wherice 
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do you now come and whither are you going.” Her 
mother, shaking her off, said, “{ have as you must 
know been dead a long time, your life is entirely 
dependent on the kindness of the Heu family in 
saving it, and you must look upon fhem as father 
and mother, and not think of me.” Shoo-chéng 
again tried to detain her, but was pushed back, and 
suddenly awaking found that it was but a dream. 
“ My mother,” thought she, “has been dead more 
than ten years, why has she come to me to-day in 
a dream, making my very hair stand on end with 
fear, and saying that my sickness would be cured 
by my sister's prayers and by her having cut the 
flesh off her own arm for my sake. It seems tc me 
that by ‘my sister’ she must mean Keaou-choo, 
and if she has prayed for me she only adds to kind- 
ness which I can never repay; but to talk about 
cutting her arm, this is a thing one hears of as being 
done by very dutiful children in olden times, how 
should she, who has received no kindness from me 
but has on the contrary shown me much, be willing 
thus to copy their example and sacrifice her own 
body for my advantage. If I were to ask her, and 
she has really done so, she would never be willing 
to tell me; the only thing I can do is to wait and 
see if I do really get better, and then I will find 
some means of discovering whether she has or has 
not done so. If she has acted thus towards me she 
is no longer a sister by friendship, but must be as 
my own sister, and I ought to give up to her and 
make her the principal wife, and bow to her parents 
as my own father and mother aud wait upon them 
to the end of my life, then I might be able ina 
slight degree to return their benefits tome. And 
then, my mother said that my husband should be 
rich and my children honourable, can such a thing 
be coming to me.” With such thoughts as these 
her mind became insensibly filled with joy, and she 
took her heart full of sorrows and cast them into 
the Eastern seas. nd they disappeared. 

Now this, although brought about by the agency 
of a dream, was really the work of cutting the arm, 
for it was this which moved heaven, and afterwards 
came the dream. From this day the strength of 
the disease became daily less, and Shon-~"éng see- 
ing the words of the dream verified Ix ume very 
happy. Keaou-choo was also delighted, for she saw 
her act of piety had been accepted, and she attended 
to Shoo-chéng with more assiduity than ever. In 
the course of twelve or fourteen days the patient 
was able to leave her bed and to enjoy her food; 
Heu-heung seeing this took great pains to procure 
delicate things for her to eat, to tempt her appetite. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO “A CURE FOR JEALOUSY.” 
By Cmarirs CARROLL, Esq. 


9. LaDy OF THE HIGHEST RANK.— There are 
nine grades oferank, distinguished by the buttons 
worn on the cape, they are as follows: 1. Trans- 
parent red button. 2, Coral. 8. Light blue. 4. 
Dark blue. 6. Crystal. 6. White opaque. 7. 
Plain gold. 8and9. Flowered gold. A Mandarin’s 
wife is of the same rank as himself. The reason 
the spirit should be supposed to take any notice of 
the earthly rank, arises from the Chinese belief in 
metempsychosis and a system of rewards and punish- 
ments in one life for the good deeds or sins commit- 
ted in a former state. The soul therefore that 
animates the body of a man of high rank must have 
been formerly the soul of a very good man, and the 
owner is hence entitled to a greater degree of atten- 
tion and care than one who in a former life has been 
& great sinner, and whose punishment is that his 
soul in this life inhabits the body of a beggar. A 
great reward of a woman is that her soul should be 
permitted in a future age to pass into the body of a 
nian, the simple fact of being a woman, being con- 
sidered toa certain degree a disgrace. 

This note will also explain passages in which 
reference is made to the future life as a state in 
which benefits unrepayed in this life may be re- 

warded. 

10. SHanat1.—The supreme deity in the Chinese 
mythology. The other gods and spirits act under 
his orders, that is to say those of China do, but he 
is said to have no control whatever over the gods 
of other countries; for instance, the numerous Bud- 
dhas whose worship has been imported into China 
from India, are said to act independently of him; 
neither is he omniscient nor omnipresent. How then 
can it be correct to translate the name of God into 
Chinese by using the word Shangti, or to publish 
and spread indiscriminately a bible without a single 
note orexplanation, in which our Saviour is declared 
to be the son of a Chinese spirit of limited authority 
and power, and possessed of none of the infinite 
attributes of Jehovah. The only bible however, 
possessed by the Chinese, is the one in which this 
use is made of the word Shangti. We believe how- 
ever, that an annotated edition is in course of pre- 
paration; a thing much to be desired. 

11. Patents oF Ranx.—These are granted to 
Mandarins for the benefit of their relatives, and 
confer the same grade as that held by them. They 
are given to wives, fathers, and mothers, but cannot 
be held by a concubine except in the capacity of 
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mother. She must therefore wait till her children 
be grown up, and should one of them obtain an ap- 
pointment from Government, she, as his mother, 
will also receive rank and be allowed to wear the 
insignia belonging to it. The children of concubines 
are looked upon as equal to those of wives and 
share inheritances with them. 

12, SHORTENING LiFE.— The Chinese believe 
that to suffer one of superior rank to kneel to you 
will certainly shorten your life, and may even cause 
death on the spot. This idea is founded on the story 
of a man and his wife, who though of low degree, 
had it in their power to befriend an orphan of a 
very noble house ; he, in gratitude, fell on his knees 
and offered to wait upon and serve them as a child 
of their own, whereupon, the legend goes on to say, 
they both fell down dead. 

13, BRoKEN sILvER.—The ordinary currency of 
China is copper or iron cash, the former averaging 
in value from 900 to 1,100 to the dollar (4s. 10d.), 
and the latter from 10,000 and upwards even as 
high as 20,000 or 22,000. Dollars are received on 
small payments according to the day’s market value 
in cash, and in large payments by weight and fine- 
ness of metal. Shoes (so called from their shape) 
of pure silver (called sycee silver) are also used, 
indeed all dollars paid into the Custom-house and 
other public offices are instantly melted down into 
shoes of the weight of about fifty ¢aels or ounces 
each. Broken silver is also much in use in some 
provinces, being weighed out in the minutest par- 
ticles, and for the purchase of the smallest articlea, 
but its use must be attended with much difficulty, 
and one would think there would be endless squab- 
bles about the turn of the scale, the fineness of the 
silver, and such questions. 

14. HooLEr.—The hoolee is an animal generally 
described as being somewhat like a fox in appear- 
ance. They have the power of assuming any shape 
and appearance which may suit their convenience, 
and are immortal. It is said that if they practice 
great self-denial, and a proper course of conduct, 
they are rewarded at the expiration of a thousand 
years by being transformed into genii. 

15. BULLET Bows.—An ancient weapon which 
was used to discharge a bullet instead of an arrow, 
probably of the shape of a crossbow. They are 
frequently mentioned in old books treating of for- 
mer times, and were generally in use as lately as 
600 or 600 years back. 
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THE PHRYGIAN, ETRUSOAN, &c., AND CAUCASO-TIBETAN. 
By Hype Cuiarg, Esq., For. Sec. and Sec. for Comparative Philology ‘of the Ethnoloyical Society. 


The statements of the classic authors as to the 
languages of Asia Minor and Italy are confused, and 
it has been difficult for modern investigators to 
obtain any satisfactory results in the endeavour to 
ascertain the eastern relations. The Rev. Robert 
Klis has laboured for an Armenian origin, but this 
is necessarily a hopeless task. Had he followed the 
Caucasian indications he obtained they might have 
led him more safely. 

The Phrygians, Cappadocians, Lydians, Carians, 
Lycians, Thracians, and Etruscans, occupied a 
decided Caucaso-Tibetan area, and there is therefore 
the chance of some of them being successors of the 
earlier races, The materials at present available 
are very defective, but the conclusions to be obtained 
are more or less strong for the Caucaso-Tibetan 
connexion, as the following shew :— 


God—Bagnios, Phrygian. bedshee, Lesghian. 
Aesar, aisoi, Etruscan. ancha, Abkhas, 
kvysser, Kuralu. 
Medeus, Lydian. ghmerti,Georgian. des- 
hokmedi (creator), Geo. 
King—Balen, Phry. Baal, Cauca.-Tib. uphali, 
Geo., lord, chief. - 
Palmus, Lyd. mephe, meuphe, Geo. 
ee Lyd. (Queen of Lydia). uphali, 
eo., ‘chief, lord, lady.’ 

Water—bedu, Phry. veets, Swan. This affords 
the well known river form of Beetis, and 
the reverse form of Duba and Deva with 
their affixes. 

Spring—Zeuman, Phry., dzeh (water), Abkhas. 

‘ind—Ante, Etrus. Nyahvi, Geo. 

Farth—Mous, Lyd. Mitza, Geo. Misa, mussa, 
Lesghian. Mati, mali, in Nepaulese roota, 

Cold—Glouros, Phry. Okro, Geo. 

&. vue—Gissa, Carian. Kwa, Geo. 

Thrattes, Thracian. Rodi, Geo. 


Fire—Verse, Etrus. A Caucaso-Tibetan root 
shown in Georgian and in the names Vesta 
and Vesuvius. 


Heaven—Falandum, Etrus. Voo atay, Circassian. 


Child, Son—Tedeeme, Lycian. Timmeer (son), 
Lesghian. 


RBov—Agalletor, Etrus. Akhali (new, young), 
Geo. Chvalay, Circas. 


}eard--Azinon, Phry. Saral, Kurali. Tswery, Geo 
War—Harman, Phry. Ami, Geo. 
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Bread—Bekos, Phry. Kcho, Lesghian. Makh, 
Tushi. Michel, Alti Kesek. 

Town—Deba, Thra. Daba, Geo. Thebai, Cau-Tib 

Garden—Ganos, Phry. Qana (cultivated field), 
Geo. This is possibly a Caucas.-Tib. town 
name. 

Goat—Kapra, Etrus. Thkavi, Geo. 

Attagos, Phry. Thkavi, thikhi, thkhi, Geo. 
Sheep—Ma, Phry. Mazza, Les. Duma, Geo. 
Fox—Ouanon, Phry. Willi (wolf), Kurali. 
Eagle--Antar, Etrus, Arthsiri, Geo. 
Hawk—Aracus, Etrus. Kori (vulture), Geo. 
Crane—Ginis, Etrus. Ikvi (duck), Geo. 
Three—Zal, Etrus. Sami, Geo. Shee, Circas. 

Kiri, Thochu, 
Four—Huth, Etrus. Othkhi, Geo. Ukh, Les. 
Five—Ki, kiem, Etrus. Khuthi, Geo. 

Six—Sa, sas, Etrus. Ekusi, Geo. As, Lazic. 
Seven—Be(m)ph, Etrus. Shwidi, Geo. 


It will be observed that most of these analogies 
are from the Georgian, Swan, and Lazic, and that 
Lesghian and Circassian which come next, serve in 
furnishing roots to the Paleogeorgian language. I 
consider the Phrygian, Lydian, Carian, Lycian, 
Thracian, and Etruscan languages to be assignable 
to the Caucaso-Tibetan group. 

Ethnological considerations all point the same 
way. The Etruscans and the nations of Asia Minor 
had recognized eastern relations. They have it is 
true been connected with the Armenians, and on 
the assumption that the Armenians are an Aryan 
population, some confusion had arisen. The ancient 
Armenians were Caucaso-Tibetans, and only ac- 
quired an Indo-European language, as did the 
Persians on the Aryan invasion. There is a com- 
munity of ethnological type among the Georgians, 
the Caucasians, the Armenians, and the Persians, 
aud this type is very different from that of the 
Western Europeans. The solution of the difficulty 
is to separate those Eastern nations, to treat them 
as Caucaso-Asiatic, and to leave the Western na- 
tions as the special representatives of the Aryan 
type. These phenomena of change of language are 
as natural in history as the changes of empire, but 
& population does not always become extinct with 


its language. 
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KIUKIANG AND ITS VICINITY. 


(The following interesting account of some of the most beau- 
net La of China is reprinted from the London and China 
eleqraph., 


We started from Hankow, on the Yangstze, on one 
of the river steamboats, at four in the morning. The 
country was flat smd uninteresting for many a league, 
but, about noon, we saw some really fine hills, with a 
waterfall or mountain-stream leaping from rock to rock 
down a picturesque gorge. To this succeeded mound- 
like heights, laid out in terraces and bristling with 
corn. An illustration of the thrifty husbandry of the 
Chinese was here afforded by the natives scattering 
wood-ashes in the spaces between the rows of corn, 
and planting there the secds of the cotton-plant. By 
the time the corn is cut, the cotton seeds will have 
_germinated. Two crops a year are thus secured, but 
the process is too exhaustive of the soil for English 
ideas. About 240 miles from Hankow we passed a 
magnificent mass of gran‘te rock, precipitous towards 
the river, but descending on the other side in @ series 
of plateaux until it was lost in the plain. After eleven 
hours’ steaming we arrived at Kiukiang. The foreign 
hongs are not half so numerous as at Hankow, and the 
native city bears no comparison in point of population, 
being under 120,000. The suburbs are all in ruins, 
but the sites of pagodas, temples, and large buildings 
are still pointed out. Such is the condition of every 
city in this province, and generally throughout China. 
Hankow, which rises ever and anon from its ashes, is 
quite anexception. Therest of the country has suffered 
severely from the insurrectionary spirit which the Gov- 
ernment is too idle or too powerless to check. A hand- 
some stone church, capable of scating 100 to 150 
persons, and furnish ed with pulpit, lectern, harmonium, 
and stained-glass windows, stands in one of the prin- 
cipal cross-roads of the foreign concession. There is @ 
thoroughly English home-look about the building, and 
it is disappointing to know that it has not been used 
for public worship for a long time. The Kiukiang shops 
are celebrated for their crockery, and Cantonese shops, 
with foreign goods, abound, their door-ways being in- 
fested with beggars, whose habits are too revolting to 
be believed except by eye-witnesses. There are many 
country walks about Kiukiang, through lanes radiating 
in every direction and abounding in woodbine, wild- 
rose, and a hundred varicties of wild flowers. ‘‘ The 
Mandarin’s Grave,” five miles from the city, is well 
worth a visit. As we ascend the hills we get a partial 
view of the Poyang Lake, which may be said to receive 
the running waters of the whole province. The ap- 
proach to the grave is very striking. We pass under a 
three-arched pailow, or memorial arch, and ascend by 
a flight of steps to the tombs. Some fine plane and 
ash trees form an avenue and enclosure, and there is a 
noble laurel, fifteen or twenty feet in girth, and of 
great height, whose glossy green leaves possess at this 
eason astrong camphoraceous odour and taste. Behind 
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the tombs of the mandarins are several tablets in com 

memoration of the celebrated philosopher Tsow Taye, 
whose system is partially illustrated in the sculpture 
on the slabs. First there is a homogeneous ball, em- 
blematic of primeval chaos ; this is next represented as 


separating into the Yin and the Yang, or the male and 


female principles of nature, by the union of which the 
five ‘‘ elements "—earth, fire, wood, water, and metal 
—are believed to be generated, according to the gene- 
rally received Chinese cosmogony. 

The European community have a pleasant samme! 
retreat in a bungalow erected near the Leen How Tung, 
or Lilly Grotto, in the hills about nine miles from the 
city. Many of the low cliffs and banks along the road 
are of a dull red colour, full of gas-holes, and appear 
to be volcanic. 

The rice, when it has sprouted, grass-like, to the 
length of four or five inches, in the original beds, is 
transplanted to the permanent locks, where it grows 
rapidly in from three to four inches of water. This is 
the time for transplanting. It is ripe for the sickle in 
the month of August, or within two months from the 
date of transplanting. In the lanes and roadside hedges 
we observed the privet, the holly, the arbutus, the 
mountain ash, and the aspen. Froma handsome bridge 
of stone, in the interstices of which grow the bitter 
sweet, white phlox, wild strawberry, and yellow stone- 
cross, we obtain a view of an expansive vale, bounded, 
towards the city, by a broad sheet of fresh water, 
studded with mountains, and covered with fine standing 
crops‘of wheat and barley. The villages, embedded 
in trees, and a mountain stream, diverging into many 
channels, gave a charm to the landscape, which did not 
seem 80 very foreign-looking after all ; indeed, it vividly 
recalled to my memory the vale of Grasmere, while the 
very counterparts of Knabscar and Helmcrag hung 
overhead. ‘The women, too, appeared more gentle and 
feminine than their sisters in Hankow, and the style 
in which they dress their hair is strikingly different, 
it being brushed straight back, and gathered into a 
high peak behind. 

Wild flowers—Meadow Rue, Garlic, Clematis, Guel- 
der Rose, Cotton Weed, Yellow Fumitory, Hemp Nettle, 
Saxifrage, and Patentilla—flourish here, together with 
an immense variety of ferns, amongst which we identi- 
fied the Northern Fern, Polypody and Common 
Bracken, Bladder Fern, Harts-tongue, Male and Fe- 
male Shield Fern, Asplenium, Adiantium, Nigrum, 
and Trichomanes, and the Royal Fern. The view 
down the vale at sunset was magnificent. We slept 
that night, with the murmur of innumerable cascades 
gounding in our eara, in the bungalow, which the shel- 
ter of the surrounding hill leaves in the deepest shade, 
until about 8 a.M. About 6 a.m., the woodmen, with 
knives like reaping-hooks, and poles tipped with iron, 
began their work. They cut the young wood one day, 
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and carry it away the next. By 3 p.m. they begin to 
descend the hills with their loads which bring them 
coolie’s wages, about 200 cash per day. They have to 
make no payment for forest rights, and the hilly regions, 
as in most parts of China, are rapidly growing bare 
and desolate under their hands. 

We saw several specimens of the Tung Yew tree, 
which yields a very valuable oil used in japanwork and 
by cabinet makers. One of their principal varnishes 
is said to be made by boiling this oil with oxide of 
iron. Its large palmate leaf, green, smoothly polished 
bark, marked by the depression of fallen leaves, and 
tricoceous fruit, distinguish this tree asa member of 
the Spurgewort order. The Croton and Castor Oil 
plants, and the Tallow Tree (Stillingia Sebifera) are 
also members of the same natural order found in this 
neighbourhood. The hed of the stream is strewn with 
immense rocks of gneiss and greywacke, as hard and 
as slippery as ironstone. A more romantic spot can- 
not be imagined than the upper waterfall, half-an- 
hour’s walk from the bungalow. There is a huge 
boulder, cleft in twain by the force of its fall, but, 
from its hardness, retaining the perfect shape of the 
original rent in the opposite halves, though it is pro- 
bably many centuries since it was dislodged from the 
heights above. Beetles and butterflies of brilliant hues 
and countless varieties abound on the mountain we 
ascended. 

Just above the waterfall there is a tiny, rubble-built, 
tile-roofed cot, containing a stone altar and a painted 
image of the Dragon God, a sort of Chinese Neptune, 
who is supposed to be supreme in pools, rivers, and 
the sea. Incense sticks were burning before the image, 
and a mat was provided for its devotees to kneel on. 
The question suggests itself—may not some of the 
practices of the Romish Church have been borrowed 
from the traditions of such remote and sequestered 
shrines as this, which abound in the Far East? At 
the confluence of three streams in the valley we came 
upon a square mass, like solid masonry, blocking the 
way with architrave and a pediment, bulging and 
rounded, to the thickness of a ship's mast. Above the 
rocks are castellated natural ramparts, as sharp as 
needles, reminding us of the Aiguilles of the Swiss 
Alps. Still ascending, we reach the imposing Solomon’s 
Seat, with large ovate parallel-veined leaves, and 
axillary drooping white flowers—the Clematis, or Tra- 
veller’s Joy, and the Royal Fern; the pretty little 
Lapsana Communis, or Nipple-wort ; a species of Smi- 
lax, or Sarsaparilla plant; a splendid Saxifrage, with 
extravagantly elongated inferior petals; a species of 
Mallow; the Comaram Palustre, or marsh Cinque-foil ; 
® rosaceous plant with heath-like pinkish-white flowers; 
the Gladiolus, or Cornflag ; and Wisteria, a shrub cul- 
tivated in all the Botanic gardens of Europe, being 
edmirably adapted for training along walls, and pro- 
ducing an amazing display of crimson flowers. 
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At the height of 2,000 feet the character of the rock 
was entirely changed, being composed of micaceous 
shale and friable sand-stone grit. Here I seemed to be 
just within a few steps of the summit, when lo! follow- 
ing the path, and reaching the shoulder of the hill, 
height on height, like Alp on Alp, became apparent ; 
their lofty peaks seemed as high above me as ever, with 
the cloud-rack resting on the grass. Here I found a 
specimen of the Stop-awhile Acacia, bristling with 
spines, which, however, are really abortive branches, 
like a hawthorn bush, and much more formidable, the 
spines being upwards of three inches in length and coni- 
cal, thick and pointed, like Minie bullets. The 
branches have a curious tendency to convolution, or 
twisting inwards, upon themselves, and woe to the 
twig or brig that once gets within its stealthy coil! The 
shrub is as full of dead wood and withered branches as 
if it were the counterpart of Saturn, devouring its own 
children ; while the graceful and delicate foliage above, 
contrasting with the contorted thorns below, suggest 
recollections of the Laocoon. 

We observed a creeper with large cordate leaves, with 
no other means of attachment to the flint-faced rock 
than minute sucker-like fleshy bodies, which aggluti- 
nate themselves (so to speak) with the fibres of moss, 
gangermannia, and lichen growing beneath, and so 
float and grow, and grow and float, bound down, as it 
were, rather than rooted to the spot. : 

Here I found a variety of Alocasia of the Arum and 
Taro family, with a crown of thirteen ovate-lanceolate 
leaves, having long thread-like points, beautifully 
chequered culm and scape containing the inflorescence 
—the maturing pollen evolving palenpable heat at the 
time—the whole plant being about three feet high. 
Here, too, was a centiped, three inches long, marked 
with sixty-four pretty yellow bands, and as many articu- 
lations, each with two pairs of hooked feet on either 
side, the total number being 256. The native name 
corresponds with ours, Peh choh tsung, or ‘hundred- 
footed insect.’ A number of boys, out for a holiday, 
accompanied me in a search for the eggs of certain 
Gasterapodons Mollusca, and we collected about a dozen 
perfect miniatures of the egg of the common fowl, 
somewhat less than a garden pea in size. 

Several inscriptions on the different Temples of the 
Dragon King are decipherable, though not very instruc- 
tive. They run thus: ‘‘When the clouds gather, it 
will rain” (a very Delphic prediction) ; ‘‘the majestic 
spirit of the Dragon Deity will certainly influence the 
elements as you desire;” ‘‘may the Rain-spirit go 
abroad over the earth;” ‘‘may favouring gales blow 
under the whole Heavens;” ‘‘The mountain stream 
has a pleasant sound ;’’ ‘‘The Dragon Grotto is the 
haunt of Genii,” etc., etc. The Ribbon-grass and Red- 
mace grow luxuriantly up here; and we passed a de- 
lightful thicket of Chesnut copse, with Woodbine-boz, 
and Barberry, and the lustrous Silver Birch. Among 
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tue plants we noticed the Enchanter’s Nightshade, the 
Nasturtium or Indian Cress, the Mountain Fern, the 
Hymenophyllum, or Filmy Fern, and the Verbascum, 
or Flannel-plant. Two distinct specics of bamboo grow 
here ; one, the woody branch species, which throws out 
a succession of leafy branches from opposite sides of the 
trunk at intervals of a foot, looks very graceful and 
feathery at a distance ; the other, at present leafless, 
running up toa height of thirty feet, and as flexible as 
a fishing rod, with nothing but its beautiful green bark 
to indicate that it is living, produces the edible sprouts 
gathered at this season. The young shoots, growing in 
pairs above the rings of the trunk, are just beginning 
to show themselves, bursting their protective sheathes, 
the lowermost first. These sheathes are about a foot 
long, and adhere closely to the upper margin of the 
internode ; when they have served their purpose they 
are forced off by the growing shoots. 

In the green retreats of this bamboo grove I came 
upon a woodman’s hut, formed of sticks and dry grass. 
His bed consisted of a layer of straw, laid upon some 
stones, and his only furniture was a fliut and stecl and 
some iynitable paper. Just outside the door, on the 
face of the cliffs, were three rough unhewn stones, 
erected tablet fashion, but without any inscription or 
image. A horizontal slab lay between, and, in front, 
were the remains of numerous incense sticks and the 
ashes of paper-money, burnt in honour of the Deity. 
Were these the offerings of some devout adorer of the 
Great Spirit, or was the worshipper merely chin-chining 
the stones, or the hill where they are laid? The an- 
cient Egyptians worshipped the garlic and the leck, 
and the Chinese worship the melon to this day. After 
sunset we observed some glowworms, which the natives 
at firet took for the ghosts of the departed. 

At eight next morning I started for the Loo Shan 
mountain, the highest point being 5,000 fect above the 
level of the river. I think there is no better travelling 
provision for pedestrians than cheese and brea:l, or 
hiscuit and tea ; it answered our purpose uncommonly 
well. We saw two varicties of the Chesnut, the Alder, 
Vak, Laburnum, Hawthorn, Hazel, Vaccinium, Wild 
Rose, and Portugal Laure], and heard the flute-like 
note of the /Zwang-choh, which may possibly he some 
variety of the canary. <A fresh cool breeze blows on 
these heights, and we obtained a magnificent view of 
the narrow valley from which we ascended, and the 
great plain beyond, diversified by clusters of little 
mound-like green hills, and watered by innumerable 
rivulcts, flowing on to the lakes below, and intersecting 
in their progress broad tracts of standing corn. <At 
intervals, in the cloud-rack, we could trace the line of 
shore—Kiukiang with its foreign hongs, and, to the 
right, the fine seven-storicd Pagoda. Like a great 
gleaming girdle, the river encloses the view and meets 
the distant horizon. Some of the peaks and heights 
beyond us are rugged and bare, but most of them are 
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smoothly enamelled with herbage and shrubs; the 
projecting points of rock are formed of flint-stone and 
hard mica-schist. Ina cave or hollow underneath an 
immense slab of gneiss we found four images carved in 
sandstone, but mutilated and overgrown with lichen. 
Two of them looked like helmeted warriors, with gir- 
dies and flowing robes. The features were long and 
oval, of an Indian rather than a Chinese type. A new 
head had been cut for one of these, and the new ma- 
terial contrasted badly with the old. The largest of 
the four was an imaye of Fuh or Buddha, about two 
feet in height. The features are long and oval, the 
ears large, and the hair long. He sits with one leg 
crossed over the other, and wearing a loose priest's robe 
with wide sleeves and open bosom, pantaloons, shoes, 
and a foliated crown with a miniature of the coming 
Buddha inthe crest. Before him there area stone | 
trough, for incense sticks, and slips of stone bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ When the rain does not come oppor- 
tunely pray to Buddha.” 

We reached the bare summit of Cock’s Head moun- 
tain, so named from a peculiarly-shaped mass of rock, 
poised on a very narrow base, three hours and a half 
after we left the bungalow. There was no higher point 
within view, but we afterwards learnt that we were still 


1,000 feet below the highest point: across the farther 
valley, hidden in mist, lay the triple peak of Loo Shan, 


We commenced the descent at noon, and, after some 
500 fect we rashly forsook the beaten track for the 
course of the torrent, which we resolved to follow, 
hoping thus to make a short cut to the bungalow. But 
like many other ‘‘short cuts,” it proved a long one in 
the end and perilous in the extreme. The gorge pre- 
scented the appearance of a miniature grove of cae by 
Oak, Birch, and Chesnut, with Elder and Azalia bushes, 
Wild Rose, and Bramble, and a profusion of wild flow- 
ers. We noticed the Wisteria and Laburnum shrubs, 
the Senecio Speciosus, Corydalis or YeYow Fumitory, 
Ornithogallum or Star of Bethlehem, Greater Snap- 
dragon, Potentilla Graticosa, Stellaria Graminca, Pha- 
seolius Radiatus, and Actea Racemosa. Here we swung 
down a ledge of rocks, by the aid of some overhanging 
boughs, and quenched our thirst at a spring, from 
Which, perhaps, mortal man never drank before. Here 
we found a four-square basin, into which pours water, 
as clear as crystal, over a natural breast-work of pure 
white marble. And here was a spotted snake, ten or 
twelve feet long, fondling and trying to rouse again to 
life the exanimate form of one of her young serpent 
brood. The water pours down a precipice of forty feet 
here, and we had to reclimb the hill, and descend again 
ata lower point with infinite labour and pains. At 
length we struck into the mountain path, and soon 
overtook some woodmen returning with their daily load. 
These we followed to the bungalow, which we reached 
at 3.15 1.M., thoroughly used up with our exertions. 
In spite of our fatigue, however, we managed to return 
to Kiukiang the same evening, having thoroughly en- 
joyed our excursion, which is a delightful and inspirit- 
ing change from the monotony of Shanghai or Hankow 
in the spring or autumn of the year. The temperature 
is at all times eight or nine degrees lower than at those 
cities of the plain, and the district offers a field of ex- 

loration and observation to the botanist and the geo- 
ogist which is probably unsurpassed in China. 
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Handbook for the Student of Chinese 
Buddhiem. By the Rev. J. Eitel, London Mis- 
sionary Society. Hongkong: Lane, Crawford & Co. 

Perhaps there could be no more complete informa- 
tion of Horne Tooke’s theory about “words” viz., 
“that they are either signs of some sensible object 
or else of other words which were signs of sensible 
objects,” than is found in the history of Buddhist 
philosophical speculation. The result of centuries 
of wrangling and contention was this, “that all 
things which admit of definition (in words) are as 
& dream, a phantom, a bubble, a shadow, as the 
lightning flash or the dew,” (Vajra Chhédika Satra 
xxxii). That is to say, that words were only de- 
signed to define (or we might say more correctly 
“are only capable of defining”) sensible phcenomena; 
and the unreality of these (as the Buddhist con- 
tends) renders the use of all words vain and contra- 
dictory. And yet strange to say one object of Bud- 
dhist worship is the “Divinity of Speech,” or 
“ Language ”—Vach or Avalokitéshwara,—or as the 
Chinese have rendered it, “ Kwan shai yin.” So 
contradictory is practice to theory. 

These remarks have been suggested by the char- 
acter of the work before us, a Dictionary of Chinese- 
Sanskrit phrases, found in Buddhigt books. 

It is now seventeen years since the publication of 
M. Stans. Julien’s “ Histoire de la vie de Hiouen 
Thsang.” This work, the first complete one of its 
kind, established the character of the Buddhism (or, 
as some people call it, the Foism) of China; it at 
once became a subject for critical study. To under- 
stand, however, the contempt in which “Chinese 
Buddhism” was then held, we may briefly allude to 
8 circumstance which occurred just before M.Julien’s 
work saw the lizht. It was in 1847 that a paper 
appended in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, written by Major Anderson, the object of 
which was to shew that the Si-yu-ki of Hiouen 
Thsang was 8 forgery, or a modern re-translation 
from the Persian or Arabic of Edrisi. So incredible 
was it then considered that Chinese Literature 
could afford any independent information or supply 
any reliable facts connected with Indian history or 
antiquities. And now in the year 1871 we have a 
book published by Major Alex. Cunningham on the 
‘* Ancient Geography of India.” And what is it— 
but a pure study of Hiouen Thsang! The most 
difficult questions relating to Alexander’s Campaign 
are settled by reference to the Chinese. The 
Chronology of the Native Dynasties is corrected 
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from the same source. Tho language, climate, and 
products of the country, are all illustrated by quo- 
tations from the much despised Chinese Pilgrim! 
Such a vast and entirely new field for study has 
been opened out since the time when Rémusat first 
published the outline of the Voyages, which Stans. 
Julien filled up in his masterly style, in 1851 and 
following years. 

The publication of Stans. Julien’s “ Méthode pour 
déchiffrer les noms Sanskrits” in 1861, was the 
crowning effort of this accomplished Sinologue to 
render the exact study of Chinese Buddhism not 
only possible but comparatively easy. There is no 
occasion to speak about the value of this work, it 
is already in the hands of every student of the 
Chinese language. 

Mr. FEitel in the work before us has undertaken 
to follow in the steps of the French author ; and he 
has shewn his fitness for the task. The Sanskzit- 
Chinese Dictionary which forms the principal por- 
tion of the “W[andbook” is a carefully arranged 
digest of information gathered from native authori- 
ties, and also from the pages of Burnouf, Julion, and 
other eminent writers on the subject. We have 
first the Sanskrit term, and then equivalents in 
Chinese (in native character), Pali, Mongolian, 
Thibetan, and occasionally in Singhalese and Bur- 
mese. Following this, is an exegetical or critical. 
enquiry into the subject of the particular word or 
term under examination ; the information thus sup- 
plied to the student is of a varied and yet of a very 
trustworthy character. 

Following this first part, isa Ohinese Index, ar- 
ranged according to the Radicals; a most useful 
addition to the work. By means of this Index the- 
student may at once find the explanation of terms: 
met with in native Buddhist books, and not only. 
explanations, but the Sanskrit or Pali equivalents. 
The value of sich a means of verification will be 
appreciated by all who have hitherto had to scarch 
through the pages of the Lotus or the Lalita Vistara, 
etc., to find the information here so readily acquired. 

Follow this, are other Indexes of Pali, Mongolian, 
Singhalese, Siamese, and Burmese, Buddhiat terms. 
These various collections will be of extensive use 
to the students of the several languages included 
in them, and will conduce to a thorough knowledge: 
of “Comparative Buddhism.” 

Mr. Eitel has in one or two cases admitted into: 
his columns what appear to be contradictory state~ 
ments. Under the heading “ Vasumitra” e. g., we: 
find it stated that the third Buddhist Synod was- 
held under Kanishka 3.c. 153, whilst under the 
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heading of “ Kanishka” we find the reign of that 
monarch placed 15 s.c.—45 a.p. Again we find 
Vasubandhu described as the twenty-first Patriarch 
and his date about 117 a.p., whilst Nagardjuna the 
fourteenth Patriarch is dated 194 a.p. 

Under the heading Ekas’ringa Richi, Mr. Eitel 
states that this ascetic by the snares of a bad wo- 
man lost his “reason;” but in the account com- 

‘monly given of this event the Chinese explanation 
is, he lost his spiritual power of trddhs (riddhi). 

Again, Mr. Eitel confuses the word Karma, as it 
means “ works” (nieh), with the common expres- 
sion “ tso fa,” which, explained in the Pratimdéksha, 
is equivalent to the “Sangha-Kamma” of the 
Southern schools, that is, a convocation of five 
priests for the purpose of “ making laws.” 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Eitel can 
speak of the Shing-tau-ki edited by Wang-Puh as 
“a popular extract from the Lalita Vistara” (p.109). 
The latter work, as it is placed before us in Europe, 
stops short at the period when Sikya began to 
preach at Benares; whereas the aphorisins of Wang- 
Puh carry us not only beyond the death of Sakya, 
but into the history of many of the Patriarchs. 
Besides, it is proved from the commentary that 
Wang-Puh principally followed the Maha pari Nir- 
vana Satra as his authority. We should also like 
to make a remark on our author’s assertion that 
Sakya “substitutel his downright atheism in the 
place of all that near pantheistic in Brahmanic dog- 
ma” (p. 113). If the expanded teaching, or even 
the primitive doctrine of Buddhism, was atheistic, 
we confess we have read the testimony of the Chi- 
nese Siitras wrongly. “It is essential to atheism to 
make senseless matter the sole original of all things” 
(Cudworth’s Intellectual System, i. 202). But Bud- 
dhism so far from tracing “all things” to “matter” 
as their original, denies the reality of matter; but 
it nowhere denies the reality of “existence.” “Great 
King, said Nagasena to Melinda, Nirwana #s.” And 
the entire argument of the latest Satras is to prove 
that all living things (yih-tsai-sang) possess the 
one nature of Buddha. This is certainly not athe- 
ism. We allow, however, that Sikya never reached 
the idea of a personal and self-existent God; that 
was beyond his ken. Nevertheless, he sought for 
it; he discarded with horror the idea that Brihma, 
or Indra, or any other of the Devas, could be the 
Supreme Deity—he stript from them the imperfec- 
tion of death, and birth, and change, and he hoped 
to find God; he only found an intangible and mean- 
ingless abstraction. 

And finally, why does Mr. Eitel persist in that 
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translation of the word Bédhisatwa which is found 
in some other places, as “ intelligence being in pos 
session of one’s affections” (hioh yeou tsing) ? 
Surely “ yeou tsing ”* is merely the equivalent of 
“ pudgala,” or if “ yeou” be taken as a copulative 
then “‘ tsing” would correspond with “ sattwa ;” in 
either case the entire expression would signify “ wis- 
dom and real existence,” or as we might say “Incar- 
nate wisdom,” and this we take to be the true idea 
of the word Bédhisatwa. 

In making these remarks we have no intention to 
qualify our high opinion of this useful work, which 
we heartily recommend as containing a most ex- 
cellent synopsis of Chinese Buddhist literature. 


*The use of the phrase ‘‘ yeou tsing” for ‘‘living 
creatures,” is illustrated in the Imperiul Preface, writ- 
ten by Yung-loh, to the Liturgical Service of Kwan- 
yin, where it is stated that *‘ Kwan-yin had sworn an 
oath to assume a living form in the countless systems 
of worlds for the purpose of saving all flesh, (yih tsai 
yeou tsing.)’”’ 


Miscellancous Notes, 


The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal is pub- 
lished at Foochow under the editorship of the Rev. 
Justus Doolittle, and is ‘‘ devoted to the extension of 
Knowledge relating to the Science, Literature, Civiliza- 
tion, History, and Religions of China and adjacent 
Countries.” 

We have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8 of the 8rd volume, which contain 
very interesting articles of great value on Bud- 
dhism, Dialects, Botany, Russian policy, Riddles, 
Mythology, Cannibalism, and a variety of other sub- 
jects relating to China. We omitted to notice the work 
in our Prospectus because we were hardly aware of its 
existence. e heartily wish success to our Elder Bro- 
ther, and can confidently recommend the Chinese Re- 
corder to our readers, and we can assure them that 
although the Chinese Recorder is published in China, 
it labours under no disadvantage, as the Postal arrange- 
ments carry it to all the four quarters of the globe. 

The Far East, published at the Japan Guzetie Office, 
Yokohama, is the title of a new Journal, which par- 
takes of a literary nature, and is decidedly artistic, for 
it contains abstracts of the History of Japan, and 
beautiful photee of the scenery in the Fir East. 
It is likely to be of great service in bringing before the 
public graphically the scenes and monuments of these 
distant lands. We hope to see specimens of the Bud- 
dhistic remains of Japan among these photographs, and 
enlarged pictures of the heads of the people, would in- 
terest the anthropologists. 

The Stam Weekly Advertiser, published at Bangkok, 
and the Hiogo News, published at Hiogo (Osacca) have 
reached us regularly. 

The Siamese Repository, appears at Bangkok, for the 
publication of articles on Siam and the East. The 
volumes for 1869 and 1870 are ready. The same presa 
issues works in the Siamese Language; such as the 
following: Loki:it; Kdé:ng Chu ; Mo ngk’omala:tis 
pa:ni, ete. 
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MISAWO, THE JAPANESE GIRL. 


Translated from the Japanese 
By the Rev. S. C. MALAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor & Prebendary of Sarum. 


The heroine of the following story by the Japanese 
writer Riutei Tanefico, is a girl of eighteen, named 
Misawo. She was the daughter of a Samurai or officer, 
in service with one of the oldest feudal princes of Japan ; 
and when quite young, was betrothed by her father to 
Simano Suke, the son, then a mere boy, of another 
Samurai in the same service. 


This Simano Suke, however, having unjustly fallen 
into disgrace with his master, left his service unknown 
even to his father, and went to settle no one kuew 
whither. But being alad of good parts and of pre- 
possessing a poner he was adopted by a rich old rice 
merchant of Utsino Sima, who had no child, and who 
left him his property when he died. Meanwhile Mi- 
sawo’s father having lost his appointment, and being 
unableto provide for her, sent he to live in Yamato 
with his wife’s sister Wohana, who had eloped with 
Tohi, a foot-soldier formerly in his service. 


When there, Misawo, who was both handsome and 
e skilled singer and player on the koto, went daily with 
her little cousin Koyosi, Wohana’s daughter, to a tea- 

“house in Sibawara, there to get a few pence by singing, 
so as to eke out her own living and to help her aunt to 
struggle with poverty. 

One day Simano Suke, who had changed his name to 
Sakitsi, came to this tea-house while journeying on 
business; and at once fell in love with the fair musician, 
and she with him. But ere they had an opportunity 
of declaring each one’s sentiments to the other, Misawo, 


driven by poverty, sold herself, as the custom is in 
Japan, to the landlord of an inn in Tokuwaka; where 
she changed her name to Komatsu. 

Both she and Simano Suke having changed their 
names, never heard of each other for years, until one 
day when thcy happened to meet at Tokuwaka. They 
knew each other, and found they had continued faith- 
ful each to the other ever since they first met at Siba- 
wara. Meanwhile Misawo’s father having regained his 
appointment, sent a friend of the family to fetch Misawo 
and bring her home, as he wished to marry her to 
Simano Suke, now become a rich rice merchant. But 
Misawo being devotedly attached to Sakitsi, declared 
she would sooner die than marry any one else. When 
she found out, however, that Simano Suke and Sakitsi 
were one and the same, and when he, on the other hand 
discovered that she was the original Misawo whom he 
had known in Kamakura, when a boy, their mutual de- 
light knew no bounds. They both went to Misawo’s 
a and were happily married there on her father's 
estate. 

This story, that reads very well in the original, is 
a translation from the Japanese text published by Dr. 
Pfizmaier at Vienna in 1847. Although that text does 
great credit both to that learned scholar and to the 

mperial press, it is nevertheless far from accurate 
throughout. I hope at some future time to be able to 
Procure a native copy, so as to compare the one with 


the other, and then to correct the worst mistakes I may 
have made. 





PART 1. 
CHAPTER I. 

A long time ago there lived a man called Abosi 
Tamontara Kadzuyosi, of a family akin to that of 
Hamana, whence came the Governors of Kwanto.® 

In his baronial right he could at pleasure hunt 
over half the land of Kadzusa; and his kindred 
being men of renown and high in office, he yielded 
to none of the peers of the realm in military rank 
and dignity. He fenced in a park and built for him- 
self a hunting residence on which he lavished every 
kind of luxury, situated on the hill-side of Kobo- 
kuro, by Kamakura in Sosiu; besides other houses 
which he possessed on the shore of, Kanazawa and 
elsewhere. So that he spent his life in pleasure and 
in the enjoyment of abundant wealth. 

One day towards tho latter end of autumn, as he 
beheld the momidgi-trees clad in their bright red 
foliage, he made up a party to go and shoot the birds 
that flocked to them; and started for one of his 

" *The name given to the eight provinces around Yedo. 
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hunting palaces on the shore of Kanazawa, which 
had been made ready for him beforehand. After 
sauntering the whole day on his way thither, he 
came about dusk to the marsh, so-called, “ of the 
Rising-Snipe,” as he gave out, without intention, 
but only to look about. For it stands to reason, that 
in an autumn twilight, a snipe-ground like this 
would prevent one from going any farther that day 
It was removed far from all human habitatione 
with only one old house standing by a cross-road 3 
altogether a most lonely spot. 

Here, however, one of Tamontara’s Samurais,t 
having spied in the distance a snipe feeding, ex- 
claimed, “Look, your honour! yonder is a snipe 
feeding; exactly according to the name of this 
marsh “ of the Rising-Snipe.” No sooner have you 
come, thus to cast a glance over the plain, than you 
see both the flying and the sitting of a snipe, in the 
twilight of autumn too; agreeing in every respect 
with the lines of Mr. Saighio on the subject.” 


t Body-guard. 
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Tamontara laughed and said, “The name of 
‘Marsh of the Rising-Snipe’ has nothing to do with 
the flying of the bird, and does not in any way re- 
fer to its sitting or rising. The sign of a flying 
snipe thus painted on the board of this house, is 
altogether a mistake. See, no snipe here either sits 
feeding or flies away; but, if it rises at all, it must 
indeed be out of sight. Nay, we ought rather to 
call it ‘the Marsh of the Rising Tree of Death.”* 

A Samurai who was standing at some distance 
from that house, had heard all this talk rather im- 
patiently, and broke out with a sneer, as if utterly 
indifferent, “ You might as well hope to find thirty 
swords as the bird you talk of, where you aay it is 
sitting.” 

Another Samurai, hearing these senseless words, 
replied sharply, “ Not a bit of it, the bird you call 
& snipe is a small bird very much like a quail; and 
a bird of this sort is not seen oftener—no, than 
twenty swords together.” 

The first Samurai shook his head and said, “These 
birds do not rise alarmed at the sound of mens’ 
voices, but they dwell far away and retired.” 

‘No, no,” replied the other, who then rounded 
his fist and looked through it to see if he could 
discover anything in the distance ; for by thus try- 
ing to see through one’s fist, one may spy a thing 
afar off. 

Meanwhile all this talking to and fro was grow- 
ing into a quarrel, to which it seemed there would 
be no end, when Simano Suke, the son, hardly four- 
teen years old, of Midzuma Ughenda, one of Ta- 
montara Kadzuyosi’s Samurais, who never left the 
person of his master, stepped forward before the 
two Samurais who were with him that day, and 
said, “Stop at once all this wrangling; with my 
slender arrow will I show you the rights of it.”+ 
So saying, he threw up aside his upper garment, 
placed the arrow lightly on the bow, drew it with 
his full strength, and the arrow flying upwards 
grazed the back of a bird, and then fell among the 
sedge. The bird flew away scared; when Tamon- 
tara in a great passion said to the lad, “ What! thou 
who art but a boy, leavest thou the side of a res- 
pectable military officer like me, to show off by 
doing what no one commanded thee to do; and 
with it all, missest a bird. And thinkest thou this 
not shameful, then P” 

Simano Suke noticing his master’s rebuff, and 
that he evidently was very angry with him, quickly 
threw aside his bow, and said to one of the servants 

“Sight is a snipe; Siki a deadly tree, or ‘tree of 
death. + Or ‘the far and near of it.’ 
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at hand, “Go and fetch that arrow,” who, minding 
nothing, walked into the marsh, and having with 
difficulty pulled out the arrow, brought it to him. 

Simano Suke then took it in his hand, and with 
& countenance that betrayed no sense of fear, came 
before his master and said, “Since there was to be - 
no end to the wrangling between these two men, a8 
to whether or not the bird was there, far or near, 
I thought from the first of measuring the distance, 
and of setting at rest their dispute; feeling sure 
that I should settle the matter; I never said, how- 
ever, that I would hit and kill the bird. Please 
then, your honour, to look; my blunt arrow that 
does not reckon my bow as a resting-place,t has 
grazed the bird and carried off a feather; so that 
there can be no doubt that it reached that bird. 
Yet had I not the least intention of killing a bird 
that knows as little of home songs as of foreign 
ones,§ but nevertheless lives hereabouts in many 
places. O your honour! I who am but a lad, and 
go by the name of ‘Short-arm,’ have yet not missed 
the mark; but I found on the point of my arrow a 
feather of the bird, that shows it is at no great 
distance from us.” 

Tamontara got more and more angry at his glib 
tongue, and said, “Come, behave thyself. Darest 
thou reply to thy master, nowP When throwing 
aside thy bow, thou didst throw it in front of me; 
and, moreover, as thou bast left the side of me thy 
master, the world will say that I carry my favour 
too far and am getting weak, and that I take into 
my service men of naught, who know not the way 
to heaven; and they will let fly their words at me 
in reproach for it. What, such a one as thou, a 
mere lad, to do this thing! From this day forth 
will I make little of thee, depend on it; begone!” 

Tamontara spoke thus sharply and with an altered 
countenance, staring at the lad, who answered 
nothing, but withdrew without saying a word and 
disappeared from his master’s presence. From that 
day Simano Suke’s father, Ughenda, no longer went 
about with Tamontara; and Simano Suke feeling 
himself disgraced, went away secretly, without even 
taking leave of his father; so that no one knew 


whither he had gone to live. 
—O—— 


CHAPTER IL 
Eight years after—there was living in Utsino 
Sima by Sessiu,|| among the rice merchants of that 
place, one called Kadziyemon. Having reached a 
good old age without a child, he took a fancy for a 
~ t Sleeping room. § ‘ Western and. barbarian.’ 
\| Or Setsu, name of the province in which Oosaka lies. 
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certain youth called Sakitsi, and adopted him for 
his son. Himself died in his eightieth year; on 
which occasion his wife became a nun, and took in 
her order the name of Miosan. She then made over 
to Sakitsi the whole management of her business ; 
went daily to the temple, gave up all her fortune, 
and now no longer mixed in the world. 

Sakitsi, on the other hand, was born witha dis- 
position and manners above his years. He honoured 
Miosan as if she really were his own mother; and 
as he took no refreshing exercise in the country by 
reason of his close application to business in the 
house, he bred a long illness in the shape of an in- 
termittent fever. As he gradually recovered, his 
looks being as yet far from good, his mother fetched 
by the doctor’s advice, a clown, and a certain wo- 
man skilled in music, who had come to reside in 
their street, and gave them for companions to Sa- 
kitsi. By this means and the further use of medi- 
cine did he recover his senses; and his spirits 
seemed in a degree to revive. 

It was the month of Kisaraghi, when the plain 
and the hills become green, when the first begin- 
ning of spring is past, and the cherry blossom al- 
ready scents the air. And as up to this time he had 
always remained at home, to the great injury of his 
health, which grew worse, he followed his mother 
Miosan’s advice, and, in order to recruit, and to save 
himself frum death, he started for a tour in the pro- 
vince of Yamato, where he had some business, 
intending at the same time to visit ancient places 
of renown. He therefore entrusted his business to 
@ substitute; and having joined other travelling 
companions, he set off on his journey. 

—_—— Oo 
CHAPTER MO 

Close by the temple of Nan-yen in Nara at Siba- 
rawa, there was a tea-house to which a handsome 
girl of about seventeen or eighteen came daily, ac- 
companied by a little girl about four years old; she 
played on the koto,* and the child held out her fan 
to collect half-pence from those who came to listen. 
That girl was remarkably gifted, so that when her 
voice poured forth in song, her deep feeling to the 
strings of her instrument, those who gathered 
around to chat or to listen were not a few, certainly. 

In this world, alas! what strange things will man 
eay for the love of woman! For Sakitsi, only just 
come from Utsino Sima, lost no time in making en- 
quiries through hie guide, a fellow traveller, about 
the girl that played so beautifully, and had taken 

Be eg ee ae 


* An instrument like the strings of a piano, played 
with the hand. It is the Chinese Kin. 
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up her abode in the street called Sabadzutsi. 

Her name was Misawo; she did not belong to 
the class of common bevgars, but was by birth the 
daughter of a very respectable man. In order to 
help her eldest sister in her poverty, she had taken 
charge of her little daughter Koyosi, and thus, as 
her aunt, she was bringing her up through the 
straitened circumstances of the family. 

When Sakitsi heard of this noble and generous 
conduct on the part of Misawo, he went on thinking 
of her more and more, until at last he gave up all 
intention of visiting ancient remains of celebrated 
cities. Instead of which, he resorted day by day to 
that tea-house, and there taking courage, with sun- 
dry opportunities afforded him, he got almost un- 
awares into conversation with her. On the other 
hand, Misawo, finding Sakitsi quite the gentleman, 
owned to herself a deep affection for him. But 
when, with her thoughts of him, she looked at her 
own wretched condition, she saw no chance of 
making known her feelings. So that they went on 
day by day, only feeding their thoughts each of the 
other in the depth of their hearts. 

One long, weary day, however, when the guests 
at the tea-house had left one by one at the’ringing 
of the sunset bell, and all was quiet—a man came 
and sitting himself down on the open bench in front 
of the tea-house, exclaimed, “Oh how tiresome !” 

It was Saizo of the house of Tokuwaka, the well 
known landlord of the post-inn of Utsino Sima in 
Naniwa. Misawo went up to his side, and he then 
said to her, “If you can make it convenient to tarry 
here a moment, please come this way.” 

There, under the retired shelter of the trees, Saizo 
gaid to her in a low voice, “ Did you clearly under- 
stand the meaning of what I said to you yesterday, 
that for a hundred ¢aelst you should enter my ser- 
vice?”t “ Yes,” replied Misawo, “ with this money 
I hope to help my sister’s mother-in-law out of her 
long illness. I quite understand that I now sell 
myself;§ and who can say to me, don’t do it? There- 
fore, in order that my sister’s consent to it should 
be had, and yet that not a word of it should be 
said until after the matter had become known and 


_— 
+A tael is about three shillings or more. 

+ Tsutome or ‘servitude,’ which implies mnch beside 
menial service. Service for wages is kofo. 

8 This is frequently done in Japan. Girls are either 
sold by their parents or sell themselves fora certain 
period, during which they are not at liberty to leave 
their master. No shame, says Sir R. Alcock, seems 
to be attached to it. Yet it would scem from this 
story, and the strong expressions of Mr. Riusuke, a 
friend of Misawo’s family, that some deyrce of 
attends that kind of life. 
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I had come to you, I have contrived to obtain by 
stealth my sister’s signature to the written agree- 
ment you asked me to give you, and I have set to 
it my seal.” 

As she showed it to Saizo, he congratulated him- 
self and said, “I had my wits about me yesterday, 
however, let me beg you will give me this paper, 
and so let be. A girl who loves her parents as you 
do, can make good use of this sum, and go into 
service. Well then, to-morrow morning I shall 
come at four o'clock with a palanquin and bearers 
and receive from you this agreement in exchange 
for my money, and then everything will be in order.” 

“T shall feel obliged to you for it,’ replied 
Misawo; and tc mother, who can see nothing by 
reason of her blindness, will I then say that I betake 
myself to your residence in order to wait in the 
hall. I will settle that somehow or other, so that 
should you unwittingly announce yourself, I will 
make her understand that you are come to fetch me, 


the maid in waiting.” “I shall be glad of it,” said 


Saizo; and Misawo with tears running down her 
cheeks and her heart full of painful feelings, made 
an effort to laugh, and said, “It is done!” Yet op- 
pressed with after thoughts, she could not bring out 
aught suitable to the occasion, but only stammered, 
‘Be it so, my master.” “Farewell till morning,” 
replied Saizo; and he then withdrew. 
—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

At Hanniya-rise in Nara, lived a litter-bearer 
named Tohei. In former years he had gone to 
Kwanto, where, while in service as foot-soldier to 
Kadzumura Teidahu, he formed an intimacy with 
Hanayo, the younger sister of Hadzuse, Teidahu’s 
wife. In the course of a short time, Tohei finding 
that his intercourse with her could no longer be kept 
secret, fled with her and came to settle in Nara, his 
birth-place, there Hanayo soon gave birth to a little 
girl, whom they called Koyosi, and who was now 
four years old. 

Tohei had also an old mother, called Kutsiwa, who 
after suffering a whole year from an illness that be- 
gan with a cold, had at last become blind, This, 
however, was not the chief affliction that befel 
this unfortunate couple, who were yet put to greater 
etraite and self-denial. For Tohei’s master in Kwan- 
to, having been deprived of his office, had to live in 
retirement. So that being now without a place, and 
seeing himself unable to provide for his only 
daughter Misawo, he sent her, by the advice of his 
wife, who had broken off all friendly relations with 
the Toheis, to her younger sister Hanayo’s abode. 
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For as Hanayo was a favourite of Teidahu, she had. 
secretly apprised her elder sister Hadzuse of the 
place where she lived retired, by exchanging with 
her letters from time to time. Yet, in order not to 
distress her sister, Hanayo would not let her hear 
of her poverty, but had allowed her to think she 
yet lived in easy circumstances, 

Hanayo thus stood to Misawo in the relation of 
aunt to her niece; yet as the difference of age be- 
tween the two was only three or four years, they 
were commonly looked upon as sisters; while Tohei 
for his part, felt a special affection for the daughter 
of his late master, the officer. Day by day did he 
resort with his litter to the cross-way; yet although 
he worked hard, could he lay nothing by; and as 
in consequence of his mind being thus unsettled, his 
mother's illness naturally grew worse, and his house- 
hold was neglected, he was at last driven to sell his 
furniture. 

Misawo seeing that it was most difficult to meet 
the expenses even of one day, gave out, as it were 
in fun, and in order to put her friends off their 
guard—that she would make a vow in favour of 
mother Kutsiwa, and of Tohei and Hanayo, that she 
would visit the temple of Nan-yen one hundred 
days, and there would read a book of prayers of @ 
hundred chapters. And as the little hoyosi was a 
forward child, and it was not easy to make her hold 
her tongue, Misawo exchanged for gold pieces the 
small coin she and Koyosi collected together and 
gave it to Hanayo; telling her, at the same time, 
that it was a contribution received for them from 
her home in Kwanto, 

The day dawned. It was the third of the third 
month, and the feast of peaches. Koyosi got up 
early and arranged on the stand of her mother’s 
looking-glass, one or two small figures that remained 
of the sale of the household furniture. And, bent 
on play, she took in her hand a perch froma jug 
hanging on to the mouth of a box, in shape like a 
dog, and in keeping with the poverty of the house, 
she opened her picture buok at the print of “ the 
father of the flowery mead ;” and then in her child- 
ish, aimless prattle, explained it to the figures as if 
to children that were not to blame if they did not 
understand her. Meanwhile, Tohei, after watching 
his mother’s looks as he always did, took up his lit- 
ter on his shoulder and went out. 

No sooner was he gone than Misawo coming to 
her sister said, “In order to bring about father’s 
return and your own to our landed estate, and his 
being restored to his former office, as well as in order 
to procure mother Kutsiwa’s recovery through 
prayers and charms, do I visit the temple of Nan- 
yen 8 hundred days. To-day, however, I cannot; 
the cold makes me feel quite ill and rly. Dome 
the favour, please, of going thither instead of me.” 

Hanayo nodded—yes, “If I am to go, then, and 
while I am gone, forget not as soon as mother is 
awake to give her her medicine; keep her warm, 
and take care that she does not get worse in other 
ways. And thou, Koyosi, as I shall be from home 
some little time, behave properly towards her whom 
I leave here in my place; and wait till I come back.” 

She then left in haste, 
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CHAPTER V. 

And Saizo of the house of Tokuwaka, who then 
came in the nick of time, peeped in to ask if the 
moment was favourable. 

Misawo said with her eye, “Come in,” and then 
80 as to be heard, “ Yes, all right.” 

Saizo chuckled asif from inward pain: “Is there 
any one at home? Pray, show me in.” 

Misawo then put her hands the one over the other, 
and Saizo hardly able to refrain from laughing, said, 
my name is Tokuwaka Saizo, one of the Governor 
of Yen-ya’s retainers. It is high time to-day that 
Miss Misawo should come up to show herself at the 
palace. By order of the Lady Iwahudzi have I be- 
spoken a brilliant palanquin studded all over, and 
four bearers—yes, indeed—which are at the door, 
waiting. Put your things in order quickly, and get 
yourself ready.” 

Mother Kutsiwa, who thought that what was then 
going on in the hall was all true, drew aside the 
screen at the head of her bed, and said to Misawo, 
“What, are you then now going to offer yourself as 
waiting maid P” 

“Yes,” replied Misawo, “but as my sister and 
Mr. Tohei would have given their consent to it with 
difficulty, and as I thought to be able to afford some 
relief to your illness, I put it off until to-day.” 

“Never mind,” said Kutsiwa, “it will make no 
great difference to me. Of course both my son 
Tohei and my daughter-in-law will feel it much; 
yet is she so attentive to me that I shall not lack 
anything. Although I never yet said so to you, yet 
am I very fond of you;. and as to what I now have 
on my mind about this business of yours, I would 
tell it you in a few words—some other day perhaps, 
if ever I may,—but, by the way, I rather think I 
know something of that Governor of Yen-ya. Pray 
Sir, in what quarter does his palace lie ?” 

Saizo, somewhat puzzled, answered, “ The palace 
of His Excellency is in Fan-vale,—yes, indeed— 
here is the field of the Sickle-Store; then you go 
past ‘The Hundred Trees,’ where—ay, what a beau- 
tiful view! And since you are sick, halt here by 
the Temple of Health on the hill of ‘the Eight 
Banners.” From the top of this hill, you leave on 
the left, the way across the river; and then, if you 
only ask where the Governor's palace is, you will 
learn it at once,” 

Having heard this description, Kutsiwa resumed: 
How very odd—I often was in those parts, yet never 
did I either hear or see aught of all this. Pray, 
when was that palace built ?” 

Saizo pretended to think, and said, “A long, long, 
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a very long time ago; in the tenth year of King Miro- 
ku was that noble residence reared by his vassals.” 

“Tt must be a very larze house,” said Kutsiwa. 

“Large! I should think it was,” replied Saizo. 
“Why, when you come to the entrance hall, and 
look round, you see at a glance 500 carpets with 
borders, 500 more silk covers, also with borders, 
500 Corean ones with borders, in all 1,500 articles 
that fill people with astonishment.” 

And then Saizo tried to remember some names ; 
but he had forgotten them, and could bring out 
nothing. Misawo saw the plight he was in, and 
with presence of mind said, “ Mother, there is a 
draught here that will hurt you. Come, come this 
way.” 

So saying, she led Kutsiwa by the hand into her 
bedroom and drew together the head-screen after her. 

“What other dress shall I now put on,” said 
Misawo. But without cbanging her apparel, she 
only fastened up on the top of her head, her hair 

,that was lose. 

Saizo then took a hundred ¢éels out of a copper 
roller, and Misawo giving him in confidence the 
written agreement, took the money, and looking 
about her with it in her hand, hid it inside a box 
in shape like a dog, that lay before the figures, to- 
gether with a, letter she had already written to those 
she left behind. 

“ Now then, Mother dear, take great care of your- 
self,” said she to Kutsiwa, who, hearing these words, 
groped out of her bedroom and said “ Are you then 
going already? No doubt you are beautifully got 
up to-day. Oh that I might behold you even with 
one eye! But this everlasting blindness,—yet, let 
me feel what your dress is like.” 

As she was about to feel, Misawo frightened out 
of her wits, at once caught hold of an old-fashioned, 
hairy, black silk kind of hanging from before the 
shrine of the Hotoke* and spread it on her knees, 
And Kutsiwa feeling it, with a smile on her face, 
said, “Oh, oh! how well has the daughter of Mr. 
Kadzumura decked herself, according to her station. 
Take care of this covering, through which neither 
heat nor cold can reach you; and do your best not 
to get ill.” 

While the poor old grey-headed mother was re- 
joicing at the idea of Misawo going out in such 
attire, Koyosi ran in and innocently cried, “ Mother ! 
mother! what a funny apron Misawo has on.” 

Misawo cut her short: “As to this muff my 
sister used to wear, and which she grudged me, I 
hang it here against the wall; and when thou art 


* An image of Buddha. 
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grown up Koyosi, then take it out and bring it me. 
And Mrs. Kutsiwa, just listen; have the kindness 
to send this cup to the young priest at the temple.” 

Koyosi, who could make nothing of these sense- 
less, incoherent words, stood aghast and stared at 
Misawo and at Saizo, without uttering a word. 

Saizo coughed: “If you are ready—your duty in 
the hall—it really grieves me—but your palanquin 
is at the door.” 

Thus urged on, Misawo hid her tears, took leave 
of everything around and went into the anteroom, 
whither she beckoned Koyosi to her side. “ Thy 
parents,” said she, “will expect me back, and will 
ask where Iam. Well, let them know where I am 
by explaining to them the print in thy picture book 
of ‘ the father of the flowery-meadow,’ exactly as I 
used to explain it thee every evening. Don’t forget 
—mind!” 

Full of regrets,and ever looking back, Misawo 
added iu a luw voice, “Thy father and mother will 
wait for me; I give thee no directions about that: 
I am utterly exhausted with talking. Well,—I 
will soon send some one.” 

Koyosi then accompanied Misawo to the palan- 
quin, and then ran back into the house. 

—, 
CHAPTER VI. 


And soon after came in Tohei the master of the 
house, knowing nothing of all that had taken place. 
He lovked about, and picking up his pipe which he 
had left before the door,— Well, to be sure! I 
caine back to sce if I had dropped my pipe on the 
road, and here it is—just! But they have smoked 
my zreen herbs instead of tobacco, And mother— 
what, already awake?” 

“Yes, quite awake,” replied Kutsiwa. “ A man 
from the Governor of Yen-ya’s palace has just been 
here to take away Miss Misawo, who, he said, was 
to go there as maid in waiting. She talked to him 
while getting ready; but she only chanycd her 
upper silk dress; and he carried her away in a pal- 
anyuin with golden studs, Have not you met them 
on the road, then *” 

Tohei remained in doubt, and said, “If so, then, 
why dil gle ni ver say one word about it, while 
chatting with me? I might have been able to break 
off her eugagement, and not let her go to service.” 

Kutsiwa laughed at Tohei’s earnestness, and said, 
“Why, her own words to me were, ‘father and 
mother,’ meaning you and Hanayo, ‘would hardly 
give their consent to it,—and she never would tell 
a lie—I know you are wrong to forget that.” 

“No, no!” replied Tohei, “Iam not so sure of 
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that—now, when I come to think, I could not un- 
derstand why someone in a palanquin borne of four 
I met on the road, suddenly let down the blind to 
hide himself from me—I will go after them this 
moment.” ; 

As he was rushing out, little Koyosi came round 
in front of him and said, “Papa, I know where 
sister is gone.” 

“What,” answered Tohei, “ hast thou then heard 
it? Then, do tell it me—quick.” 

And Koyosi, her little heart all abroad, and with 
childish ease and grace, opened her picture book 
lying by her side and began-“‘A long, long time ago” 

“T don’t care about that, child,” interrupted To- 
hei; but as I feel somewhat anxious, and wish to 
know where Misawo is gone to, let me hear it 
quick, dear child.” 

“Sister said,” replied Koyosi, “that by explain- 
ing to you this picture you would learn where she 
was; let me then do as she told me, for you to hear. 
Here it is—‘once upon a time there lived a man 
called Shojiki Jijii, who saved the life of a dog and 
reared it, and was very kind to it. When the dog 
was grown up, it said one day to Jijii, To-morrow 
morning follow me when I go out, and where I lie 
down, there dig a hole, and keep to what I shall 
show thee.” 

“Tho next morning, when he awoke from his 
dream, as soon as it was day, he went out with the 
dog; and after digging where he saw the dog lie 
down, he turned up ingots and cobangs of gold ; 
and became rich at once.” 

She was going on with her tongue in this round- 
about way, when Tohei said hastily—‘ Well, I 
can't stop for all this. Togo to hear where she is 
gone is a shorter way to it.” 

And he rushed out; but in so doing he burt his 
foot unawares against a box shaped like a dog, that 
belonged to the family. “My eye! what's all this P 
Invots of gold! hurrah! ‘Where the dog lies down 
there comes out gold’—it explains itself. Where 
this box, in shape like a dog, lies, there comes out 
gold; I understand the riddle meant by it now. 
What next? <A letter from Misawo left with it, 
‘ for father and mother’—I can’t make it out.” 

He was breaking open the seal, when Kutsiwa 
called to him; “What, a letter from Misawo? Read 
it—do. Let me hear what she says.” 

She then put her ear to listen; and he opened the 
letter. Yet although somewhat startled, he put on 
a smiling face, and read,— Be without care, our 
affairs at home in Kamakura, and those of us, father, 
mother, and all, are getting arranged, If you can 
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get over your illness you will come down to me at 
Kamakura ; and if you like, you never shall go back 
to your present home any more.” And as she goes 
straight to our family residence, so long also shall 
‘we not see her until we settle there with her. 

“That's what the letter says. But hearken, 
mother, the wind here blows cold upon you; it will 
prevent your getting well. You had better go and 
lie down.” 

So saying, he led her into her bedroom, drew the 
paper screen, and without thinking he be:an to talk 
to himself. ‘“‘O Miss Misawo, how exceedingly pain- 
ful is your love for us! What shall Ido? For I 
knew not that you went day by day to the temple 
of Nan-yen, the face wrapped up in that net-cap of 
yours—there to beg for us! Ah! lest haply you 
might take into your head to do something in order 
to help us in our poverty, I purposely conducted 
myself toward you until now, in a way that be- 
trayed no grudge at your being with us—but I can’t 
bear this, as it is. Why not yourself spend the 
money paid for you, in helping you through this 
wretched world.” 

He was there sitting alone and shedding a flood 
of tears, when his wife Hanayo, who had come back 
and had heard at the window all that happened, 
exclaimed, “So Misawo is out of town—is she ?” 

« Alas!” said Tohei, “it isa short story to tell. 
Look yourself at the letter she has left behind, and 
read it; but don’t let mother hear it.” 

He then threw it to her. She took and opened 
it slowly and—* What a sting!—I leave you a writ- 
ten statement. Tlitherto, as I value both of you 
much, I went day by day with Koyosi, not as I said, 
to the temple of Kwan-won, but in reality to beg; 
telling you it was a contribution sent you from hoine., 
Yet, notwithstanding this small help, which I 
thought would afford you some comfort, have you 
become poorer and poorer. Grieved at this, I have 
sold myself for a hundred facls to the landlord of 
the post-inn at Utsino Sima. With this money I 
hope you will secure Mrs. Kutsiwa’s recovery. Then 
with some of the money left you can‘soon begin 
some small business; and if haply you then have 
any remaining you may send it to my mother at 
home in Kamakura. As soon as my father the 
officer hears of it, I will ascertain if he can—in short” 

Tohei could bear the readmg no longer, but 
grasped the money, and was rushing out with it, 
when his wife Hanayo held him back by his skirt, 
—“Come back, then! Whither will you go?—I 
know—to take back this money to Miss Misawo, 
No no, the moment a written agreement is made 
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and concluded, the original sum can no !-nger be 
returned ; as the law stands, this is clear to every 
body. We certainly had no intention to let her go 
to service in this way; but as it is now done, there 
is no help for if. We must lay out this money ac- 
cording to the words of the letter; then do our ut- 
most and take courare. I shall tell people that it 
is a present from my sister at home. Besides this 
there remains nothing to do, but that Misawo re- 
cover her freedom.” 

Thus did Hanayo try to quiet him somehow or 
other. Old mother Kutsiwa believed that Tohei 
was to go back to Kadzumura in service with his 
former master, the officer. And as both he and 
Hanayo took the utmost care of her, and did their 
best for her with the money, she soon recovered 
her sitht; then as she gained strength, and got in- 
to better spirits, she and they all removed to Nani-. 
wa in Sessiu. 

But here also was Misawo the celebrated singer, 
at Utsino Sima, where she, with great good taste, 
had changed her name to Komatsu.* But besides, 
being gifted with a good deal of natural sense, and 
finding that her name did not quite agree with her 
position, she generally fastened her hair with a pair 
of combs; whence the people in Naniwa gave her 
the name of Ilutatsugusif Komatsu. 

And so also was here the rice merchant Sakitsi, 
who not knowing whither Misawo had gone, came 
back in despair to his home at Naniwa. He often 
went about to divers places for the benefit of his 
health, and wore a dress with three florets of the 
moon-flower for pattern; so that unknown to him, 
the people in Naniwa called him Midzumon Sakit- 
si. Yet, although living in the same place as 
Misawo, his journeys on business led him in quite 
another direction; so that he never once met her. 


** Young pine,’ 


a . + ‘A pair of combs.’ 
{That is, ‘S 
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The whole eastern side of Formosa, from the 
coast to the centre of the island, is occupied by a 
range of lofty mountains. Between these and the 
broad plain of the western coast is a tract of hilly 
country, which runs from the north of the island 
to within about fifty miles of the south point, ter- 
minating about due east of the Port of Takow. 
Still further south and the level plain disappears 
altogether, the mountains rising abruptly from the 
sea-coast. At Taewanfoo the plain is about fifteen 
miles in breadth; then comes the low hilly country, 
and finally the hizh mountains of the interior. 

The higher ranges which we passed in our visit 
to the natives were almost entirely composed of 
blue slate. Whenever it could be examined crop- 
ping out on the hill-sides, or in the ravines where 
the streams had exposed it, this rock was found to 
be exceedingly friable, and apparently easily acted 
upon by the atmosphere, water and other agencies. 
This facility of disintegration undoubtedly accounts 
for the great depth of fine soil in the valleys, and 
even on the most expos:d parts of the hills. In 
most sections the strata exhil.itcd 4 parallel arrange- 
ment; but in some places the bulk of the rock was 
made up of globular masses, one foot to six feet in 
diameter, of concentric laine, piled on and fitting 
to each other. In other places elongated cylindrical 
bodies, about four inches to twelve inches in dia- 
meter, lay between the strata. These were of a 
very hard material, heavy, and having a dark, or 
light, material, or a mass of imperfectly-formed 
white crystals, in the centre. Occasionally thin 
veins of a spar, like that of Derbyshire, ran through 
the slate. Springs, depositing sulphur, issued in 
some places from the rock; one hill in particular 
had its sides streaked with what appeared at a dis- 
tance to be this sulphur deposited from water. 
Near one of these sulphur-springs the rock was 
white with innumerable minute needle-shaped 
crystals; very soluble in water, and almost taste- 
less. Though fixed strata of sandstone were only 
seen once or twice, yet the immense boulders in 
the river-beds were almost entirely composed of 
this rock. Here and there, among the sandstone 
bouldeis, would be one of very hard limestone 
crowded with minute fossil shells, From this it 
would appear that the rocks higher up the stream 
are of sandstone, and higher still of limestone. No 
opportunity was afforded of verifying this conjec- 
ture, as our journey did not extend beyond the re- 
gion of slate, and stopped where the river was yet 
of considerable magnitude. 

In the country immediately on the western side 
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of the higher, or slate, mountains we were shown 8 
place where fire issued from the earth. The seat 
of this phenomenon is about half way up a hill, 
some 500 feet or 600 feet in height, and occupies & 
circular patch of ground, about twelve feet in dia- 
meter. Over such aspace the soil is baked hard, 
and cracked in all directions by the heat. Vapour, 
smelling like petroleum, issues from these cracke, 
and, when sufficiently concentrated, burns with a 
bright yellow flame, varying from six inches to 
twelve inches high, giving off little or no smoke or 
smell. 

In returning to the coast, and after leaving the 
highlands, our road for about fifteen miles lay 
through the tract of small hills already mentioned. 
They nowhere attained an elevation over 200 feet. 


The view from the summit of the last range of 


higher hills was very striking. Behind were the 
mountains we had left; in front—north, west, and 
south—were these singular hills, stretching as far 
as we could see. No arrangement into chains and 
valleys seemed to exist; but each hill, or rather 
mound, was separate, and unconnected with its 
neighbours, accident seeming to have determined 
its position. The whole reminded one of the waves 
in a cross sea. Streamlets and dry watercourses 
seamed their sides, and gave an opportunity of as- 
certaining the strange character of their composi- 
tion, and assigning it to the probable cause. On 
inspection, they proved to be made up of a fine 
stratified clay, resting on an exceedingly friable and 
imperfectly-formed sandstone. Groups of shells, 
similar to those found on the Formosan coast at the 
present day, were imbedded at places in the clay, 
and lay loose in the beds of the streamlets running - 
through it. A large species of oyster was met with 
in great quantities; also a minute whelk, like one 
very common in the ‘salt-water lagoon at Takow. 
The loose sandstone was also in places rich in fosail- 
shells of a recent date. No coral was found. The 
western boundary of this strange country is very 
abrupt, and marked by ariver. No elevation fur- 
ther than a gentle undulation is met between it and 
Taewanfoo. 

None of the facts I have thus unscientifically- 
stated offer an explanation of what is looked upon 
with no small alarm by those interested in the 
prosperity of this part of Formosa. I allude to 
the rapid filling up of the harbours on the western 
coast, and the formation of shoals between it and 
the Pescadores. 

I am credibly informed that at several places 
along the coast, where good harbours, with fifteen 
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feet and twenty feet of water, existed a few years 
ago, there is now not sufficient depth to float a junk. 
At Taewanfoo, according to Dutch and other records, 
the sea formerly extended to the fort inside the city. 
Now the beach is five miles from that place, and 
where ships once anchored there is now but a level 
plain of mud. At Takow the lagoon isseen to shal- 
low year by year; and though the practice of raising 
artificial oyster-beds may partly account for this, 
yet, on the other hand, were the water deeper, these 
beds could not be made, as it is only after a bank 
has risen that the stones used in their formation can 
be placed upon it. 

From the evidence of the fossils contained in the 
tract of low clay hills described above, it cannot be 
doubted that at no very remote period, geologically 
speaking, these hills were under the sea. The 
rivers, rushing through the great slate mountains 
of the (present) interior, brought with them a de- 
posit of fine sand and mud, which formed a layer 
over the original sea-bottom, which layer in time 
attained a thickness of 100 feet or 200 feet. By 
subterranean causes, this was elevated, and the sea 
thrown back, The sea then washed the foot of this 
elevated plain, and the mountains, instead of form- 
ing the coast, were already far from it. In time the 
rain and the mountain-streams, acting on the soft 
clay of the plain, furrowed it in every direction, 
and caused it to receive its present appearance of 
miniature and irregular hills. The detritus from 
this process, together with that coming down from 
the mountains, was deposited in the sea, and on 8 
second retiring of water, or elevation of land, 
formed what is now the great plain of Formosa. 
This process of deposit is still continuing, and the 
sea is rgain being filled up, naturally more rapidly 
than before, the mud and sand being drawn from 
# more extensive area, the length of the coast line 
at the same time not increasing. This is scarcely 
hypothesis; for one who has travelled through the 


country cannot avoid having the facts and conclu- © 


sions thrust upon him. 

The actions of rivers in filling up the sea and 
creating new land is well illustrated by the gradual 
extension of the coast at and north of Shanghai. 
There the immense quantities of sand and mud 
brought down by the rapidly-flowing waters of the 
river are deposited the moment they arrive at the 
less-active waters of the sea. Shoals are formed; 
but the volumes of water are so enormous that they 
possess strength sufficient to cut new channels, and 
those of a depth adequate to the requirements of 
commerce, In Formosa the process is identical; 
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but unfortunately the body of water is compara- 
tively insignificant, and lacks the power of forming 
new highways for trade. As I have already stated, 
Takow is the only harbour, properly so called, on 
the west coast, and it evidently owes its existence 
to the accidental upheaving of those immense 
masses of coral and limestone, Ape’s IIill and Sare- 
cen’s Head, and the formation of a long, narrow 
spit of sand behind the latter, uniting it with a 
somewhat similar elevation some ten miles to the 
south. Into the lagoon thus formed three or four 
small rivers empty themselves, their waters being 
finally discharged into the sea through the channel 
between Saracen’s Head and Ape’s IIill. For. 
tunately, for some reasons, this channel is narrow, 
and bounded by rocks; the current is, therefore, 
strong and deposit prevented. But the inside of 
the lagoon, being broad, is rapidly shoaling, and 
outside a dangerous bar is furming, natural causes 
being aided by the inertness of the Chinese officials, 
who take no steps to prevent the discharge of bal- 
last or the formation of oyster beds. Unless some 
action be taken in the matter, I fear that the only 
safe harbour on this side of Formosa will ere long 


be reduced to the same condition as that which for- 
merly existed at Taewanfoo. 


—_—O——"= 
Selection from Kali (or Savage) Vocabulary. 
Tribes near Tribes near 
Tribes near South Formosa 
English. ra swantuo. paar os Bay ag ernie ' ‘Tribes. 
One  Tsa-an, Ta-shan. Isa. Ita. 
Two Loo. Loo-ssa. J.oo-ssa. Loo-ssa. 
Three To-roo. Ta-v0. Too-roo. Too-loo. 
Four Pat-ti. Pat. Sir-pah. Shipat. 
Five Rima. Lima. Lima. Nima, 
Six Nium. Noom. In-noom. Unnum. 
Seven Pitto. Pitti. Pitto. Pitaou. 
Eight Aroo. Mwa-oo. Aroo. Na-loo. 
Nine Si-wa. Siba. Siwa. Siba. 
Ten Ku-mat-tl’, Bassan. Stirriae. Ta-pu-louk. 
Tribes near Taewanfoo. 

Heaven Rungitza, Dew Ressu. 
Earth Sasawan, Rain Ssictlé. 
Sea Tenum. Fire Apootlii. 
Sun Takarea. Smoke Boo-boo-lo. 
Moon Wooratlit. Stone Wat-too. 
Stars Atsung-wooratlii Wind Warrato. 
Light Sitlung. Sugar-cane Qo-too-bé. 
Day Arinan, Man Tzutoo. 
Night Kiwiérang. Woman Atlé-in. 
Heat Matzitje Boy Ramooratlooza. 
Cold Massaroom. Girl Ramooratlooina. 
Earthquake Turatli. Body Klung. 
Lightning Apareta. Head Hoowgoo-u. 
Thunder Sooloolunga. Hair Muku. 
Silver Bathtok, Eye Wooritli. 
Brass Tia. Face Tchumé. 
Iron Flimiin. Flesh Imurroo. 
Bamboo Rhatabootlaboo. Bone Tsoo- lettlé. 
Water Saroom. J Itlaku. 
Warm Water Saroom Atlitz. Thou Itlau. 
Snow ia-Tarroo. He Kani-i, 
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Continued from page 141. 


Question III. 

What is matter, and what spirit ? 

ANSWER. 

Body (see note 10), which is called Sértra and 
Deha, was produced from the five elements; and 
soul, which is called prdna and jiva, is 9 particle of 
the essence of Adi-Buddha. Body, as created out 
of the elements, perisheth: soul, as a particle of the 
divine spirit, perisheth not; body is subject to 
changes—to be fat and lean, etc.; soul is unchange- 
able. Body is different in all animals; soul is alike 
in all, whether in man or any other creature. But 
men have, besides préna, the faculty of speech, 
which other animals have not; according to the 
sloka, of which the meaning is this: “ Deha is de- 
rived from the five Bititas, and Jiva from the Angas 
of Swayambhi.” (See note 11.) 


Qusstion IV. 

Is matter an independent existence, or derived 
from God ? 

ANSWER. 

Body, according to some, depends upon the in- 
haling and exhaling of the Prdna-Vdyu; and this 
inhalation and exhalation of the breath is by virtue 
of the soul (prdna), which virtue, according to some, 
is derived from God, and according to others (see 
note 12), is inherent in itself: there is much diver- 
sity of opinion on this subject. Some of the Bud- 
dha-médrgis contend that deha (the body) is Swd- 
bidvaka; %.e., from the copulation of males and 
females, new bodies proceed; and they ask who 
makes the eyes, the flesh, the limbs, etc. of the 
foetus in the mother’s womb? Swdbhdva! And the 
thorns of the desert, who points them P Swdbhdva! 
And the timidity of the deer kind, and the fury of 
the ravenous beasts, whence are they? from Swd- 
bhadva! 

And this is a specimen of their reasoning and 
proofs, according to a sloka of the Buddha-Charita- 
Kavya. (See note 13.) Some again say, that deha 
and sansdra are Aiswarika (see note 14), t.e., pro- 
duced by Iswara, or Adi-Buddha, pecordiag to 
another sloka. 

Sowe again call the world and the human body 
Kérmika, t. e., that Karma is the cause of this ex- 
istence of deha and sansdra; and they liken the 
first deha to a field (Ashetra), and works, to a seed. 
And they relate, that the first body which man 
received was created solely by Adi-Buddha; and at 
that time works affected it not: but when man put 
off his first body, the next body which he received 
was subject to Karma, or the works of the jirst 
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body (see note 15); and so was the next, and all 
future ones, until he attained to Mukts and Moksha: 
and therefore they say, that whoever would be free 
from transmigration must pay his devotions to Bud- 
dha, and consecrate all his worldly goods to Buddha, 
nor ever after suffer such things to excite his de- 
sires. And, in the Buddhs-Charita-KAvya it is 
written, that with respect to these points, Sékya 
expressed the following opinion: “Some persons 
say that Sansdra is Swdbhdvaka, some that it is 
Kérmika, and some that it is Atswartka and Af- 
maka; for myself, I can tell you nothing of these 
matters. Do you address your meditation to Bud- 
dha; and when you have attained Pn, you 
will now the truth yourselves.” 

QuEsTIoNn V. 

What are the attributes of God P 
ANSWER. 

His distinctive attributes are many; one of which. 
is, that he is Panchajndndtmaka (see note 16), or, 
in his essence are five sorts of jndna, posseased by 
him alone, and which are as follows: first, Suvisud- 
dha-Dharma-Dhdtuyja; second, Adarsanaja; third, 
Pratyavekshanaja; fourth, Sdmtaja; fifth, Anush- 
thénaja. The first created beings, Vairochana, etc. 
were in number five, owing to these five jnénas; 
and in each of these five Buddhas is one of the 
jndnas, Another of Adi-Buddha’s attributes is the 
faculty of individualizing, and multiplying himself, 
and again individualizing himself at pleasure: 
another is, possessing the qualities of passion and 
clemency. 

Question VI. 

Is the pleasure of God derived from action or 
repose ? 

ANSWER. 

There are two modes of considering this subject: 
first, according to mirurités; and secondly, according 
to pravritis, 

Nirvritti (see note 17) is this: to know the world 
to be a mere semblance, unreal, and an illusion; and 
to know God to be one: and Pravritts is the oppo- 
site of this sublime science and is the practice and 
notions of ordinary men. Therefore, according to 
nirvrittt, Adi-Buddha is the author and creator of 
all things, without whom nothing can be done; 
whose care sustains the world and its inhabitants; 
and the moment he averts his face from them they 
became annihilated, and nothing remains but him- 


self. But some persons, who profess nirvriétr, con- 
tend that the world with all it containeth is distinct 
from Adi-Buddha: yet the wise know this to be an 
error. (See note 18.) 
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Adi-Buddha, though he comprehends all living 
things, is yet one. He is the soul, and they are but 
the limbs and outward members, of this monad. 
Such is strvritti, which, being deeply studied, is 
found to be unity; but pravritt#t, which is multi- 
plicity, may be distinguished in all things. And 
in this latter view of pravritti, Adi-Buddha may be 
considered a king, who gives orders; and the five 
Buddhas, and other divinities of heaven, his min- 
isters, who execute his orders; and we, poor mortals, 
his subjects, servants, and, slaves. In this way the 
business of the world is distributed among the dei- 
ties, each having his proper functions; and Adi- 
Buddha has no concern with it. Thus the five 
Buddhas give mukti (see note 19) and moksha to 
good men: Brahmé by the orders of Padma-Pani, 
performs the part of creator; Vishnu, by the same 
orders, cherishes all beings; and Mahé Deva, by the 
same orders, destroys; Yama takes cognizance of 
sins, and punishes sinners; Indra and Varuna give 
rain; and the sun and moon fructify the earth with 
their rays; and so of the rest. 

QvuEsTion VII. 

Who is Buddha? Is he God, or the creator, or a 

prophet or saint; born of heaven, or of a woman? 
ANSWER. . 

Buddha means, in Sanskrit, ‘the wise ;’ also, ‘that 
which is known by wisdom;’ and it is one of the 
names which we give to God, whom we also call 
Adi-Buddha, because he was before all, and is not 
ereated, but is the creator: and the Pancha Bud- 
Ghadhdns were created by him, and are in the hea- 
vens. Sdkya, and the rest of the seven human 
Buddhas are earth-born or human. These latter, 
by the worship of Buddha, arrived at the highest 
eminence, and attained Airvdna Pada (1. e. were ab- 
sorbed into Adi-Buddha). (See note 20.) We 
therefore call them all Buddhas. 

Question VIII. 

What is the reason for Buddha being represented 
with curled locks? 

ANSWER. 

Adi-Buddha was never seen. He is merely light. 
(See note 21.) But in the pictures of Vairochana, 
and the other Buddhas, we have the curled hair; 
and since in limbs and organs we discriminate thirty- 
two points of beauty (lakshanas), such as expansion 
of forehead, blackness of the eyes, roundness of the 
head, elevation of the nose, archedness of the eye- 
brows; so also the having curled locks is one of the 
points ot beauty, and there is no other reason for 
Buddha's being represented with curled locks. (See 
note 22.) 
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Question EX, 

What are the names of the great Buddha? Does 
the Mewdri language admit the word Buddha,.or 
any substitute for itP and what is the Bhotiya 
name for Buddha ? 

ANSWER. 

The names of Adi-Buddha are innumerable: 
Sarvajna, Sugata, Buddha, Dharma-Raja, Tathé- 
gata, Bhagavin, Sdémanta-Bhadra, Méridjita, Jina, 
Anadinidhana, Adi-Buddha, Nirandhaka, Jn4na- 
ikachakshu, Amala, Jnéna-Muirti, Vacheswara, Ma- 
hé-Vadi, Vadirata, Viidipungava, V&disinha, and 
Parajita. Vairochana, and the other five Buddhas, 
have also many names. Some of Vairochana’s are 
as follows: Maha-Dipti, Jnéna-Jyotish, J agat-Pra— 
vritti, Mahdtejas, &c.; and so of the other four. 
Padma-Pini also has many names, as Padma-Pini, 
Kamali, Padma-Hasta, Padma-Kara, Kamala-Hasta, 
Kamalikara, Kamala-Pini, Aryfavalokiteswara, _ 
Arydvalokeswara, A valokiteswara, and Loka-Nitha® 
(See note 23.) Many of the above names are inter- 
communicable between the several persons to whom 
they are here appropriated. Buddha is a Sanskrit 
word, not Newdri: the Bhotiya names I do not 
know; but I have heard they call Sikya Sinha, 
Sungi Thuba: Sungi meaning the deity, and That 
his Alaya or Vihdra. 

QUESTION X._ 

In the opinion of the Banras, did God ever make 
a descent on earth? if so, how often; and what is 
the Sanskrit and Newdri name of each Avatéra? 

ANSWER. 

According to the scriptures of the Buddhamérgts, 
neither Adi-Buddha nor any of the Pancha Buddha 
Dhydni (see note 24), ever made a descent; that is 
to say, they were never conceived in mortal womb; 
nor had they father or mother: but certain persons 
of mortal mould have by degrees attained to such 
excellence of nature and such Dodhijndna, as to have 
been gifted with divino wisdom, and to have taught 
the Bodhi-charya and Buddhamdrga; and these 
were seven, named Vipasyi, Sikhi, Viswabhi, Kar- 
kutchanda, Kanakamuni, Késyapa, Sikya Sinha. 

In the Satya-yuga were three: Vipasy{, who was 
born in Vindumati Nagara, in the house of Vindu- 


mén Raja; Sikhi, in Urna Desa; and Viswabhi, 
in Anupamd Desa, in the house of a Ashatriya: in 
the Tretdyuga, two persons become Buddhas; one 
—*'We do not find Matsyendra among these synonymes 
though he be now usually identified with Padma Pani, 
For Avalokiteswara see Fahian, p.p. 115-117, 

+ Sanskriticé Ithipa, a tomb, temple. But Ceoma. 
de Kords gives Sang Thubba as his name only. 

(The name is Sangs-"Gyas ahaa from Sang-ja 
T’ub-pa, and means: ‘the Holy One, the Conqueror. 78) 
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Krakutchanda, in Kshemavatt Nagara, in the house 
of a Brahman; the other Kanaka Muni, in Subha- 
vatt Nagara, in the house of a Brahman: and in 
the Dwdpara-yuga, one person named Késyapa, in 
Vérdnast Nagara, in the house of a Brahman: and 
in the Kalh-yuga,* Saékya, then called Sarvértha 
Siddha (see note 25), in the house of Suddhodana 
R&j&, a Sdkyavanst, in the city of Kapilavastu, which 
is near Gangisigara,t became Buddhas. Besides 
these seven, there are many illustrious persons; but 
none equal to these. The particular history of these 
seven, and of other Buddhas, is written in the 
Lalita Vistara. (See note 25.) 
QuEsTion XI. 

How many Avatdras of Buddhas have there been, 

according to the Lamas? 
ANSWER. 

They agree with us in the worship of the seven 
Buddhas, the difference in our notions being ex- 
tremelysmall; but the Lamasgo further than this and 
contend that they themselves are Avatdras. I have 
heard from my father, that, in his time, there were 
five Lamas esteemed divine: the names of three of 
them I have forgotten, but the remaining two are 
called Shamurpa and Karmapa. 

Question XII. 

Do the Lamas worship the Avatdras recognized 
by the Newdrs? 

ANSWER. 

The Lamas are orthodox Buddhamédrgts, and even 
carry their orthodoxy to a greater extent than we 
do. Insomuch, that it is said, that Sankara Achér- 
ya,t Siva-M4irgi, having destroyed the worship of 
Buddha and the scriptures containing its doctrine 
in Hindusthan, came to Nepaul, where also he 
effected much mischief; and then proceeded to 
Bhot. There he had a conference with the grand 
Lama. The Lama, who never bathes, and after 

natural evacuations does not use topical ablution, 
disgusted him to that degree, that he commenced 
reviling the Lama. The Lama replied, “I keep my 
‘inside pure, although my outside be impure; while 
you carefully purify yourself without, but are filthy 


* This allotment into four yugas isapochryphal. The 
three first Buddhas belong to the penultimate Kalpa, 
and the four last to the present, or Bhadra Kalpa. 

+ Near or.in Oude, or Rohilkhand, according to 
other works. Kapila was on the Bhagirathi, near Kai- 
lis, say the Tibetan authoritics, 

+ He flourished in the ninth century, or about 1,000 
‘years back. This we learn from the Brahmans, and 
the date is goal a as it agrees with the era of that 
persecution which led the Southerners to seek protec- 
tion in Nepaul and Tibet. 
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within:” and at the same time he drew out his 
whole entrails, and shewed them to Sankara; and 
then replaced them again. He then demanded an 
answer of Sankara. Sankara, by virtue of his yoga, 
ascended into the heavens; the Lama perceiving 
the shadow of Sankara’s body on the ground, fixed 
8 knife in the place of the shadow ; Sankara directly 
fell upon the knife, which pierced his throat and 
lalled him instantly. Such is the legend or tale 
that prevails, and thus we account for the fact that 
the Buddhamédrgt practice of Bhot is purer, and its 
scriptures more numerous, than ours. 
Question XIII. 

What is the name of your sacred writings,§ and 

who is their author P 
ANSWER. 

We have nine Purédnas, called “the nine Dhar- 
mas.” (See note 26.) A Purana is a narrative or 
historical work, containing a description of the rites 
and ceremonies of Buddhism, and the lives of our 
chief Tathégatas. The first Dharma is called Pra- 
jné Péramité, and contains 8,000 slokas. This is a 
Nydya Séstra, or work of a philosophic character, 
capable of being understood only by men of science ; 
the second is named Ganda Vyitha,|| of 12,000 
slokas, which contains the history of Sudhana Ku- 
mara, who made sixty-four persons his gurus, from 
whom he acquired Bodhijndna; the third, is the 
Samadhi Raja, of 3,000 slokas, in which the nature 
and value of japa and tapas are explained; the fourth 
is the Lankdvatdra, of 3,000 slokas, in which is 
written how Ravana, lord of Lanké, having gone 
to Malayagiri mountain, and there heard the history 
of the Buddhas from Sakya Sinha, obtained Bodhi 
Jnana, The fifth, which is called Tathagata Guhya, 
is not to be found in Nepaul;** the sixth, is the 
Saddharma Pundarika, which contains an account 
of the method of building a chaitya or Buddha- 
mandala, and the mode and fruits of worshipping 
it. (Chaitya is the exclusive name of a temple 
dedicated to Adi-Buddha or to the Pancha Dhyani 
Buddha; and whatever temple is erected to Sakya, 
or other Manushi Buddhas, is called Kitégdr):°** 
the seventh, is the Lalita Vistara, of 7,000 slokas, 
which contains the history of the several incarna- 


§ See pp. 187-139 for a corrected list of the Sanskrit 
literature of Buddhism. || See note at page 187. 

** This is a very holy Tantra, It was kept from me 
long, but at last I got it. . 

*™* Kutagar is the name of the class of temples in. 
ferior to Chaityas, as now employed in Nepaul. Besides 
the Chaityas, the Nepaulese have temples, dedicated 
ered to the Dit minores of the Bauddhas,and tomany 
of the (adopted) deities of the Brahmans, 
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tions of Sékya Sinha Bhagavin, and an account of 
his perfections in virtue and knowledge, with some 
notices of other Buddhas. The eighth, is the Suvar- 
na Prabha, containing, in 1,500 slokas, an account of 
Saraswati, Lakshm{ and Prithivf; how they lauded 
Saékya Sinha Bhagavén; and how he, in return, 
gave each of them what she desired. The ninth, is 
the Dasa Bhuimeswara, of 2,000 slokas, containing 
an account of the ten Bhuvanas of Buddha. All 
these Purdnas we received from Sfkya Sinha, and 
esteem them our primitive scriptures because before 
the time of Sdékya our religion was not reduced to 
writing, but retained in memory ; the disadvantages 
of which latter method being evident to Sékya, he 
secured our institutes by writing them. Besides 
these Purinas, we received Tantras and Dhdranis 
from Sékya Sinha. Tantra is the name of those 
books in which Mantras and Yantras are written, 
explanatory of both of which we have very many 
works. Three of them are famous: first, Méyé Jala, 
of 16,000 slokas; second, Kala Chakra, of 6,000; 
third, Simbhui Udaya, of 1,000. The Dharanfs 
were extracted from the Tantras, and are similar in 
nature to the Guhya, or mysterious rites, of the Siva- 
Maérgis. A Dhérani is never less than eight slokas, 
or more than 500; in the beginning and middle of 
which are written the “ Vija Mantra,” and at the 
end, the “Phul Stotra,” or the Méhatmya, t.e., what 
desire may be accomplished or what business 
achieved by the perusal of that Dhaéranf; such, for 
example, as obtaining chiidren—advantage over an 
enemy—rain—or merely the approbation of Buddha. 
There are probably a thousand Dhéranfs. 


QuESTION XIV. 
What is the cause of good and evil? 


ANSWER. 

When Padma-Pfni, having become 7rt-guna- 
Atmaga, that is, having assumed the form of Satya- 
guna, Rajo-guna, and Tamo-guna, created Brahm§, 
Vishnu, and Mahesa; then from Satya-guna, arose 
spontaneously (Swébhfvaka), punya or virtue, and 
from Tamo-guna, pépa or evil, and from Rajo-guna, 
the mean of the two, which is neither all good nor 
all evil: for these three gunas are of such a quality 
that good acts, mixed acts, and bad acts, necessarily 
flow from them. Each of these karmas or classes 
of actions is divided into ten species, so that pdpa 
is of ten kinds, first (see note 27) murder; second, 
robbery ; third, adultery, which are called kdyaka 
or bodily, #.e., derived from Kaya; fourth, lying ; 
fifth, secret slander ; sixth, reviling; seventh, re- 
porting such words between two persons as axcite 
them to quarrels; and these four pé&pas are called 
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Vachaka, ¢.e., derived from speech; eighth, covet- 
ing another's goods; ninth, malice; and tenth, dis- 
belief of the scriptures and immorality; and these 
three are called ménasi, t.e., derived from manas 
‘the mind.’ The ten actions opposite to these are 
good actions; and the ten actions, composed, half 
and half, of these two sorts, are mixed actions. 


QUESTION XY. 

What is the motive of your good acts—the love 
of God—the fear of God—or the desiring of pros- 
pering in the world? 

ANSWER, 

The primary motive for doing well, and worship- 
ping Buddha, according to the scriptures, is the 
hope of obtaining Muktt and Moksha, becoming 
Nirvana, and being freed from transmi,rrations: 
these exalted blessings cannot be had without the 
love of God; therefore they, who make themselves 
accepted of God, are the true saints, and are rarely 
found; and between them and Buddha there is no 
diffarence, because they will eventually become 
Buddhas, and will obtain Nirvana Pada, ¢. e., mukts 
(absorption,) and their jyotish (flame, essence), will 
be absorbed into the jyotzsh of Buddha; and to this 
degree Siicys and the others of the “Sapta-Buddha” 
(see note 28) have arrived, and we call them Bud- 
dhas, because, whoever has reached this state is, in 
our creed, a Buddha. Those persons who do good 
from the fear of hell, and avoid evil from the de- 
sire of prospering in the world, are likewise rarely 
found, and their degree is much above that of the 
class of sinners. Their sufferings in Naraka will 
be therefore lessened; but they will be constrained 
to suffer several transmigrations, and endure pain 
and pleasure in this world, till they obtain Mukti 
and Moksha. 

QuEsTIon XVI. 

Will you answer, in the world to come, to Adi- 
Buddha for your acts in this world, or to whom will 
you answer? and what rewards for good, and pains 
for evil, will you reap in the next world P 


ANSWER. 

How can the wicked arrive at Buddha? (see note 
29.) Their wicked deeds will hurry them away to 
Naraka; and the good, will, by virtue of their good 
acts, be transported to the Bhuvanas of Buddha, 
and will not be there interrogated at all; and those 
who have sometimes done good and sometimes evil, 
are destined to a series of births and deaths on 
earth, and the account of their actions ig kept by 
Yama Raja. 

QuEsTion XVII. 
Do you believe in the metempsychosis f 
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ANSWER. 

Yes. For it is written in the Jaétaka Malé, and 
also in the Lalita Vistara, that Saékya, after having 
transmigrated through 501 bodies, obtained Nirvana 
Pada or Mukti in the last body: but so long as we 
cannot acquire Mukti, so long we must pass through 
births and deaths on earth. Some acquire Moksha 
after the first birth, some after the seventy-seventh, 
and some after innumerable births. It is no where 
written that Moksha is to be obtained after a pre- 
scribed number of births; but every man must atone 
for the sins of each birth by a proportionate number 
of future births; and when the sins of the body are 
entirely purified and absolved, he will obtain ab- 
sorption into Adi-Buddha. 

Question XVIII. 

What and from whence are the Newérs, from 
Hindust’han or Bhot? (see note 80,) and what is 
the word Newér, the name of a country or a people? 


ANSWER. 

The natives of the valley of Nepaul are Newfrs. 
In Sanskrit the country is called Naipdéla,® and the 
inhabitants Naipél{f; and the words Newéar and Ne- 
wari are vulgarisms arising from the mutation of P 
tov,andLtor. Thus too the word Bandya, the 
name of the Buddhamargf sect (because its followers 
make bandana, +. e., salutation and reverence to the 
proficients in Bodhijndéna), is metamorphosed by 
ignorance into Bénra, a word which has no mean- 
ing. 

Question XIX. 
Do the Newfrs follow the doctrine of caste or not? 


ANSWER. 
As inhabitants of one country they are one—but 
in regard to caste, they are diverse. 
Question XX. 
How many castes are there amongst the BaurasP 


ANSWER. © 

Bénra, according to the true reading, is Bandya, 
as explained above. According to our Puranas, 
whoever has adopted the tenets of Buddha, and 
has cut off the lock from the crown of his head, of 
whatever tribe or nation he be, becomes thereby a 
Bandya (see note 81). The Bhotiyas, for example, 
are Bandyas because they follow the tenets of Bud- 
dha, and have no lock on their heads. The Band- 
yas are divided into two classes; those who follow 
the Vahya-charya, and those who adopt the Abhy- 


*From Né, ‘ the sender to Paradise,’ who is Sway- 
ambhu Adi-Buddha, and pila, ‘cherished.’ The Brah- 
mans derive the word Nepaul from Né or Neyum, the 
proper uame of a Patriarch or Muni. 
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antara-charya—words equivalent to the Grihasths 
fsrama and Vairégi ésrama of the Brdhmanas. The 
first class is denominated Bhikshu; the second, Va- 
jra Achdérya.t The Bhikshu cannot marry; but 
the Vajra Acharya is a family man. The latter is 
sometimes called, in the vernacular tongue of the 
Newérs, Gubhal, which is not a Sanskrit word. 
Besides this distinction into monastic and secular 
orders, the Bandyas are again divided, according to 
the scriptures, into five claases: first, Arhat; second, 
Bhikshu; third, Srfivaka; fourth, Chailaka; fifth, 
Vajra Achfrya. The Arhat is he who is perfect 
himself, and can give perfection to others; who eats 
what is offered to him, but never asks for anything. 
The Bhikshu, is he who assumes a staff and beg- 
gar’s dish (khikshari and pinda pftra), sustains him- 
self by alms, and devotes his attention solely to the 
contemplation (dhyfna) of Adi-Buddha, without 
ever intermeddling with worldly affairs. The Sré- 
vaka is he who devotes himself to hearing the 
Bauddha scriptures read or reading them to others; 
these are his sole occupations, and he is sustained 
by the small presents of his audiences. The Chai- 
laka is he who contents himself with such a portion 
of clothes (chilaka) as barely suffices to cover his 
nakedness, rejecting everything more as superfluous. 
The Bhikshu and the Chailaka very nearly resemble 
each other, and both (and the Arhat also) are bound 
to practice celibacy. The Vajra Achérya is he who 
has a wife and children, and devotes himself to the 
active ministry of Buddhism. Such is the account 
of the five classes found in the scriptures; but there 
are no traces of: them in Nepaul.t No one follows 
the rules of that class to which he nominally be- 
longs. Among the Bhotiyas there are many Bhik- 
shus, who never marry; and the Bhotiya Lamas 
are properly Arhats. But all the Nepsulese Bud- 
dhamérgis are married men, who pursue the business 
of the world, and seldom think of the injunctions 
of their religion. The Tantras and Dhéranis, which 
ought to be read for their own salvation, they read 
only for the increase of their stipend and from a 
greedy desire of money. This division into five 
classes is according to the scriptures; but there is 
@ popular division according to Vihdrs, and these 

+ See further on. 

tin Nepaul at present the Bandyas are divided 
popalaty into Vajra Acharya, Sakya Vansf, Bhikshn 
or Bikhu, and Chiva-bare. The last derive their name 
from living in a Vihar which has a Chaitya, vulgo 
Chiva, in its midst. Others say that Chiva or Chivaka- 
bare is a corruption of Chailaka Bandya Potius, Band- 
yas wearing the Chivara, a part of the monastic dress, 


a sense which would make the term signify Bandyas 
adhering to their vows. 
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Vihfrs being very numerous, the separate congrega- 
tions of the Bandyas, have been thus greatly multi- 
plied.* In P&tan alone there are fifteen Vihérs. A 
temple to Adi-Buddha, or to the five Dhy4ni-Bud- 
dhas, called a Chaitya, is utterly distinct from the 
Vihér, and of the form of a heap of rice or Dhanya- 
rasya-Akar. But the temples of Sakya and the 
other of the “Sapta Buddha Ménushi,” as well as 
those of other chief saints and leaders of Buddhism 
are called Vihfrs, The names of the fifteen Vihérs 
of Patan are as follows: Tankal-Vihdér, Tu-Vihér, 
Hak-Vihar, Bhi-Vihaér, Haran-Varna-Mahé-Vihér,f 
Rudra- Varna-Mah4-Vihér,t Bhikshu-Vibar, Sékya- 
Vihar, Guhya-Vihér, Shi-Vihér, Dhom-Vihér, Un- 
Vihfr, etc. (sea note 32). In short, if any Bandya 
die, and his son erect a temple in his name, such 
structure may be called such an one’s (after his 
name) Vihér. With this distinction, however, that 
a temple to an eminent saint is denominated Mahé- 
Vih&r—one to an ordinary mortal, simply Vihér.§ 
NOTES. 

(1) Here aSloka of the Smbhii Purana is quoted 
in the original paper; and it was my first intention 
to have repeated it on the margin of the translation; 
but, upon reflection, [ believe it will be better to 
observe, that the Smbhii Purina is a work peculiar 
to Nepaul. Many other Bauddha scriptures, how- 
ever, which are not local, and are of high authority, 
symbolize the forming and changing powers of na- 
ture by the letters of the alphabet; and ascribe the 
pre-eminence among these letters to a, U, and M— 
making the mystic syllable 6m, which is not less 
reverenced by Bauddhas than by Bréhmanas. A, 
the Bauddhas say, is the Vija Mantra of the person 
Buddha; U, the Vija Mantra of the person Dharma; 
and M, that of the person Sangha—and these three 
persons form the Buddhist Triad. 

The Bauddhas, however, differ in their mode of 
classing the three persons. According to the Ais- 
warikas, the male, Buddha, the symbol of genera- 
tive power, is the first member; the female, Dhar- 
mf, the type of productive power, is the second ; 
and Sangha, their son, is the third, and represents 
actual creative power, or an active creator and ruler, 





*Some years ago there were 5,000 Bandyas in the 
Valley of Nepaul out of a es oagget of some 250,000. 

+ Vulgo Kon. +t Vulgo Uku. Throughout classical 
and vulgar names are mixed. : 

§ Bahi and Baha or Bahdl are the vulgar names for 
great and common Vihars, or Vihars with a Chaitya, 
and those with a Kutagar only, erected in the midst of 
them. Temples to Manushi Buddhas and other Deities 
are called Kutagar commonly, though Kutag&r temples 
sumetimes enshrine Dhyani Buddhas. A Vihar may 
be built round either. 
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deriving his origin from the union of the essences 
of Buddha and Dharma. Sangha, according to all 
the schools, though a member, is an inferiur mem- 
ber, of the triad.|| 

(2) Another sloka is here quoted; but it will not 
justify the language of the text, in which there is 
some confusion of the opposite doctrines of the 
Aiswarikas and Swébhaévikas. In the triad of the 
latter, the female, Dharmé (also called Prajné&), 
the type of productive power, is the first member; 
Upéya, or Buddha, the symbol of generative power, 
the second; and Sangha the third; their son as 
before, and the active author of creation, or rather 
the type of that spontaneous creation, which results 
necessarily from the union of the two principles of 
nature before mentioned. 

Buddha and Prajn& united become Upfysa Prajné; 
or vice versa, according to the school, and never as 
in the text. (For some further remarks upon these 
chief objects of Bauddha worship, see Notes 12 
and 29.) 

I take this early opportunity to remark that can- 
did criticism will compare, and not contrast, the 
statements made in Notes 10; 12, 17, 20, and 29, 
especially with reference to the Swibh4vika doc- 
trine. (See Note 16.) 

(8) The deduction of the five Dhyaéni Buddhas, 
and the five Dhy4ni Bodhisattwas, from Adi-Bud- 
dha, according to the Aiswarika Bauddhas, will be 
stated farther on. It isa celestial or divine creation, 
and is here improperly mixed with the generative 
creations, theistic and atheistic, of various doctors, 

(4) See Note 23. 

(5) The sloka quoted is from the Pujé Kanda, 
which is a mere manual of worship, of recent 
origin, and probably local to Nepaul. It professes, 
however, to be a faithful compilation from the Guna- 
Kéranda Vytiha, and Kfranda Vytha. The latter 
of these is a work of respectable authority, and con- 
tains the following partial justification of the lan- 
guage of the Pujé Kinda. (Sfkya, speaking to his 
disciple Sarvanivarana Vishkambhf, says,) “In the 
very distant times of Vipasyi Buddha I was born 
as the son of Suganda Mukha, a merchant: in that 
birth I heard from Vipasyi the following account 
of the qualities of Arydvalokiteswara (Padma Pani). 
The sun proceeded from one of hiseyes: and from 
the other, the moon; from his forehead Mahadeva; 
from between his shoulders, Brahm§; from his chest, 
Vishnu ; from his teeth, Sarasvati; from his mouth, 
Vayu; from his feet, Prithvi; from his navel, 
Varuna.” So many deities issued from Arydvalo- 


|| See Wilson's Essays and Lectures, ii. 28 ff. 
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kiteswara’s body. This passage is expanded in the 
Guna-Kéranda Vytha, wherein it is added, that 
when Aryfvalokiteswara had created Brahm, Vish- 
nu, and Mahesa, they stood before him, and he said 
to the first, “be thou the lord of Satyaguna and 
create:” and to the second, “be thou the lord of 
Rajoguna and preserve;” and to the third, “be thou 
the lord of Tamoguna and destroy.” The Guna- 
Kéranda Vytiha, is however a mere amplification 
of the Kéranda Vytiha, and of much less authority. 
In a passage of the Siraka Dhéra—which is not 
one of the sacred writings of Nepaul, but a work of 
high authority, written by Sarvajna Mitrapéda, a 
Bauddba ascetic of Cashmeer—the Hindu deities 
are mado to issue from the body of the supreme 
Prajné just as, according to the Karanda Vytha, 
they proceed from that of Padma Pini. 

(6) The authority for these ten mansions is the 
Dasa Bhimeswara, one of the nine great works 
spoken of in the answer to the thirteenth question; 
and which treats professedly of the subject. The 
thirteen mansions are, however, mentioned in sun- 
dry works of high authority; and the thirteen grades 
of the superior part of the Chaitya (or proper 
Bauddha temple) are typical of the thirteen celes- 
tial mansions alluded to in the text. The most es- 
sential part of the Chaitya is the solid hemisphere; 
but the vast majority of Chaityas in Nepaul have 
the hemisphere surmounted by a pyramid or cone, 
called Chiddémani, and invariably divided into 
thirteen grades. 

(7) All this, as well as what follows, is a mere 
transcript from the Brahmanical writings. There 
is, nevertheless, authority for it in the Bauddha 
scriptures. The Bauddhas seem to have adopted 
without hesitation the cosmography and chronology 
of the Brahmans, and also a large part of their 
pantheon. They freely confess to have done so at 
this day. The favourite Brahmanical deities ac- 
cepted by the Buddhists are, of males: Mahé Kala, 
Indra, Ganesa, Hanumén, and the triad. Of females: 
Lakshmi and Sarasvati. The Hindu triad are con- 
sidered by the Buddhists as the mere servants of 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattwas, and only entitled to 
such reverence as may seem fit to be paid to faithful 
servants of so high masters. Of the origin of these 
deities, according to the Bauddha books, I have al- 
ready given one account, and referred to another. 
The notions of the three gunas and of the creation, 
etc., by the Brahmanic triad as the delegates of the 
Bodhisattwas, I look upon as modern inventions. 
According to genuine Buddhism, the Bodhisattwas 
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are, each in his turn, the active agents of the crea- 
tion and government of the world. 

(8) An important historical person, and the appe- 
rent introducer of Buddhism into Nepaul. (See 
note 30). 

(9) This isa most curious legend. I have not yet 
seen the Tantra whence it professes to be extracted, 
and suspect that the legend was stolen from our 
Bible, by some inhabitant of Nepaul, who had 
gathered a confused idea of the Mosaic history of 
the origin and fall of mankind frum the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, formerly resident in this valley; or per- 
haps the legend in question was derived from some 
of those various corrupt versions of the biblical 
story which have been current among the Jews and 
Moslems of Asia for.many centuries. 

(10) This limited reply is the fault of my friend 
and not of his books, Matter is called Prakriti by 
the Buddhists, as well as by the Brahmans.* The 
Swabhavika school of Bauddha philosophy (appar- 
ently the oldest school) seems to have considered 
matter as the sole entity, to have ascribed to it all 
the attributes of deity, and to have assigned to it 
two modalities ; one termed nirvritti, and the other 
pravritti, (See note 12.) To speak more precisely, 
the above is rather the doctrine of the Prajnika 
Swabhavikas than of the simple Swibhavikas: for 
the former unitize the active and intelligent powers 
of nature, the latter do not unitize them; and pre- 
fer to all other symbols of those dispersed powers 
of nature the letters of the alphabet generally, and 
without much regard to the pre-eminence of A, U, 
and M. Indeed, it is probable that the mystic syl- 
lable Aum is altogether a comparatively recent im- 
portation into Buddhism. The Lotos is a very 
favourite type of creative power with all the Baud- 
dhas; and accordingly representations of it occur 
in a thousand places, and in as many forms, in the 
Bauddha sculptures and architecture. 

(11) The sloka quoted is from a modern little 
manual of Pijé. I have not seen any adequate 
original authority; but the Aiswarika Buddhists, 
who maintain an eternal, infinite, intellectual Adi- 
Buddha, in all probability made the human soul an 
emanation from him; and considered Moksha a re- 
manation to him. 





* Dharma, or that which sustains, is the Bauddha 
equivalent for the Brahmanical M&tra, or that which 
measures all qualities in space, the English ‘ matter.’ | 
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Continued from page 149. 


Now since the day that they had come down the 
mountain, Keaou-choo had never taken off all her 
clothes to sleep, but always lay down on the sofa 
with some of them on. Now, however, Shoo-chéng 
entreated her to undress and sleep regularly with 
her, for she wanted to find out whether the words 
in her dream about cutting the arm were true or 
not. Keaou-choo was unwilling to do so, 80 Shoo- 
chéng waited till she was asleep, and then went and 
took a peep at her arm, and found it bound up near 
the shoulder with a bandage; so waking her up she 
asked her, “Why is your arm bound up in this 
manner?” ‘ Because there is a slight sore place” 
answered the other, “My good sister,” answered 
Shoo-chéng, “do put an end to deception; I have 


known all about it for more than a fortnight, but I 


did not believe that there was such a truly good 
person in the world, so I doubted the truth of what 
I knew; now I know that it is really true, and what 
is the use of deceiving me further.” “TI have really 
done nothing,” answered Keaou-choo, “ and cannot 
tell what you mean.” Shoo-chéng here repeated 
her dream* and the words her mother had spoken 
to her, and added, “I knew you had been most at- 
tentive to me, and I could believe that you had 
prayed and burnt incense for me, but to cut one’s 
own arm is thing heard of only in ancient times 
as being done by very holy and filial children, how 
could I expect that you would be willing to undergo 
for my sake so much severe pain.” Sho then with 
tears in her eyes took Keaou-choo by the hand and 
said, “For the future I dare not call you ‘my younger 
sister, and you must not call me ‘great lady,’ but 
as you have saved my life, the least return I can 
make you is to yield up to you the right of princi- 
pal wife and to wait on you for the rest of my life, 
and I will do it willingly. As for your father and 
mother, truly they are as if my own parents had 
returned to life, beg them to come into this room 
to-morrow, when I will prostrate myself before 
them and beseech them to receive me as their child, 
it will only be as though they had another daughter 
born to them, and indeed they must not refuse me.” 
Keaou-choo held the tears back which were ready 
to flow, and said, “ Your words are really too strong, 
I beg you will not shorten my life,’* I cannot really 
bear them.” The two then gave way to their tears 
for a few moments, and then quieted down and slept. 

As soon as the day broke on the next morning 
Shoo-chéng arose and dressed herself, and having 

* The dream is here repeated word for word; indeed, 


such repetitions occur often in the original and have 
been omitted in the translation, 
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asked Heu-heung and his wife to come into her room 
she placed two chairs and requested them to sit 
down while she should kneel and knock her head 
on the ground to them as her father and mother. 
Heu-heung, however, prevented her and said, “What 
is this your ladyship is saying, you are the daughter 
of a noble house, and we are but common people of 
the mountains, [ fear the words you have just spoken 
will shorten the lives of your servants; if we allow 
you to worship us it will perhaps kill us on the spot, 
I beg you to think what you are about.” He finished 
speaking and wished to withdraw, but Shoo-chtng 
detained him saying, “My father and mother you 
must not reject me. From former times to the present 
there have always been not a few clever talented 
men who have chosen to live in retirement in the 
woods and mountains, who have been considered 
more admirable than many great Statesmen and 
Magistrates, and though I may belong to a Minister's 
family, that would have benefitted me little in the 
robbers’ den, and had not your daughter risked her 
own life to save me I should long since have been 
but a soulless corpse; and even now had she not 
cut her own flesh and prayed for me, I had but 
little chance of recovering from my illness. But I 
hope a better day may come now, and I shall then 
look upon my former self as having died, and upon 
the body that I have as being a newly born body. 
If you will not accept me as your daughter because 
I ask you, I beseech you to do it for my husband's 
sake, but wht fault have I that causes you to reject 
me and refuse to acknowledge me.” Heu-heung 
seeing that she held firmly to her idea, and was 
determined to kofow to them, and that he could not 
turn her away from her purpose, gave way to her, 
but took care to return every bow she gave. She 
then wanted to thank Keaou-choo in the same man- 
ner, but she would not hear of it at all, and Heu- 
heung interposed and said, “ You are really too 
modest madam, my daughter depends so entirely 
upon you to take care of and protect her, and it is 
her duty to attend upon you, how then can you 
talk of kotowing to her.” “TI have received so many 
favours from her,” answered Shoo-chéng, “that my 
death would not be sufficient to repay her. I told 
her yesterday that I yielded to her the right of 
principal.wife, and will consider myself as the con- 
cubine, and for the future she must not call me 
‘madam,’ and it is proper that I should bow to her 
to-day.” Keaou-choo's mother here said, “ You are 
wrong indeed madam, to say nothing of the impro- 
priety of confounding the relations of wife and con- 
cubine, you are truly too modest, you first honour 
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her by calling her your sister, and then you want to 
give up your right and make her principal wife, over 
your own self.” “If you say thus,” answered Shoo- 
chéng, “then let us bow to each other as sisters, and 
for the future she must always call me by that title.” 
They then knelt on the ground and bowed their 
heads four times; and from that time forth she al- 
ways called Keaou-choo her own sister,* and ad- 
dressed Heu-heung ond his wife as father and 
mother; and Keaou-choo in speaking to her, used 
the words, “‘ My elder sister.” Thus the whole house 
was happy ; and after about six or seven days, Shoo- 
chéng said to Keaou-choo, “I am now quite strong 
again, and would it not be better to throw away 
this house, and for your father and mother to return 
with us to the family housa, that we might always 
be at hand to attend to their wants.” Keaou-choo 


mentioned this to her parents, and they were much 


- pleased with the idea. 

Having hired chairs tor the ladies, and horses for 
Heu-heung and to carry the baggage, when all was 
prepared for the journey, they set fire to the house 
and burnt it to the ground, and went on the road to 
Kwachow, here they crossed the river to Chén- 
kiangfoo, and there hired a boat sufficiently large to 
give accommodation to them all four; in this they 
all embarked and passed on to Changchow and 
Wooscih; spending their time in chatting and laugh- 
ing gaily. At this latter place the gardens are very 
beautiful, and it being now late in the spring, and 
the weather being very delightful, there were many 
people there taking their pleasure. Shoo-chéng had 
long heard of the fame of the Tsin gardens on the 
Hwuy mountains, and that the prospect you obtained 
from them well repaid the trouble of a visit, and 
she proposed to Ileu-heung that they should disem- 
bark here and see them. Heu-heung immediately 
ordered the boatman to stop and anchor by the shore, 
and landed with Shoo-chéng and Keaou-choo, 
leaving his wifo in the boat. They walked among 
fragrant flowers, and admired the prospect, until 
they came to the gardens on the Hwuy mountain. 
Tiere they saw a great many ladies of Mandarins’ 
families with servants and slave-girls assisting them 
to walk, and men servants walking before to clear 
the road. There were also many women and girls 
of common families, with nobody to take care of 
them, but followed and annoyed by men of worth- 
less characters; for there were always a set of loose 
goodtornothing fellows hanging about these gar- 
dens, and rogues on whom no dependence could be 


*The term she had used before meant a sister in 
friendship. 
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placed, going about in crowds. ‘When they saw 
ladies with a large number of servants and at- 
tendants, they knew at once that they were the 
families of the officers of the district, and dare not 
annoy them, but were obliged to content them- 
selves with looking on at a distance. But directly 
they saw any female without escort, they said at 
once that she was only of some small family, and 
would crowd round her and make remarks upon 
her, blocking up the road go that she could neither 
goon nor turn back, and when a poor girl would 
blush up to her eyes, or perhaps burst into tears, 
they would clap their hands and laugh at her. On 
seeing this Shoo-chéng felt almost inclined to turn 
back, for she thought that as they had only one 
man with them they could do nothing against so 
many, but no sooner did these rascals see two very 
beautiful women enter the gardens, protected by a 
single man, than they all came rusbing forward in 
a crowd and tried to block up their road, and whea 
Heu-heung begged them to make way for the ladies 
they knew from his accent that he was a native of 
another province, and promised themselves all the 
more amusement from this circumstance, thinking 
that although he might be a strong man he would 
be no match for so many; so they all pushed up to 
before him and wanted to fight with him. There 
were also among them several wild young men who 
did not care much about the fighting, but thought 
it good fun to persecute a couple of women. They 
little expected that Heu-heung and his daughter 
would, as they did, suddenly rush forward and with 
a kick here and a blow there, send them one and all 
flying ; and the fear lest Heu-heung should be pur- 
suing them added wings to their feet, and they ran 
as though they thought they had been born with 
two legs too few. Although Shoo-chéng had not 
received any insult she had lost all heart for enjoy- 
ment of the scenery, so they all went back to the 
boat, and Shoo-chéng felt that she was again in- 
debted to the skill of Heu-heung and his daughter 
for her preservation from insult. 

Now although, thought she to herself, these 
goodfornothing bullies are truly contemptible, yet 
from their not meddling with ladies who have 
plenty of attendants and slave-girls, but only annoy- 
ing those without servants, I see the truth of the 
proverb that “although the Peony is a fair flower, 
it must have the green leaves to set off its beauty,” 
and regret I did not keep the slave-girls in my hus- 
band’s house, and accept those my brother wanted’ 
to give me when I married, but only kept the one 
little girl who was killed by the robbers, But 1 
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was cruel then to my husband, and now that I 
have repented I think I ought to prove it by buy- 
ing several slaves directly I get home. She men- 
tioned her idea to Keaou-choo, and asked her 
whether she liked it or not, Keaou-choo thought 
it excellent, but added that she had heard that the 
most famous places for beauty were Soochow and 
Yangchow. Now they were just passing the former, 
and she thought the best thing she could do would 
be to stop and see if there were none to be bought, 
and if there were, to take them on with them. 
“This is a very good idea,” answered Shoo-chéng, 
“but unfortunately I have no money here.” “That 
is no obstacle,” responded the other, “you have 
only to see if you can find any to suit your fancy, 
for my father has money with him.” ‘ That is very 
fortunate,” said Shoo-chéng, and having obtained 
the consent of Heu-heung, they ordered the boat 
to stop as soon as they should be fairly at Soochow. 
On arriving there they anchored at the gate of the 
city called the Chang-mun, and ordered the head 
boatman to go into the town and call a couple of 
go-betweens* who had slave to sell, as they wished 
to purchase a few. In ashort time the man retured 
with two old women, one of whom was named Ting 
and nicknamed Short-foot; the other being named 
Chang the quick-lipped. When they had paid 
their respects to the party in the boat, Shoo-chéng 
told them that she wanted to buy some slaves; 
whereupon the two women again went on shore, 
and soon returned, each accompanied by a girl, one 
about twelve or thirteen with a yellow thin face, 
and a nose which came down over her lips, and the 
other about fifteen or sixteen, very short and with 
bald places all over her head; for the former of 
’ these they asked eight ¢aels,t and for the latter ten 
taels of silver. ‘I want to buy,” said Shoo-chéng, 
‘several slave-girls of more than ordinary beauty, 
what is the use of you bringing me girls of this 
description.” “Look at the price of these,” an- 
swered the old woman, “that ought to be an induce- 
ment, while the money we should want for really 
good ones, would I fear be a little over your ideas.” 
“‘ Bring me good ones,” said Shoo-chéng, “and I'll 
promise not to talk about the price; what do you 
mean by saying the price would be over my ideas.” 
“If that’s the case,” said the old woman, “we have 
two really beautiful ones in the town, if you wish, 
we'll go and bring them down, we would have 
brought them before, but did not know how many 
you might want.” “If you can get me good ones,” 
answered Shoo-chéng, “I want tenand more.” The 
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‘women once more landed, and on returning brought 
with them a couple of slaves whose beauty was only 
of a middling class, and for whom they wanted 
fifty taels each. “These,” said Shoo-chéng, “are 
still only of an ordinary style of beauty, how can 
you want such a high price for them.” She then 
told them they might take them away, and nfade 
each of them a small present as a compensation for 
their trouble. 

On getting away from the boat the two old wo- 
men began to talk together. One said “I did not 
think she would do any business from the first, she 
only wanted to talk big, just in order to cheat one,” 
“Tf you call it cheating,” said the other, “ what do 
you call the money she has given us for our trouble, 
you can hardly call that cheating, can you?” “TI 
cannot think,” said the first speaker, “what she can 
want such a number of slave-girls for, unless indeed” 
—and here she made a sign, which was evidently 
understood by her companion, who replied, “TI do 
not think her appearance warrants such a suspicion, 
for my part, I have a good mind to give her another 
chance and then we shall know really what she 
means.” “How will you do it?” asked mother 
Ting; the other replied, “Did not lady Tsow tell 
us the other day that she had sixteen girls trained 
for actresses whom she wished to sell in one lot, 
with their stage dresses and everything that was 
wanted for acting, and that they were all perfectly 
beautiful; I wonder whether she would say they 
wero not good enough, let us at least mention it to 
her and seo what she says.” “Why they would 
cost 3,000 or 4,000 pieces of money; if you wait 
till the world has undergone 10,000 changes she will 
not buy them, besides, I have not got enough 
strength to throw it away in coming and going, for 
my part I’m going home, you may do as you please.” 
“T do not for a moment expect she will buy them,” 
answered the other, “but makes me so angry to 
hear her talking so grandly that I just want to 
go and laugh at her.” So saying she returned 
alone to the boat, and said to Shoo-chéng, “ If your 
ladyship really desires to purchase some very beau- 
tiful slaves, I have the disposal of fifteen or sixteen 
of the most perfect beauty. The lady they belong 
to wishes to sell them with their stage dresses, and 
would rather that they should be bought altogether, 
Ido not know whether your ladyship would want 
s0 many but thought I might mention the fact.’ 
‘Why does the owner wish to sell them in a body P” 
asked Shoo-chéng.” They belong to the family of 
His Excellency Tsow, the Imperial Censor, who 
lives inside the Changmun. The year before last 
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he wrote down from the capital to say that he 
wanted a set a of actresses to present to some prince 
or other; his mother instantly set to work collect- 
ing them, selecting none but those who were really 
h-autiful, and when she had in this manner brought 
tugether sixteen, at a cost of between 1,000 and 
2,000 pieces of money, she called a professor of 
theatricals and had them instructed most carefully 
in the art of acting, indeed they are said to be the 
first private company in Soochow. Moreover, last 
year she bouzht a set of dresses and other things 
for them, and these cost several thousand pieces, 
and they wero all ready to be sent up to the capital, 
when the Censor seeing that his wife was without 
children, thought to marry a concubine. Now his 
wife was very jealous and would not hear of it, and 
after quarrelling furiously for some time both hus- 
band and wife were seized with illness and died 
within a few days of each other. Ilis Excellency’s 
father and mother seeing that the succession of the 
family was about to be cut off, for they have no 
more children, were thinking of adopting a son, and 
are already overwhelmed with offers of children, 
whose friends think only of the family fortune. But 
this has nothing to do with what I was saying about 
the actresses, and to return to them, of course it was 
evident that they were no longer wanted, and lady 
Tsow called me and spoke about disposing of them. 
She said that as, they had been so well instructed 
in acting in a body, and as she had spent nearly 
4,000 tacls on them, it seemed a pity to divide them 
and sell them one at a time, for then all her trouble 
would be lost, and she added that she would be 
willing to lessen the price and lose the money her- 
sclf, if any one could be found to purchase them in 
a body with all the theatrical properties; is that 
what your ladyship wishes to purchase ? ” 

On hearing this, Shoo-chéng was beyond expres- 
sion delighted, and turning to Keaou-choo, she said, 
without letting the old woman hear what she was 
speaking of, This is remarkably fortunate ; I re- 
member my sister-in-law collecting a company of 
actresses and having them taught, and it cost her a 
large sum of money and no little trouble, now here 
they are all ready to our hands, what can we do 
better than purchase them at once, for it will be 
cheaper and will save a great deal of trouble. There 
is however a difficulty, for of course your father will 
not have such a large amount of money with him 
as that they name, and I do not know whether they 
will be willing to wait till we could get home and 
send the money up from there.” ‘Since you have 
the money at home,” answered Keaou-choo, “ what 
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difficulty can there be, you have only to settle the 
price, make a contract, and pay a deposit with my 
father’s money in order to make it sure, and then 
ask them to send a servant of their family and this 
old woman to take charge of the girls and their 
dresses, to our house, and there receive the balance 
of the money; the distance is very short, and 
coming and going will not take more than a few 
days, there is no reason for them to refuse.” “I 
think you are right,” answered Shoo-chéng, and im- 
mediately made the proposal to the old woman, whe 
answered, “Its very easy for you to talk of handing 
over several thousand ¢éels in this quiet manner, but 
to say nothing of whether the lady Tsow would be 
willing or not, the fact is I dare not go to her house 
and make the offer to her. But might I ask you 
where you live, what trade you carry on at home 
that you want such anumber of girls.” Shoo-chéng 
answered, “ You are quite right to make this en- 
quiry ”—but Keaou-choo took the words out of her 
mouth and replied abruptly, “ You cun go at once 
and tell the lady Tsow that she may be quite easy 
on the score of her money; my lady here is named 
Choo, and lives in the city of Shaouhing, her late 
father-in-law was President of the Board of Rites, 
and her husband is one of the Keu-jins appointed at 
the last year’s examination, and is now in the capi- 
tal undergoing examination for Tsin-sze; my lady’s 
family name was Tsin, and her father was President 
of the Military Board, and her brother is now Sec- 
retary to the Board of Official Appointinents. It 
is only because on her way to the capital my lady 
fell among robbers, who killed her attendants, that 
she is now under the necessity of buying these 
slaves. I can assure you she is not a nobody with- 
out name or fame, that you need fear that she will 
run away and cheat you of your money, as you seem 
to do.” 

Directly old Mrs. Chang heard this she fell on her 
knees in a great fright and kotow'd, exclaiming, 
“How stupid I was not to see at once that your 
ladyship was of a noble family, I entreat you to 
pardon me for my neglect; your old slave will at 
once go to lady Tsow and tell her, I feel confident 
that she will accept your offer, and when it is settled 
I will come back and inform your ladyship.” Shoo- 
chéng raised her from her knees, and she went 
directly to lady Tsow and told her everything Shoo- 
chéng had said, and how she was the daughter ot 
Tsin the President of the Military Board, and 
daughter-in-law of Choo the President of the Board 
of Rites, and that her brother was Secretary to the 
Board of Appointments, and her husband a last 
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Keu-jin, “If that’s the case,” said lady Tsow, 
our families are bound together by many ties; for 
her brother passed at the same year’s examination 
as my late son, and on his way to the capital he 
called here to pay his respects to my husband. And 
as for the President Choo, he was one of the ex- 
aminers at the time my son obtained his degree of 
Keu-jin. Nothing could be more agreeable to me 
than that his daughter should buy my slaves; and 
I have no desire to talk about the price with her. 
As for the money, if she has not any here, I'll 
send one of the house servants down with her, and 
you also can accompany them, there will be no diffi- 
culty in that; but now you can go back and wait 
on her in my name, and say “if she really wishes to 
urchase the slaves, she can send some one up to 
see them and make an estimate of their value. 

On being informed of. this by the old woman, 
Shoo-chéng asked Heu-heung if he would kindly go 
to the house of Lady Tsow and look at the slaves 
and the theatrical properties, and if they suited his 
ideas, then ask what the price was. On arrivi 
at the house, the slaves were first called out, an 
Heu-heung found that every one of the sixteen was 
truly beautiful. The dresses were then brought, 
and the other articles for theatrical representations. 
Everything was perfectly new, and elegant in the 
extreme, and of a lustre dazzling to the eye, and 
the whole collection truly worth from 3,000 to 
4,000 tdels. He therefore returned to the boat. 

“If you would know,” said Lady Tsow, “what 
they cost me, it was over 4,000 ¢aels, but I said the 
other day that if anyone would buy them in a body, 
they should have them at less than the cost price; 
and as this lady is one for whom I have a great res- 
pect I do not choose to talk of any price, but will 
say on my side 3,000 ¢aels, and if she likes to give 
one or two hundred ¢aels less, why that is no matter.” 

With this answer the old woman returned to the 
boat, and performing an obeisance delivered it to 
lip web but with a slight alteration, for she said 
that the slaves and dresses had cost 4,000 ¢aels, 
but that as Lady Tsow had a great respect for Shoo- 
chéng and looked upon her as an old friend, she 
would leave it entirely to her what the price should 
now be. “Three thousand ¢aels,” answered Shoo- 
chéng without any hesitation. 

This answer gave great satisfaction to the old 
woman, who at once beg IIeu-heung to return 
with her and settle the bargain. But on arriving 
at the house she planned with one of the servants 
that she should say that Serpe would only give 
2,600 tacls, and that they should divide the differ- 
ence of 400 taels between them. Heu-heung having 

id 500 taels in advance to bind the contract, Lady 

sow ordered the slaves to be handed over to him, 
with all the boxes containing their dresses; and he 
had already hired two extra boats, and was about 
to take the girls on board, when the other old wo- 
man, whose name was Ting, came running down 
to the boat, and having kotowed to Shoo-chcng, ex- 
claimed ‘“‘ My stupid old eyes must truly be blind 
not to have discovered at once who your ladyship 
was, I have indeed greatly offended, and I beg you 
to pardon me. Lady Tsow first spoke to me about 
selling her company of actresses, and I hope your 
ladyahip will allow me to act as the agent.” “ The 
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contract money has already been partly paid, and 
the contract handed over,” answered Shoo-chéng. 
‘“‘ Might I venture to ask the price your ladyship 
paid,’ said the old woman. “The amount is 
fixed at 3,000 taels, and Lady Tsow has agrecd to it.” 

The old woman thanked Shoo-chéng for the in- 
formation, and at once posted off as hard as she 
could to the house of Lady Tsow, and said to her 
“Tt was to me that Lady Choo first mentioned 
that she wished to purchase these slaves, and I 
hope your ladyship will order Mrs. Chang to divide 
the commission you have allowed her with me.” 
“If you were the first [nate spoken to on the 
subject,” answored her ladyship, “ why did you not 
come sooner and inform me of the offer. ‘The con- 
tract is now handed over, and the slaves are taken 
away, how can I order the other agent to divide 
commission with you.” ‘Would your ladyshig 
deign to tell me what amount you receive for tha 
slaves.” ‘Because the lady who has purchase¢ 
them,” answered Lady Tsow, “ belongs to a family 
for whom I entertain great friendship, I did nes 
choose to make any difticulty about tho price, ard 
in consequence I only obtained 2,600 taels. 

When the old woman heard this che said to her- 
self, “ Then there are 400 ¢aels to be accounted for 
yet;” and hurried off to hunt up Mrs. Chang, and 
try to make her divide her protits with her. “TI,” 
said Chang, “have spent my strength and time and 
taken all the trouble to bring this sale about, while 

ou have not opened your mouth or stirred your 
oot in the matter, why should I divide my profits 
with you I should like to know.” A sharp answer 
was returned to this and an angry altercation ensued. 

From words they were about to proceed to blows 
when old Mrs. Ting said, “I dont want to fight 
with you about this, for as Lady Tsow wishes to 
sell her slaves, don’t you think she will be glad 
enough to get 200 ¢aels more than you gave her, 
and listen to me when [I offer it, or don’t you think 
that Lady Choo will be glad enough if I can get 
200 taels taken off the price for her. I don’t care 
if I don’t make a cash by it myself so that I can 
manage to set both sides on to you by showing how 
you have cheated them, and what will become of 
your profits then, eh!” 

But when the servant of Lady Tsow heard what 
she said, he felt that she must know about the a 
propriation of the 400 ¢dels, and hurried up to the 
scene of action in order to bring matters round as 
soon as possible, and told Chang to stop quarrelling 
and promise the other fifty ¢taels. This she refused ; 
and they could not get md of her until they had 
written out a paper promising to pay her 100 taels. 

When Shoo-chéng saw the purchase completed 
she felt exceedingly pleased, and having placed the 
slaves and their eas the old woman, and the ser- 
vant-of the Tsow family in the extra boats which 
had been hired for them, she gave orders to the 
boatmen to push on for home. On arriving at Shaou- 
hing she sent up to her servants to make ready and 
send down to the boats, chairs and horses to take 
them up to the house; arrived there she found the 
truth of the old saying, 

Go tempt the dangers of the mountain path 
And prize the safety of your humble hearth ; 


The way to learn the happineas vf home 
Is for a while in foreign lands to roam, 
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A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. 
By Rev. J. Maceowan, of the London Missionary 
Society. Hongkong: De Souza & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 

The great peculiarity of the Amoy dialect con- 
sists in ita possessing a vast number of words for 
which the learned language of China presents no 
counterparts in the written character. For the com- 
parative philologist this fact is of great interest, as 
it is to these divergencies from the ordinary Chinese 
that he may look for connecting links between the 
languages of this vast area and other tongues. The 
problem of the dialects of the Miau-tsz, supposed 
to be the aborigines of China, has still to be solved, 
and we may hope to find some remains of fossilized 
words in the peculiar language of Fukkien province 
that shall throw light upon the past. 

The Fukkien people, and the natives of Amoy 
especially, seem to have adopted the written char- 
acter of the great parent Chinese, much in the same 
way as the Japanese have done, and employed the 
characters sometimes as symbols of sound merely, 
and at other times as symbols of ideas. The only 
difference being that the monosyllabic character has 
been retained in the Amoy language, and not in 
the Japanese. For example, the Chinese character 
A, ‘man’ (called variously, jin in Mandarin, ytin 
in Canton, nyin in Ningpo, and nydng in Shanghai,) 
is called (1) 2in and nin (after the Chinese) and (2) 
fito, h’to, (after their native language) by the 
Japanese. But BB. ‘to wish’ (yau, iu, yo, yaw, 
in the above mentioned Chinese dialects,) in Amoy 
is called beh. G8 or 3 HE ‘bad’ is called Phar, 
Hing 47 ‘to walk’ is called Ae. Jin AK ‘man’ 
is called /éng, but this may be said to come by the 
interchange of letters from the original jin, nyin, 
myang, (see above), then by dropping the y, the 
Japanese nen is formed in the one case, and nang as 
the incipient form of dang, by the mutation of the 
initial nasal to the liquid in the other. 

The work before us is an able attempt to simplify 
the learning of this dialect, being replete with the 
common words and phrases, and other information 
which cannot fail to be useful. Not the least im- 
portant are the lists of Articles of Merchandise, and 
Mercantile phrases, Teas, Shroffing, etc., and a Dic- 
tionary of the principal words in use in this dialect, 

_ As we have indicated above some of the peculiari- 
ties of this dialect, it may be interesting to our 


readers to have a concordance of some of them with 
other dialects of the Chinese. 
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The characters placed opposite to the words its 
Mr. Macgowan’s book are not always as correct as 
they might be. The Chinese teacher has probably. 
mystified this point, as is not unfrequently the case. 
when such matters are left to the learned pundite. 
To prove our assertion, Section 8, p. 15, t, is 
not so suitable an equivalent for sa" as 4B shan 
‘clothes;’ again, p. 79 5G ‘again, also,’ is placed 
as equivalent for koh, though doubtless ké iz is the 
character which should be inserted. These shew 
the uncertain adaptation of the characters employed 
by the people of Amoy when they write down their 
vernacular. 

The Rev. Carstairs Douglas, whose new Dictionary 
is nearly ready for publication, felt this so strongly 
that he determined to dispense with the native 
characters altogether. 

The gutturals of Mandarin remain unchanged, & 
remains k; only ng is changed to g, ¢.9., ngo, 
‘I, Amoy goa. The initial sh, ¢s, sometimes ¢, change 
to the palatal ch, e.7., IK shus ‘water,’ Amoy chut; 
£ tseu ‘to walk,’ chdu; x to ‘many,’ choe; A 
tso ‘to sit,’ ché; and the ch frequently changes to ¢, 
€.9:5 chang ‘long,’ Amoy tig; the labial } to 
its cognate nasal m, as mak ‘ink,’ bak; Fit my 
‘without,’ bo; [HJ mien ‘face, bin; IK mi ‘rice, 
bf; the labial spirant f is regularly reduced to the 
cognate p. We find this nearer home in the Ger- 
man schlaf, Dutch slap and our sleep. In Chinese 
the letters are initjals of which we speak. 

The liquid 7 takes the place of the dental x when 
initial, e. g., ty nt ‘you, is called &. 

——$ 


ESE It Le Li-sao, Podme du iii® siacle 
avant notre ere, Traduit du Chinots, accompagné d'un 
commentaire perpéiuel et publié avec le texte original. 
Par Le Marquis d’Hervry de Saint-Denys. Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Cie., 1870, 

The Js-sau dates from the first year of the third 
century B.C.,in the reign of the last Emperor of 
the Chinese dynasty when China was torn by the 
sanguinary contests of the great feudal chiefs of the 
empire. Confucius had been dead hardly 200 years, 
and the tomb of Mencius was scarcely closed. 

The author of the Zs-sau, Kiii-yuen Ping y iii 
JR AP or simply Kiii yuen Fl JR was both 
minister and relative of the King of Tsu ak whose 
possessions comprised nearly all the present province 
of Hu Kwang This King of Tsu—named 
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Hwei Wang—had perilous political relations with 


his neighbours the Kings of Tein ve, Wu A 3 
Hwei pee and Tai HK Kiii yuen remonstrated 
wisely, but Hwei Wang would not listen; ulti- 
mately he fell into an ambuscade laid for him by 
the King of Tsin, and became his prisoner. Hwei 
Wang’s son became Regent, and dismissed Kiii yuen. 
The latter, full of indignation, then wrote this poem, 
the Is-sau, the name of which signifies, ‘ Lamenta- 
tions,’ ‘Songs of Sadness,’ and afterwards threw 
himself into the river Mt-lo one of the affluents 
of the great river Kiang, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month, folding in his arms a great stone. 

His death was a public grief. The calamities he 
predicted having come to pass, his memory was re- 
vered, and such is the vitality of popular traditions 
that this event which happened some 300 years 
before our era, is still commemorated annually in 
the Dragon Boat Festival, when the boats in the 
shape of the mythic dragon, in pairs with sixty or 
more rowers in each, race on the rivers with great 
noise and bustle in search of Kiu-yuen. Tho 
festival is held on the fifth of the fifth month, but 
it is often extended over two days. 

Kiu-yuen (according to the Fang Chi) was tall, 
weakly in body, but of elegant proportions, and ‘had 
a fine beard. Thrice a day he plunged the top of 
bis hat in water to show his love of purity. 

A memoir of Kiu-yuen appeared in the Chinese 
and Japanese Repository of November 1865. From 
this we extract the following as characteristic of 
the poet’s sentiments. When maligned at court 
and. troubled in mind he went, according to the 
custum of the country, to a diviner and addressed 
him , 

“Sir, there are things in my mind that are not 
clear, and I wish you to explain them by consulting 
the @ivining-reeds and the sacred turtle.” The 
diviner immediately arranged the reeds, wiped the 
dust from the turtle, and asked: “ What are the 
subjects upon which your highness seeks instruc- 
tion?” 

Kiu-yuen replied by asking the following ques- 
tions :—“‘ Shall I, in earnest sincerity and faithful- 
ness, attach myself to the truth; or shall I go and 
come and labour without ceasing to comply with 
the will of others ?—Shall I weed the ground and 
plough the fields in honest obscurity; or shall I 
yield and change, and follow great men to make 
myself a name ?—Shall I speak forth the words of 
truth and uprighteousness, without disguise or fear 
of death; or shall I follow the manners of the rich 
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and great, and live in luxurious pleasure ?—Shall I 
lift myself on high to preserve the truth; or shall 
I, by flattery and forced smiles, seek to soothe and 
please a woman! (the queen whom he had offended), 
—Shall I, with pure sincerity and unfaltering faith- 
fulness, seek to purify myself; or shall I, with the 
wily tact of a subtle reasoner and diviner, strive to 
make a reed compare with a beam of wood t—Shall 
I maintain my course proudly onward, like a race- 
horse; or shall I float about unsettled, as a wild 
duck upon the water t—Shall I with the swift eagle 
compare wings; or with the tame ducks and hens 
shall I strive for food ? | 

“ Alas!” continued he, as despairing of a reply, 
and speaking to himself, “the world is like a miry 
muddy pool, without purity. The wings of locusts 
are counted heavy ; piles of pure gold are counted 
light. The great bells of the temple are thrown 
away; earthern pots are put in their places, and are 
made to roar and sound like thunder, Flattering 
men are set in high places; and wise men have no 
name. Alas! who will know my pureness and sin- 
cerity if I keep silent!” 

Tai-pu, the diviner, hastily grasping the mystic 
reeds, bowed low to Kiu-yuen, and said: “ There 
are reeds which are too short; there are divining- 
reeds that are too long; there are turtles which do 
not suffice; there isin science that which is not 
clear; there is in numbers that which cannot be 
reached ; there is that which the gods do not under- 
stand. To solve the questions you propose surpasses 
the wisdom of turtles and divining-reeds. Let your 
highness seek the answers in your own princely 
heart and pure life.” 

The version of this remarkable poem; one of the 
most revered of literary gems in China, has been 
faithfully made by the Marquis d’Hervey de Saint 
Denys. But we must leave a critical survey of it 
until a future time. The Chinese text is added. 

—_——Jj——- 

Mr. John Camden Hotten, of Piccadilly, has 
published a small volume entitled: “That Heathen 
Chinee, and other poems, mostly Humorous. By 
F. Bret Harte. The verses come from California 
where John Chinaman is quite a match in smart- 


ness for the usually very wide-awake Yankees. The 
incident described in the few verses, with which the 
volume opens, on the “Heathen Chinee,” shews 
how Ah Sin, with a bland and child-like smile, sits 
down to carde—a game “he did not understand "— 
**But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see.” 
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*¢In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs— 

Which was coming it strong, 
Yet such were the facts ; 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax,” 


We are disappointed that some of the good points 
of the Chinaman’s character are not sketched here. 
There is much to say for his cleverness, his perseve- 
rance, his faithfulness, aye and honesty too in spite 
of the petty thievish practices of the ’Frisco colony 
lower orders. 

The other verses have a ring of genius about them. 
The style is decidedly un-English ; it is American ; 
but perhaps none the worse for that—barring the 
slang, which comes oddly in poetical effusions. 

There is a touch of true poetry in the rapture 
with which Dickens's “Little Nell” is read in 
camp.— We extract a few verses. 


‘* Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below ; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow: 


The roaring camp-fire, with rade humour, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth ; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew ; 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the fire-light fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the master 
Had writ of ‘‘ Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ‘twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall. 
a 


Miscellancons Motes, 


At a meeting of the Imperial Geographical So- 
ciety of Russia, held on the 10th of February, a 
letter was read from the archimwandrite Palladius, 
dated September 15th, from the village of Nikolsky 
in the southern part of Russian Manchuria. This 
place is well suited as a basis of operations for in- 
vestigating the antiquities of the neighbourhood. 
Here there are colonies of Coreans. Palladius 
considers that the antiquities spread over this part 
‘of Manchuria date from the period of the dynasty 
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Phouhai.* Later on, conflicts arose between the 
Coreans and the Djourdjites—the founders of the 
Kin dynasty of China. Traces of these wars are 
still to beseen. On the right bank of the river Sul- 
foun there exists a fortified po ition on an elevation. 
There is reason to believe thut this was the advanced 

t of the Coreans at the commencement of the 
twelfth century. The Coreans were always obliged 
to give way before the Djourdjites and aban‘oned 
all their fortified places to the north of the present 
city of Koun Tchoun. The country sul sequentl 
came into the possession of the Djourdjites, that 1s 
the Kin Tartars, on the left bank. 

On the left bank of the Sui-foun, at the limit of 
the Spring floods, are to be seen traces of an ancient 
city,—Fourdan Tchen,t which Palladius considers 
to date from the Phou-hai dynasty. Not far from 
this city very extensive fortifications are found, 
which are, in all probability, the. remains of a 
Djourdjite camp. The discovery of a large number 
of coins, bearing the name of the Emperor of the 
Sung dynasty, who was kept a prisoner in the cen- 
tre of Manchuria, favours the presumptiun that in 
this locality the ancient Pentapolis may be found. 

' Tho archimandrite Palladius believes that the 
ancient Shouen-Tchen may be identified with the 
Shouen-Tchen, of which vestiges have been found 
near Nikolsky. It was there that under the Mon- 
go’, the Coreans planted a colony. Corean money 

as been found, also traces of cultivated fields along 
the river's banks, and a ploughshare 
interred. , 

The origin of the name Manzy in Manchuria seems 
to have arisen about the same period. The Mongols 
designated the inhabitants of Southern China by 
this name. It is also the name formerly given to 
all the Chinese who were to be found outside of 
China proper 

Khoubilai Khan established several military colo- 
nies in Corea and in Manchuria in case of an inva- 
sion of the Japanese beiny made, which, after the 
disastrous consequences of his attempt to invade 
Japan, was to be feared. These colonies are known 
in the Corean and Chinese histories under the name 
of Manzy, i. e., the armies of the Manzy. 

Among the Chinese who dwell in this country 
accounts are extant concerning the fortifications of 
the southern part of the Oussoury. These legendary 
statements, in spite of the anachronisms one meeta 
with in them, have a special interest. The fortress 
of Soutchen, situated on the river which the Rus- 
sians have called Soutchan, plays a conspicuous 
part in these accounts. 

The learned Sinologue speaks again of several 
other remains of encampments, and concludes his 
letter by giving the itinerary or route-map of the 
journey from Peking to Blagovestche across 
Chinese Manchuria. 

On the eubject of these explorations Mr. de Hel- 
mersen, who visited the same country in 1864, ex- 

ressed his satisfaction with what the archimandrite 
alladius had communicated. 


“See Klaproth: Tableauz historiques de l' Asie, \5e 
carte, p. 17 of the work, 
t See the atlas of D’Anville—Chinese Tartary. 


also was dis- 
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THE NORTHERN FRONTAGERS OF CHINA. 
By Henry H. Howorts, Esq., &e. 


4. DISPERSION of the WESTERN MONGOLS. 

There is a rare work by Pallas entitled: “Samm- 
hungen historischer Nachrichten tiber die Mongolischen 
Volkerschaften,” which contains a mine of material 
for the later history of the Kalmucks. It has been 
entirely neglected by English writers, who have 
chiefly been inspired by the inferior work of Berg- 
mann. I shall be excused if I devote some spaeo 
to an epitome of what it has to tell us about the 
origines and race-pedigree of the Kalmucks, informa- 
tion which is not easily accessible, and which offers 
some foothold at least, upon the most treacherous 
and slippery of all historical inquiries, namely, those 
dealing with the nomades of Central Asia. The 
history of the Kalmucks divides itself into two por- 
tions, bounded by their conversion to Lamaism. 
The former portion, to which I shall presently re- 
vert, we have but scanty information about; the 
latter has been told in some detail by Pallas in the 
work I have named. 

As I have said in previous papers, the Kalmucks 
are divided into four sections, the Torgouts, the 
Soongars, the Derbetes, and the Khoshotes. These 
tribes were all independent until the rise of the Soon- 
garian empire of the seventeenth century. But be- 
fore that event the Khoshotes held the superior 
rank among them, partly because their reigning 
house, which bore the name Galyas, was descended 
from the stock of Zenghiz Khan, its founder being 
the brother of that conquerer, partly because of its 
position being nearer the centres of culture, China 
and Thibet. About 1575 the chief of the Khos- 
hotes was Boibegus, or Boibegush Baatur, the 
eldest son of Chongor. He was contemporary with 
the Soongarian chief Charachulla. Pallas tells us 
that Boibegus is renowned in the Kalmuck chroni- 
cles as the first who zealously introduced the Lama- 
ist form of religion among the Oelots or Kalmucks, 
Before his day there were Shamanists, (Shaman- 
ism being the ancient and wide-spread creed of 
Northern Asia, to which the Buriats, whom we 
shall shew presently to be own brothers of the 
Kalmucks, are still attached). The conversion of 
the Kalmucks happened chiefly through the apos- 
tolical zeal of a Thibetan Lama, who as the com- 
poser of the religious work Zagan Nom (the white 
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scripture), was surnamed Zagan Nomien Khan. 
Boibegus prevailed upon the remaining Ocelot princes 
to accept Lamaism, to send the younger members 
of their royal families to Thibet for instruction and 
to recognize the Dalai Lama as their spiritual chief. 
The Derbet chief, Dalai Taisha, the Soongarian 
Oharaculla, and the Torgot Oerlok, each, conse- 
crated a son to the holy profession. At this time 
there were no Kalmucks in Tangout so far as we 
know. 

The general Kalmuck practice on the death of a 
chief is to make his eldest son, if there be no im- 
pediment, the patriarch or main chief of his father's 
tribe, and to give the younger sons appanages dc- 
pendent upon him. Besides Boibegus, Chongor had 
several sons; one of these, Guushi Khan, became 
very renowned. On the death of Boibegus, the 
Khoshotes who obeyed him were divided between 
his two sons Zazan Khan and Ablai. 

About 1580 there broke out in Tangout a fierce 
schism between the partizans of the Bogdo Lama, 


the ancient orthodox Lamaists known as Zazan 


Machallata, or white caps, and those of the Dalai 
Lama, known as the Sharra Machallata, or yellow 
caps. In this struggle the party of the Dalai Lama 
was beaten in six engagements and very much 
crushed. It was then that Guushi Khan, whom 
we have named, bound himself with Baatur Chun- 
taishi of the Soongars, the Torgot Oerlok, his own 
brother Kandeliing Ubasha, and their nephews 
Zazan Khan and Ablai to support the Dalai Lama, 
and to establish peace in Thibet in such a manner 
that the Dalai Lama should be accepted as the only 
legitimate Over-Lama, and also as the secular ruler 
of Thibet (a position formerly held by the Tsangpa). 
In this Guushi succeeded. 

Shortly afterwards, Pallas goes on to say, Thibot 
was partially overrun by a Soongarian chief Shuker 
or Shokurtaidsha, which was the cause why the 
communication and friendship between Thibet and 
the Oelot princes was for a time broken off. Guu- 
shi Khan once more came to the rescue; he per- 
suaded the Oelot princes to recognize themselves as 
spiritual vassals of the Dalai Lama, and to under- 
take to follow the plunderers who had attacked 
Thibet as public enemies, Thereupon all the princes 
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sent envoys; and each devoted to the Dalai Lama 
a number of his subjects, who should be considered 
as his property but be subject to their own officers. 
Guushi Khan was at the same time appointed the 
temporal regent of Thibet and administrator for the 
Dalai Lama. The 5,000 Khoschotes who formed 
the appanage of Guushi were doubtless the kernel 
of this force, which was strengthened at a later time 
by the decay and breaking to pieces of the Khos- 
chotes and the Derbetes. Such is the origin of the 
Kalmucks of Thibet; those Khoschotes who are 
called the soldiers of Thibet by Strahlenberz, and 
who are known to the Thibetans themselves, as we 
learn from the admirable papers of my friend Mr. 
Hodgson, as Sokpa, assuredly a very recent addition 
to the races of that obscure ethnographical quag- 
mire which we have gained, an important step in 
simplifying when we detach so important a member 
of it at so very recent a date. 

Guushi Khan was well known to the Chinese; 
in the inscription set up by Kien Loung in 1757, 
after his conquest of the Ocelot, and translated by 
the Jesuits in the Mémoires sur la Chine, he is thus 
referred to: “The first of their kings who 
came to do homage was called Kousi-han (7. e., the 
king Kousi), he came for the first time in the reign 
of Shun-tche (z.e., Kien Loung’s great-grand father), 
the emperor treated him as a king, gave him a spe- 
cial seal and the title Souve, meaning ‘eminent,’ he 
gave him all the prerogatives allowed to the other 
feudatories, and his name was entered on the re- 
gisters as Souvé Kousi-han. THis descendants 
Orchirtou-han and Abalai-noien having chosen the 
country west of the Hoang-ho for the place of their 
residence, were called by the name of Mongouk 
Eleuths.” These two are clearly Zazan, who Pallas 
says was also called Utchirtu, and Ablai the sons of 
Boibegus and the nephews of Guushi Khan. 

I shall not detail here the account of the break 
up of tho old tribe of the Khoschotes under these 
two brothers, which may be read in Pallas, nor the 
history of the Thibetan Khoschotes under the suc- 
cessors of Guushi, which may be found in tho 
same work. For our present purpose it is enough 
to have discovered the date and mode in which they 
first came into Thibet, and we must now turn to 
another part of our inquiry. We have so far dealt 
only with the Khoschotes and the affairs of the 
Southern Kalmucks; but while this revolution was 
in progress in Thibet a more important revolution 
was in progress further north. The rivalry and 
dissention between the Mongols proper and the 
Kalmucks is apparently of very old standing; it 
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dates probably from the time when the former were 
good Lamaists, and the latter addicted to Shaman- 
ism, or perhaps even from an earlier day than thia, 
and from old distinctions that were only hidden for 
a while under the strong hands of Zenghiz Khan 
and his successors. However this be it is clear that 
the relations between the two nations had become 
very brittle towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Timkowski in his travels gives an aceount 
of the rivalry between Galdan and the Khalka 
chiefs, which contains several errors, but it may 
point to the quarrel which was the immediate cause 
of the war which proved so disastrous to the Kal- 
mucks. He deduces it from the jealousies of the 
several chiefs who each had sons with the grand ~ 
Lama; these sons became inferior Lamas them- 
selves, and as the Lamas are supposed to be incar- 
nations of different Buddhas, there has often arisen 
a struggle for precedence among them. Whether 
this was the reason or not, it seems to be very cer- 
tain that a struggle did ensue, in which the Kal- 
mucks were very much broken and dispersed; those 
who remained behind were forced to submit to the 

Mongol chief Laicher Khan, (the Altan Khan of the 
Mongols,) but most of them pressed westwards. 
Charachulla the chief of the Soongars, who was the 
head of the Kalmuck confederacy, was forced to take 
refuge on the Irtysh, where he was soon afterwards 
killed; he was succeeded by his son Baatur 
Contaidshi. 

The Soongars had now passed the great barrier 
called Bogdo Oola, and under Baatur and his son 
Kaldan they speedily formed a great power which 
successfully contended with the Mongols, the Turks 
of Little Bucharia, and the Kirghiz Kazaks. This 
power, which under the name of the Soongarian 
empire is as well known in the annals of the Rus- 
sian conquests of Siberia as in those of China, was 
not submitted to quietly by the other Kalmuck 
tribes. Cho-oerlok the chief of the Torgouts and a 
comtemporary of Baatur, migrated with his people, 
crossed the savage steppes of the Kirghiz Kazaks, 
and in 1630 appeared on the frontier of the govern- 
ment of Astrakhan. Here a portion of the Tor- 
gouts still remain, the rest returned eastwards under 
their chief Oubacha in 1773, on the break up of 
the Soongarian empire by the Chinese. The Tor- 
gouts of the Volga were joined by fragments of the 
Khoschotes and Derbets, who still remain united 
with them. 

The Derbetes at the date of the struggle with the 
Mongols were in the main living peaceably with the 
Soongars, and on their eastern flank, They bore 
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the brunt of that struggle and were mostly driven 
into Siberia, where we are told they helped the 
eons of Kutchum Khan in their struggles with 
the Russians in 1631 and 1634, They were 
afterwards divided into fractions, one of which 
joined the Torgouts, a second the Soongars, while 
a considerable body submitted to Dalai Khan the 
Khoshote chief of Kokonoor, grandson of the 
Guushi Khan, whom I have already named. We 
have thus summarized in the baldest fashion, the 
history of the dispersion of the Kalmucks since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The whole 
account will appear in detail in a work I am now 
writing on the Asiatic nomades. 

We may now start again with that date when, 
as we have pointed out, the Kalmucks were bounded 
on the west by the Bogdo-Oola and on the south 
by the northern frontiers of Tangut, when they 
were still Shamanists and were divided into the 
four different tribes we have so often referred to. 

These four tribes which now represent the Oelot 
confederacy are not all of equal antiquity ; the Soon- 
gars and the Derbetes were until a comparatively 
recent date but one gtock. It was divided into two 
sections by the two sons of Ashtama Darchan 
Nojon, whose names were Ongazo and Ongorchoi; 
the former took the western section, which was 
thence called Soongar, %.e., right wing, or rather 
right hand, the latter adopted the name Derbet for 
his people. This separation took place at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Ongozo was the 
grandfather of Charachulla, and the account is so 
generally accepted and so well supported that there 
is no room for doubting its authenticity. 

Before the separation this stock was apparently 
known as Zorros, which becomes Tcholoss in the 
Chinese orthography. Thus in the emperor's 
account of his conquest of Ocelot, already referred 
to, it is said the king of Tcholoss is the first of the 
three who formerly divided the kingdom of the 
Oelot ; Kaldan in the same account is called Ilan of 
Tcholoss and his country the ancient country of the 
Tcholoss. Previously to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century therefore the Oelots were divided 
into three sections only, the Zorros, the Torgouts, 
and the Khoshotes. During the history of the 
Ming our accounts of Central Asia are very meagre 
and the only reference I know to the Oelot is sup- 
plied by Klaproth in his Asia Polyglotta, p. 207. In 
an extract from the history of the Ming there is 
the bald statement that the Wala (the Oelot) then 
lay west of the Tata (the Mongols). 

We must now widen our view somewhat; the 
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Oelot in the Kalmuck traditions form only one sec- 
tion of a higher division, which was styled Durben 
Oirat, #. e., the four allics. The four sections are the 
Ocelot, the Choite, the Toummet, and the Barga 
Buriata. The same tradition is held among the 
Buriats on Lake Baikal, and it is in every: way 
reasonable. When this confederacy was broken up 
is not distinctly known, and I only offer as a 
tentative suggestion that it took place when the 
Mongols were driven out of China by the Ming 
emperors. They were then forced to take refuge in 
the north of the great desert of Shamo, where their 
descendants, the celebrated Khallas, still remain. 
It was then probably that the previous occupants 
of this area were dispersed, the Buriats towards the 
north and east, where they have gradually extended 
their borders and invaded the ancient province of 
Dauria lying to the east of the Baikal sea, formerly, 
as we shall shew in a future paper, the seat of 
another race altogether. The Oclot were then pro- 
bably pushed westward into the ancient country of 
the Naimans, the Djelaires, etc., and these again 
pushed the more western nomadic Turks the 
Kuzbegs, to their great emigration into the old em- 
pire of Timur and of his descendant Baber. The 
Choites and Toummets were dispersed, probably 
through internal dissentions; the former joined the 
Soongars, and are still found asa distinct tribe in 
Soongaria, the latter may perhaps be identified 
with two tribes of the same name on the Chinese 
frontier which have been treated with some con- 
sideration by the emperors. 

I have carried the history of the Western Mon- 
gols back as far as my present materials will allow 
me. Ina former paper I gave reasons for believing 
the Torgouts to be descended from the Keraites; 
another proof of the position there argued for is 
afforded by Pallas in the work I have quoted from. 
He tells us the chief clans or families among the 
Torgouts are the Iike-Keraht, the Baga-Keraht, 
and the Chachatchin-Keraht. I have been unable 
to trace the descen‘ants of the Merkits, another 
race mentioned very frequently in the struggle of 
Zenghiz, and named by the western missionaries as 
one of the four main divisions of the Mongols. 


They seem fromthe accounts given by Erdmann 
and D’Ohsson to have been dispersed and almost 
annihilated. Now among the Screens there are 
some clans of great distinction, called Like and B 
Erketen; like and Barga, ‘great and small,’ Erket 
may very probably be a corruption of Merkit, and 
if so the Erkets who now form part of the Tor- 
gout horde may represent a broken fragment of the 
ancient Merkits, 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

We stated at the close of our last chapter that 
Shoo-chéng having bought a set of slave-girls, ar- 
rived with Keaou-choo and her father and mother 
at her house in Shaou-hing. When the house ser- 
vants, who had come down to the boat to assist at 
the landing, arrived, they heard their mistress order 
them to prepare two chairs and a horse, and then 
saw her go up to the house accompanied by Heu- 
heung and his family, and having opened the great 
gates ride right into the principal hall and there 
alight from her chair. 

When Shoo-chéng again found herself in her own 
home she could not repress her tears from flowing, 
and exclaimed to Heu-heung and his wife, “Truly 
your daughter never expected that in this life the 
day would arrive in which she would return to this 
house ; and now that I am here I feel that it is all 
owing to your great kindness that I enjoy this piece 
of good fortune.” ‘ Your family,” answered Keaou- 
choo, “is rich, and it is your destiny to enjoy great 
happiness in this world, what we did for you was 
but little labour and less trouble, and we to-day 
have to express our gratitude to you for having led 
us back with you, and thus conferring great honour 
on us.” 

Shoo-chéng then gave orders that a library behind 
the guest chamber should be opened and prepared 
as an apartment for the use of Heu-heung and his 
wife; and after that she took Keaou-choo to her 
own room with her, and said, “ Although perhaps I 
ought properly to prepare another room and give 
you for your use, yet my love for you is so deep, and 
my affection so strong, that I cannot bear the idea 
of being separated from you for a moment, for the 
present therefore let us occupy one chamber and 
one couch, and so escape any feeling of loneliness 
which might otherwise come over us while waiting 
the return of our husband.” Keaou-choo expressed 
her satisfaction at this proposal, but added that she 
feared that she would be agreat annoyance to Shoo- 
cheng. ‘I shall for the future,” answered the latter, 
“always look upon you as part of the same body as 
myself, how then can you speak such words as these, 
if vou do not at once leave off [ shall really have to 
punish you.” 

She then opened a safe and took from thence a 
quantity of broken silver,'® which she handed to 
Keaou-choo, and berged her to make up twelve 
packets weighing half an ounce each, and eight or 
nine packets of half that weight. This done she 
took out eighteen pieces of silk and twelve pieces of 
cloth, and said, ‘ The servants will soon be coming 
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in to pay their respects to you as their new lady, 
and you can then take this silver and these pieces 
of silk and cloth and distribute it among them. 
“T do not see why they should come and kotow to 
me,” said Keaou-choo, “and even if they do, why 
should I take my sister’s money and silk to give to 
them?” “ You,” answered the other, “are as much 
the mistress of the house as I am, so the servants 
dare not do otherwise than come and kotow to you, 
and as for these things, you are the same as [ am, 
and moreover, have I not just said that for the future 
I wish to look upon you as part of the same body 
as myself, so that whatever belongs to me of course 
belongs just as much to you, and I hope you will 
say no more on the subject.” 

Whilst they were thus talking, the old woman 
servant, whom Shoo-chéng brought with her to her 
husband’s house, came in and brought tea, and ad- 
dressed her mistress as follows: “ When did your 
ladyship leave the capital?” and without waiting 
for an answer, she added, “ Of course when you left 
the name of the successful candidates were declared. 
Did the master say when he would be coming back? 
and might I enquire who is this young lady?” “I 
have not yet been inside the capital,” answered her 
mistress, “ how then can I know whether your mas- 
ter has so much as passed his examination, much 
less can I tell anything about the time of his return.” 
“But,” exclaimed the old woman in astonishment, 
“6 where has your ladyship been all this time? you 
had not been a month from home when there came 
news to say that my master had been at the re-ex- 
amination of Keu-jins and had passed first, and it 
was the day before yesterday that there came another 
courier from Peking, saying that in the examination 
for Tsin-sze he had obtained the Chwang-yuen,° it 
was only yesterday that the man who brought the 
news returned ; your ladyship is really only joking 
when you say that you have heard nothing of all 
this.” “Ido not joke at all,” answered Shoo-chéng, 
“but perhaps you will understand better if I tell 
you what happened to me on the road;” and she 
then proceeded to relate to the old woman the adven- 
ture she had had with the robbers, and her subse- 
quent sickness in the house of Heu-heung, adding, 
‘and in both of these misfortunes I was entirely 
indebted to this lady for the preservation of my 
life, for she it was who assisted me to escape from 
the robbers, and it was entirely owing to her kind 
attentions that I was enabled to recover from my 





*The man who passes first in this examination re- 
ceives the title of Chwang-yuen. See note (4) on ex- 
aminations. 


Note.—The figures inserted in the text refer to explanatory notes, which will be found elsewhere, 
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sickness. Moreover, your master on his way up to 
the capital met with the same band of robbers, and 
he also escaped through the strength and kindness 
of this lady’s father, and before proceeding on his 
journey he formed an alliance with the family by 
making this lady his wife. She has also honoured 
me by consenting to look upon me asa sister; and 
her parents I look up to as my own father and 
mother. I tell you this that you may understand 
that for the future you will look upon them in the 
same way as yoti do upon me, and attend to them 
the same, without the least mixture of disrespect 
or neglect in your conduct. You may now go and 
order the servants of the house, both men and wo- 
men, to come one and all into the principal hall 
and wait there.” 

Having given these orders, she proceeded accom- 
panied by Keaou-choo to the apartment of Heu- 
heung and his wife, and begged them to come out 
into the hall and let her present the servants of the 
house to their notice. On entering the hall they 
found all the domestics drawn up in two lines, and 
Shoo-chéng, indicating with her hand Heu-heung 
and his wife, spoke as follows: “This gentleman 
and lady are the father and mother-in-law of your 
master, and they have also permitted me to call 
them my own father and mother. It is befitting 
you therefore to come forward and pay your res- 
pects to them, and for the future you must take 
especial care to attend to and wait upon them, and 
anything they may be pleased to order to be done, 
it is your duty to obey without hesitation or dis- 
obedience.” On hearing their mistress’s commands 
all the servants came forward at once and kotow’d 
to Heu-heung, who however, hastened to exclaim 
_ that it was unnecessary. When they had gone 
through this act of respect they rose up from their 
knees, and Shoo-chéng pointed to Keaou-choo and 
said, “This lady was married by your master in 
' Shantung while on his way to the capital, she is 
also my sister, and is your mistress as much as I am, 
therefore come up and kotow to her, and take care 
that for the future you respect her and address her 
ina manner which becomes your master’s lady.” 
Again the servants came up, and Imelt to Keaou- 
choo in spite of her earnest endeavours to prevent 
them. When the kneeling and bowing was all 
finished Shoo-chéng ordered the old woman servant 
to go and fetch the presents which the newly mar- 
ried lady desired to present tothe household domes- 
tics; this was done, and Keaou-choo presented to 
each of the upper servants a roll of silk and a half 
ounce packet of silver, and to each of the lower 
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ones @ roll of cloth and a quarter ounce packet of 
silver, and each recipient bowed, returned his thanks 
and departed from the hall. 

At this moment the old woman who had accom- 
panied the slave-girls from Soochow, made her 
eppearance with her train of beauty, to the no 
small astonishment of the household, and after hav- 
ing bowed and knelt to Shoo-chéng herself, told the 
girls to do the same; Shoo-chéng held Keaou-choo 
by her side so as to make her receive the homage 
equally with herself, and then told the old woman 
and the slaves to perform obeisance to Heu-heung 
and his wife. This being done she directed four of 
the slave-girls to attach themselves to her father 
and mother to attend to them, and the remaining 
twelve she took to her own room to wait upon her- 
self and Keaou-choo. Rice was then prepared by 
her orders for the old woman and also for the ser- 
vant of Lady Tsow, who had come down to receive 
the money; and this servant then requested to be 
allowed to come in and pay his respects to the lady 
of the house. Before he left the room Shoo-chéng 
handed over some money to Heu-heung and re- 
quested that he would settle the balance of the cost 
of the slave-girls and their dresses, and also make a 
present of four ¢éae/s each to the old woman and the 
servant; and these two having expressed their 
thanks took their departure and returned at once to 
Soochow. 

Shoo-chéng then produced 500 ¢aels, with which 
she repaid Heu-heung the amount he had deposited 
in advance when they bought the slaves, and also 
wanted to pay him 200 ¢aels for the expenses he 
had been put toon her account, both during her 
illness, and on the journey home; Heu-heung how- 
ever, stoutly refused to receive it until Shoo-chéng 
urged him saying, “I look upon you as my father 
and therefore it is all the same which of us takes 
the money, if you or my mother want to use it 
then you can ask me for money, or if I want funds 
I can come to you for a supply, what then is the 
use of refusing what I have already borrowed of 
you.” Heu-heung replied, “If you look upon it 
in this light, I will at once receive it, but if you 
should ever want to borrow you must really make 
no scruple about coming to me to do 0.” 

The evening meal was then served up, and we 
need not mention that they partook of this all four 
together, and then quictly separated and retired 
torest. But the astonishment of the servants was 
not so easily dispelled as to allow of them follow- 
ing the example of their betters, for seeing their 
mistress’s nature apparently so completely changed 
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and so utterly different to what it was before, each 
one’s heart was filled with doubt, and all exclaimed 
that it was wonderful; and when the house was 
shut up and their duties ended, they all met together 
and talked over the affair, and there were arguments 
and contradicting in no small degree. There were 
eome who said, “Our Lady from the very first was 
very jealous, indeed she might be considered the 
most jealous woman in the world, and we cannot 
forget that she had only been a few days in the house 
when she wanted to sell all the slave-girls, as if she 
were afraid they would lead astray the master's 
heart, and some time afterwards the very sound of 
the words “ marry a concubine” was enough to set 
her off raging three days and three nights, what 
then does she mean by now bringing back this 
beautiful young lady to the house, and saying that 
she was married to the master while he was on his 
way to the capital, and this without apparently the 
least spice of jealousy; and moreover, she says she 
looks up to her father and mother as her own parents, 


and upon herself as her sister, and then orders us to. 


take great care to wait upon her and attend to her, 
and to consider her as much the mistress of the 
house as she is herself, and styling her “ Madam,” 
why the best woman on earth would hardly be so 
respectful to her husband’s concubine, how much 
the more is it wonderful to see such an extremely 
jealous wife act thus.” “ But what she says,” an- 
swered another, “about the master having married 
this lady in Shantung on his way to the capital 
seems to me so very strange and hard to believe, 
for he had been a very short time out of the house 
when she set off in pursuit of him, and if he had 
wanted to marry I don’t see how he could get the 
time to do it; and then the dream she had, which 
made her get up in the middle of the night, was 
something very much like what has really taken 
place, and it seems unlikely that when she set out 
with the intention of pursuing a person to the death 
that she should come back and bring her with her, 
calling her sister.” Another said, “I daresay it is 
quite true that the master did marry this lady on 
his way to Peking, but I expect that when his wife 


found it out she was quite ready to quarrel and | 


storm about it, but finding herself in a strange 
place and quite alone, and seeing that the other had 
her father and mother to protect her and take her 
part, she was afraid that it would be no use to 
make any disturbance there, so managed her so that 
she got her to come home with her, smothering her 
jeslousy and rage and acting towards her like an 
affectionate sister, but fully intending when she had 
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her quite in her power to vex and annoy her to 
death, that’s my idea on the subject.” The others 
hearing this all exclaimed that he was quite right, 
and that that was the only explanation they could 
put on their mistress’s conduct. But an old man 
who had not yet spoken, here interposed, saying, 
*T cannot think it, I cannot think it; our mistress 
is of a temper as hot and ungovernable as the fire ; 
I do not believe that she could thus restrain herself, 
and even if, because she feared them, she did pre- 
tend to be friendly and affectionate on the road, now 
that she is in her own house what need of further 
restraint, and why should she moreover tell us to 
come and kotow, and provide her with silver and 
silk to make presents to us servants, and then the 
two appear so excessively fond of each other, cannot 
bear to be a moment separated, and even sleep in 
the same bed. After all this I cannot believe in an 
atom of dissimulation, and even if towards Heu- 
heung and his family she does use deceit, why should 
she go to Soochow and spend 2,000 or 3,000 taels 
in the purchase of beautiful slaves, I suppose you 
will allow that she is not cheating them, eh!’ 
“‘ This very circumstance,” said another, “‘ makes me 
all the more dubious, for my belief is that mistress 
and all, it is all a deception.” ‘Stop your nonsense, 
said the old man, “what do you mean by ‘a decep- 
tion.” “Iwas reading,” answered the other, “a 
few days ago in a book, which was said to be well 
proved and substantiated, and although what I 
read was somewhat strange and marvellous, yet if 
it were true, I can very well understand what we 
have seen to-day.” “What was it then,” asked all 
the others. “It is rather a long affair,” answered 
he, “but if you like I will tell it you as well as I 
can recollect.” The others expressing their wish to 
hear it, and he related as follows:— 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE TWO HOOLEE. 

Under a former dynasty there lived a young Sew- 
ts’ae* whose surname was Wang, and whose name 
was Chéng. His father had died when he was a 
child, and he had been since living with his mother, 
whose name before she married was Chén. Although 
they could hardly be said to be very wealthy, yet 
they were possessed of a small fortune, more than 
sufficient to supply their wants, and the greater part 
of their income was obtained from land and houses 
which they held in the neighbourhood. The young 
man had been some time engaged toa young lady 
whose surname was Fung, but they had not yet 
completed the union for two reasons, the first of 


*The lowest literary degree ; B.C.L. or B.A. 
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which was that they were both young, and the 
second that Wang-chéng, who thought that he was 
@ man of great talent and would become at least a 
Chwang-yuen,® wished to wait till he had obtained 
that appointment, when the Emperor would confer 
his wife on him and himself provide marriage pre- 
sents. In his household there were four servants, 
named Wang-foo,t Wang-leu, Wang-show, and 
Wang-tsan, and when the year came for -the great 
examination in the capital he left Wang-tsan and 
Wang-show in the house, and having taken‘leave of 
his mother, set out with Wang-foo and Wang-leu 
to go up to Peking. 

One day the road took them through a wood, and 
when about half way through they saw on the top 
branches of an old tree a couple of wild Hoolee,'* 
one of whom was holding a book in which they 
were both reading most attentively. The scholar 
at once produced a bullet-bow” and aimed a ball at 
‘them, which struck the one who was holdiag the 
book on his hand, and throwing the book away he 
ran down the tree and escaped with haste. The 
other one also descended at once and tried to regain 
the book, but Wang-chéng (the scholar) again fired, 
and this time he struck the hoolee in the left eye, 
he, frightened at the pain, also ran away, without 
being able to recover the book. Wang-chéng then 
went and picked up the volume, and finding on ex- 
amination that it was-a heavenly book,§ he was be- 
yond measure delighted at having been able to 
obtain it, and hid it carefully in the bosom of his 
dress, guarding it as he would a precious jewel. 

Now these hoolee had been studying this book 
and for many years practising virtue in order to in- 
fluence the gods to change their hoolee nature, and 
when they saw themselves suddenly dispossessed of 
their precious volume by Wang-chéng they were 
- exceedingly enraged. But they could not allow it 
to be lost, so they set to work to make come plan 
whoreby they might recover it. After thinking of 
several schemes by which to accomplish this end 
they decided upon changing their shapes and as- 
suming the bodies of men, one of them to personate 
@ young scholar going up to Peking for examination 
and the other to act as his servant, and so to ac- 
company Wang-chéng on the whole road, to travel 
when he travelled and to rest when he rested, and 
by pretending great friendship for him to watch 
their opportunity and steal the heavenly book back 

*The highest literary degree ; Senior Wrangler. 

+1t is the custom for servants in some cases to take 
the names of their masters, with the addition of one 


character. 
§ An inspired book, or a book written by the gods, 
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again, But Wang-chéng, although he soon con- 
tracted a friendship for them, regarded the book as 
such an inestimable treasure that he took the greatest 
care possible of it, and kept it so well concealed 
that the hoolee almost despaired of being able to 
steal it. For a time they were without resource, 
and their hatred increased in proportion to their 
disappointment, 

One day the one who acted the scholar addressed 
Wang-chéng and said, “ My elder brother’s talent 
is so great that he is sure to obtain great appoint- 
ments and offices, while my small amount of ability 
and learning I fear will not bring me even a name, 
it will be difficult for us to keep always on the 
same road in life, but I have a plan whereby we 
may become sworn brothers; let us each take a 
sheet of paper and write thereon our names, ad- 
dresses, and our station in life, and each of us keep 
that written by the other, and in after times should 
we ever meet again, we may not be to one another 
as to any one we may meet upon the highroad.” 
Wang-chéng of course never suspected any plot, 
and at once wrote down his name, residence, and 
circumstances, and gave them to, as he thought, his 
newly made friend. They then kotowed to each 
other, and apparently a very warm affection sprang 
up between them. This lasted till they arrived at 
the capital, where they divided hands and separated. 

But the hoolee having by the above fraud obtained 
Wang-chéng’s handwriting, forged a letter to his 
family in his name, in which he said that no sooner 
had he arrived in Peking than a prince recognising 
his great abilities, invited him to become his son- 
in-law, and introduced him at court, that he had 
received » high appointment on the spot, and that 
the Emperor moreover had been graciously pleased 
to grant him a mansion,®* indeed all the good fortune 
of heaven was being poured upon him, and he 
begged his mother to come at once to the capital in 
order to share with him the enjoyment of his happi- 
ness. Moreover, as he could not marry two wives 
at the same time, he therefore sent a writing of 
divorce to the lady to whom he was previously en- 
gaged and told her to find a husband elsewhere. He 
also wrote that his wealth and honours in the capi-~ 
tal were without bounds, and his family patrimony 
was to say the most of it not large, and also without 
8 master to look after and manage it, the best thing 
to be done was to sell it, even at a price somewhat 
under its value, and if there should be any land 
furniture, or any thing else which she could not sell 
she had better give it to the poorest among the 
family relations, and ask him in return to attend to 


ee of their ancestors, and then all would be 
well. 


“ft was an old custom for the Emperor to grant a 
mansion and a guird of soldiers to his favourites. 
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When the writing was finished the two Hoolee 
again changed their appearance, one taking upon 
himself the form of Wang-foo,* and the one with 
the damaged eye becoming a servant to attend upon 
him, and when they had dressed themselves in the 
best style they could consistently with their assumed 
characters, they presented themselves at the house 
of Wang-chéng’s mother, and of course were at 
once admitted. On seeing this lady they addressed 
her “your Ladyship,” and handed up the letter from 
her son. 

When she read its contents she was naturally very 
nighly delighted, and questioned Wang-foo still 
further on her son’s circumstances, and received an- 
swers fully bearing out the words of the letter. 
Seeing that the letter was in her son’s handwriting, 
and moreover, that it was brought by her own ser- 
vant, she of course never entertained the smallest 
doubt, and at unce put out a notice that she was 
desirous of disposing of her house and lands. A 
wealthy friend and neighbour advis-d her not to sell 
them irretrievably, but only to let them, and offered 
to take them himself on these terms, saying that 
though her son had been so fortunate, still, she 
might wish some day to come back. But she 
thinking that her son’s fortune was so unbounded 
that she should never have any need of redeeming 
her property, preferred to sell it off hand, even at 
e sacrifice in the price, and only reserved a few odd 
acres of ground to be used to pay the expenses of 
sacrificing to the manes of the family ancestors, and 
keeping in repair and sweeping their tombs. Any 
household furniture which she could not sell, she 
divided among her family, not thinking them worth 
the trouble of carrying with her. She also sent 
eome one to the house of the Fung family, and re- 
quested the father of the young lady to whom her 
son was engaged, and the matchmaker who had 
originally arranged the engagement, to-come to her 
house, when she took out her son’s letter and gave 
them to read, and that being read handed them the 
bill of divorce.t Fung was naturally much enraged 
at this unmerited disgrace passed upon his daughter, 
but, seeing that Wang-chéng was under the protec- 
tion of a prince, he was afraid to attempt any re- 
venge, but swallowing his anger he received the 
bill of divorce and returned to his house, 


The false Wang-foo then said to the lady of the 
house, “All the servants of my Lord’s house in the 

*One of the two servants who accompanied Wang- 
chéng to the capital. 

+ An engagement is regarded as binding as actual 
marriage, and a woman whose fiancé should die is 
looked upon as a widow, and it is not considered res- 
pectable for her to contract another engagement. 
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capital wear their silks and their crapes, they have 
not so much as an inch of cloth or cotton on their 
bodies, and on their heads they have gold and 
pearl head-dresses, so my Lord ordered me to take 
the money produced by the sale of land and furni- 
ture and spend it on dresses and head-gear suitable 
to your Ladyship’s rank, for he says that when you 
arrive in the capital, the prince, his patron and 
father-in-law, will commission men to come and 
meet and conduct you to the palace, and it would 
not do for them to have cause to laugh at your 
appearance; if you want money you will get plenty 
of that when you arrive at Peking.” , 

On hearing this the lady at once set to work to 
spend several hundred ¢aels on silk, gold, and 
pearls; and the whole household, great and small, 
were all fitted with new dresses, the female ser- 
vants and slave-girls with brilliant head-dresses, 
and the men with official boots and caps, in order 
that everything should be in proper style. 

All being now prepared, she ordered them to 
calla boat, and the false Wang-foo himself went 
and hired one of the largest and best he could find, 
and having superintended the embarking of the 
whole family, he proposed that he himself should 
go to the capitul by the highroad, and announce 
their coming to his master. But no sooner was he 
out of sizht than he threw off his borrowed ap- 
pearance and resumed his original shape; while the 
other Hoolee, who had accompanied him in the 
guise of an inferior servant, and who had been 
gaining all the information he could about the Wang 
family, took the shape of Wang-tsan, one of the 
two servants who had remained in the family, and 
clothing himself with white,§ ins few days pre- 
sented himself before Wang-chéng in the capital, 
and fell on his knees, weeping bitterly. 

Wang-chéng was at that moment arranging a box 
to take with him went he entered the examination 
hall on the morrow, and seeing Wang-tsan run in 
and fall on his knees in this manner, was naturally 
seized with terror, and quickly raising him up asked 
him what was the matter. Wang-tsan, or rather 
the Hoolee under his form, answered, still sobbing, 
“Your mother, my mistress, since the day you left, © 
has been constantly thinking of and longing after 
you, till at last she was taken very ill, and died 
quite suddenly. The house being thus left without 
& master, the slave-girls and the younger servants 
are quarrelling from morning till night, and the 
only remedy I could devise was to come on here 





t Worn by the retainers of officers of Government. | 
§ The colour worn for mourning by the Chinese, 
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with all possible haste and beg of you to return 
home and take the direction of the household.” 

Wang-chéng on hearing this was naturally much 

jeved, and gave free vent to his tears, throwing 

imself in despair on the ground. The two servants 
who had accompanied him to Peking ran forward 
and helped him up, Bore on him to be comforted, 
while the Hoolee, taking advantage of the confusion, 
overturned the box Wang-chéng had been packing 
and looked for the heavenly volume. owing 
that his person would be well searched® on enter- 
ing the examination hall, Wang-chéng had hidden 
the volume in his box, and the Hoolee was not lon 
in finding it and concealing it about his person; an 
when he saw Wang-chéng was recovering from 
the stupor into which he had been thrown by the 
sudden news of his mother’s death, he said, “ Do 
not give way to your grief, but arrange your lug- 
gage as quickly as you can and return home; I must 
go back at once to prepare for your arrival.” “As 
there is no one in the house,” answered Wan 
chéng, “perhaps in would be better for you to do 
so, [ also will instantly call a boat and return.” 

The Hoolee having obtained possession of the lost 
book had now completed his mission, and throwin 
off his assumed form he disappeared, and return 
to the woods to rejoin his companion. 

Wang-chéng packed up his box without taking 
the trouble to look at anything, and so did not 
notice the abstraction of the book, and having hired 
@ boat, set out in the middle of the night to return 
to his home nyerang AED all speed. When they 
were about half way home Wang-leu was standing 
by the head of the boat looking out, when he sud- 
denly saw a very large handsome boat coming 
towards theirs in an opposite direction, and near the 
boat’s head he saw a couple of men sitting smoking. 
Even at a distance it struck him that they bore a 
remarkable resemblance to Wang-tsan and Wang- 

~ show, and called out to Wang-chéng, who was in- 
side the boat, and informed him of what he saw. 
Wang-chéng came out to the head of the boat to 
look, and by this time the other boat was quite near, 
and he could easily distinguish that they were really 
the two servants who had been left at home. At 
this sight he could not repress a feeling of alarm, 
and called out to them to stop, and the others seeing 
their master and his two servants standing at the 
head of a small boat calling to them, felt even yet 
more astonished, and this feeling was by no means 
lessened when they saw that they were clothed in 
white, and had white cloths round their heads. The 
first thing to do was to order the boat to stop, and 
the secund to inform their mistress of the circum- 
stance; she immediately put her head out of the 
side of the boat, and true enough, there she saw 
close to her, her son, whom she thought she was 
going to find living in splendour in the capital. 
ang-chéng on the other hand, seeing his mother 
alive and well, hurriedly pulled off his mourning 
clothes and crossed over to the other boat, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ That rascal Wang-tsan deserves to be killed ;” 


* No papers or books are allowed to be taken in by 
competitors at the public examinations. The law is 
however easily evaded by the present of a few hundred 
cash (of which 1,000 are equal to 5s.) to the searcher. 
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and raised his arm tostrike him. His mother how- 
ever, interfered and stopped him, saying, “He has 
done nothing wrong, why then should you strike 
him.” ‘ What does he mean,” answered her son, 
‘by coming to the capital and cheating me by 
declaring that you, my mother, were dead, not only 
frightening me and making me very sad, but also 
preventing me going in tor my examination, and 
causing me to start to return home even at mid- 
night.” ‘ This is eet strange talk of yours,” an- 
swered his mother, ‘I have not had a day's illness, 
and as to Wang-tsan, he has been at home con- 
stantly from the day you left; but [ will just ask 

ou, why, after sending Wang-foo home with a 
etter telling me how you had been married into a 
prince's house, made a great officer, and received a 
mansion {rom his majesty, and begging me to come 
at once to the capital to share your good fortune 
and happiness, why, I say, after all this could you 
listen to the first person who spoke to you, and 
come rushing off home in this manner, and then 
lay the blame on Wang-tsan and want to strike 
him; is there nothing strange in such conduct think 
youP “Whether Wang-tsan came to the capital 
or not,” ee her son, “I cannot understand a 
single word of what you have been sayinz about 
Wang-foo and a letter, a prince, and a mansion trom 
the Imperor, I pray you to explain yourself.” 
“There is Wang-too,’ answered the lady, “you 
have only to call him and ask him yourseli if you 
have forgotten.” 

Wang-chéng therefore called Wang-foo and 
Wang-tsan before him and confronted them. 
Wany-tsan gave one glance at the other, and said, 
“Why! the other day vou were blind of one eye, 
and when our master asked you the reason, you an- 
swered that you had fallen from your horse on 

our way to the capital and had injured your eye, 

ow have you got it cured so quickly I should hike 
to know, for it seems all right now.” ‘ How could 
I have been up to the capital,” replied the other 
and how could I have hurt my eye on the ro 
when I have scarcely been out of the house, and 
what do you mean by calling me blind; but let 
me just ask you one question, the other day when 
you brought that letter home your left hand was 
maimed and bandaged up, and when we asied you 
what was the matter, you said that you had fallen 
from your horse and broken a bone in your hand, I 
think it is J who should ask you how you have got 
cured so quickly instead of your railing at me.” 
Wang-foo answered, “ Why I have not left my 
master fur a single day, how could I have taken 
any letter home and have received an injury on the 
road; but just as he was preparing to enter the ex- 
amination hall it was you who came and deceived 
my master with this story, and made him set off in 
such a hurry to come home, and as he has not even 
been into the examination how could he have got 
this high office you talk of.” 

The mother and son hearing this conversation, 
stood trembling with fright and astonishment, till 
at Jast Wang-chéng said, “It’s no use talking, the 
examination day has passed over and there is nothing 
left but to return home.” But now he had to learn 
the worst of all, for his mothcr told him that, fol- 
lowin; the instructions contained in his letter, she 
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had sold house, fields, and furniture, and that they 
had no longer any home to go to. Wang-chéng 
now lost his temper, and began to accuse his mother 
of being too ready to listen and believe, and up- 
braiding her with throwing away the family pro- 
porty His mother answered him angrily and said, 

hy then do you write such letters, deceiving 
me in the way you have done; when I[ saw your 
own handwriting what could I do but believe? 
And 80 saying, she produced the letter to confront 
him with, when, to her utter astonishment, she 
found only a blank sheet of paper. 

Then for the first time did Wang-chéng think of 
what had happened on the road to the capital, and 
how he had wounded one of the Hoolee in the hand 
and the other one in the eye. “Truly,” said he, 
“it must be these two accursed beasts who have 
transformed themselves in order to wreak their 
vengeance upon me. But how could they have 
become so well acquainted with the affairs of m 
family, and how again could they have imitat 
my handwriting so well?” Wang-foo hearing this 
answered, “What you say is right, it must be those 
two brutes who have brought about all this misfor- 
tune, and not only have they taken upon themselves 
the forms of us two servants, but also those two 
men, one master and one a servant, who accom- 
panied us all the way to the capital, undoubtedly 
they were these two IIoolee in a state of trans- 
formation.” “ What makes you think so,” answered 
his master, “ for those two men did not deceive me 
in any manner, what should they have changed 
themselves into that shape for? “You cannot 
have forgotten,” answered Wang-foo, “how they 
wanted to get up such a strong friendship with you, 
and would not be contented till you had given them 
your address, and written down all about your 
family affairs, and your own circumstances, was not 
that getting a knowledge of your handwriting and 
vour family, besides, they were both wounded, one 
had a damaged eye and the other a damaged hand, 
it they were not the Hoolee who do you think 
they were P” 

After thinking a few minutes, Wang-chéng 
opened his travelling box and looked inside it for 
the paper they had given him when they exchanged 
names and addresses on the road to the capital, but 
like the letter written to his mother, this had also 
_ changed to a sheet of white paper, not a chavacter 
was to be read thereon. He then searched forthe 
heavenly book, which had been the real cause of 
all these disasters, but it was nowhere to be found, 
and they all sat in the boat looking at each other 
as if stupified. But there was ng bal for it, and 
they ordered the boat to be turned round to take 
them back to the point whence they started. 
When they had arrived there they hired a sinall 
cottage to live in, and Wang-chéng was now in- 
formed by his mother about the letter of divorco; 
this last blow was a severe trial to the unfortunate 
young man, but hoping that it might yet be 
r-medied he set out with Wang-foo to go to the 
house of his former fiancée, in order to explain 
riatters. But no sooner did Fung, the father of the 
voung lady, hear that Wang-chéng was outside 
than he rushed out with a great cry, and seizing 
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him by the arm commenced beating him severely ; 
and Wang-foo, who share A to soaps 5p his en- 
treaties, came in also for his share of blows, and 
although they both tried to get ina few words of 
explanation, they could not get an opportunity to 
do so. Now the case was thus: Fung had good 
reason to be enraged, when he received the letter 
of divorce he had tried to compel his daughter to 
contract another engagement, but she would not 
listen, and preferred bringing her life to an end by 
hanging herself to doing what she could not brin 
herself to look upon in any other light than a breac 
of chastity. Fung would have brought an action 
against Wang-chéng, but was afraid to do go, 
believing, of course, that he was under the protec- 
tion of a prince, and himself holding a high office 
in the capital. He was therefore forced to put up 
with his misfortune, but this did not prevent him 
harbouring a fierce hatred in his bosom, and the 
moment he heard that Wang-chéng was arrived 
he rushed out as above stated and commenced to 
beat him, until at last the neighbours interferred 
and made him stop. Wang-chéng then attempted 
to explain, and to express his sorrow for what had 
taken place, but Fung answered him before he had 
finished his story and exclaimed, ‘Why I myself 
saw the letter you wrote home, and moreover, [ 
have here the letter of divorce in your own hand- 
writing, what do you mean by coming here with 
this ghost story and trying to cheat me yet further.” 
With that he ran quickly into the house an@ 
brought out the letter of divorce; but when they 
opened Ping th also Rib = a sheet of bes 

aper. en credite e strange story, but 
las! it was too late, for his daughter was ady 
dead, and they could not bring her to life again. 
When Wang-chéng was told of this he returned 
home weeping and informed his mother of the 
sad termination of his mission, and she could do 
nothing but mingle her tears with his. So they sat 
still from day to day eating up all they had to sub- 
sist on, and selling one by one their head-dresses, 
their clothes, their men servants, and their slave- 

irls; and when all was eaten and they had stage 
Pet, the mother’s heart and strength gave way, an 
she died of grief, and Wang-chéng was left alone 
in the world to gain a living in the best way he 
could.” 

Here ended the servant's story, and he added, 
“Now if Hoolee can in this extraordinary 
manner, what I am afraid of is, that our mistress is 
not real, but only one of these animals, who for 
some purpose or other has taken her form.” 

The old man who had spoken before here inter- 
rupted him, and said, “It’s no use talking, if it be 
the case we cannot find it out, and if it is not I 
would not like to be you if she were to know what 
you have said. It’s very late, and quite time that 
we were all in bed and asleep, and we must wait 
till to-morrow, when our mistress gets up, to see 
how she will act.” 

On the morrow it is :— 

A jealous to a loving wife doth turn ; 
How hard is human nature to discern ! 

If the reader wishes to know how Shoo-chéng 

did conduct herself, he must turn to the next chapter, 
(To be continued.) 
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(12] The Sw&bhévikas, the name assumed by one 
of the four schools of Bauddha philosophy, and ap- 
parently the oldest, are divided into two sects; one 
called Swfbhavikus simply, the other Prajnika 
Sw&bh4vikas. The former maintain that an eternal 
revolution of entity and non-entity is the system of 
nature, or of matter, which alone exists. The 
Préjnikas deify matter as the sole substance, and 
give it two modes, the abstract and concrete: in 
the former, they unitize the active and intelligent 
powers held to be inherent in matter, and make this 
unit deity. Such is the abstract or proper mode, 
which is unity, immutability, rest, bliss. The second 
is the contingent or concrete mode, or that of actual, 
visible, nature. To this mode belong action, multi- 
plicity, change, pain. It begins by the energies of 
matter passing from their proper and eternal state of 
rest into their contingent and transitory state of 
action; and ends when those energies resume their 
proper modality. The proper mode is called ntr- 
vrittt; the contingent mode pravritis. The powers 
of matter cannot be described in their proper state 
of abstraction and unity. In the latter state, all 
the order and beauty of nature are images of their 
quality; they are also symbolized by the Yont, and 
personified asa female divinity called Adi-Prajn& 
end Adi-Dharmf. Man’s semmum bonum is to pass 
from the transmigrations incident to the state of 
pravritts into the eternal rest or bliss of nervritts. 
The triadic doctrine of all the schools is referable 
solely to pravritts. In the state of niruriti, with 
some of the Aiswarikas, Buddha represents intel- 
lectual essence and the then sole entity ; with others 
of the Aiswarikas, Dharma, or material essence ex- 
ists biunely with Buddha in nirvritti, the two being 
in that state one. With the Praéjnikas, Prajné, in 
the state of ntrvrittt, is the summum et solum numen, 
Diva Natura—the sum of all the intellectual and 
physical forces of matter, considered as the sole 
entity, and held to exist in the state of niruritis 
abstracted from palpable material substance, eter- 
nally, unchangeably, and essentially one. When 
this essential principle of matter passes into the 
state of pravritt:, Buddha, the type of active power, 
first proceeds from it and then associates with it, 
and from that association results the actual visible 
world. The principle is feigned to be a female, first 
the mother, and then the wife, of the male, Buddha. 


[For a glimpse at the esoteric sense of these senig- 
mas, see note 29.] * 

[13] The work cited is of secondary authority; 
but the mode of reasoning exhibited in the text is 
to be found in all Bauddha works which treat of the 
Sw&bhavika doctrine. 
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[14] This is the name of the Theistic school of 
the Bauddha philosophers. The Sémbhui Puréna 
and Guna-Kéranda Vyuha contain the least obscure 
enunciation of Theism—and these books belong to 
Nepaul. Other Bauddha scriptures, however, which 
are not local, contain abundant expressions capable 
of a Theistic interpretation. Even those Bauddha 
philosophers who have insisted that matter is the 
sole entity, have ever magnified the wisdom and 
power of nature: and doing so, they have reduced 
the difference of theism and atheism almost to a 
nominal one: 80, at least, they frequently affirm. 

The great defect of all the schools is the want of 
Providence and of dominion in their causa causarum, 
though the comparatively recent Kfrmikas and 
Y4tnikas. appear to have attempted to remedy this 
defect. [See the following note. ] 

[15] Of two of the four schools of Bauddha 
philosophy, namely, the Swibhavika and Aiswarika, 
I have already said a few words: the two remaining 
schools are denominated the Kaérmika and Yatnika 
—from the words Karma, meaning moral action; 
and Yatna, signifying intellectual force, skilful 
effort. The proper topics of these two schools seem 
to me to be confined to the phenomena of human 
nature—its free-will, its sense of right and wrong, 
and its mental power. To the wisdom of Swabhava, 
or Prajné, or Adi-Buddha, the Bauddhas, both 
Swibhavikas and Aiswarikas, had assigned that 
eternal necessary connexion of virtue and felicity 
in which they aliko believed. It remained for the 
Kérmikas and Ydinikas to discuss how each in- 
dividual free-willed man might most surely hope to 
realize that connexion in regard to himself; whether 
by the just conduct of his understanding, or by the 
proper cultivation of his moral senseP And the 
Y4tnikas seem to have decided in favour of the for- 
mer mode; the KArmikas, in favour of the latter. 
Having settled these points, it was easy for the Yat- 
nikas and Kaérmikas to exalt their systems by link- 
ing them to the throne of the causa causarum—to 
which they would be the more readily impelled, in 
order to remove from their faith the obloquy so 
justly attaching to the ancient Prfjnika, and even 
to the Aiswarika school, because of the want of 
Providence and of Dominion in their first cause. 
That the Kférmikas and Yétnikas originally limited 
themselves to the phenomena of human nature, L 
think probable, from the circumstance that, out of 
some forty slokas which I have had collected to il- 
lustrate the doctrines of these schools, scarcely one 
goes beyond the point of whether man’s feli-ity is 
secured by virtue or by intelloct? And that when 
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these schools go further (as I have the evidence of 
two quotations from their books that they some- 
times do), the trespassing on ground foreign to their 
systems seems obvious; thus in the Divya Avadina, 
Sakya says, “from the union of Upaya and Prajné, 
arose manas—the lord of the senses; and from 
manas or ‘mind’ proceeded good and evil; and this 
union of Upaya and Prajné is then declared to be 
a Karma. And in the same work, in regard to the 
Yatnika doctrine, it is said, “Iswara (t.e., Adi- 
Buddha) produced Yatna from Prajné, and the 
cause of pravritti and nirvrittt* is Yatna; and all 
the difficulties that occur in the affairs of this world 
or of the next are rendered easy by Yatna.” Im- 
personality and quiescence were the objections pro- 
bably made to the first cause of the Prijnikas and 
Aiswarikas; and it was to remove these objections 
that the more recent Kérmikas and Y atnikas feigned 
conscious moral agency (Karma), and conscious in- 
tellectual agency (Yatna) to have been with the 
causa causarum (whether material or immaterial) 
from the beginning. Of all the schools, the KAar- 
mikas and Yatnikas alone seem to have been duly 
sensible of man’s free-will, and God’s moral attri- 
butes. The Karmika confession of faith is, “ Prva 
janma kritam karma tad daivyam iti kathyate,” 
which may be very well translated by our noble 
adage, “conduct is: fate.” Such sentiments of 
human nature naturally inclined them to the belief 
of immaterial existences, and accordingly they will 
be found to attach themselves in theology chiefly to 
the Aiswarika school. 

(16) This is the divine creation alluded to in the 
third note. The eternal, infinite and intellectual 
Adi-Buddha possesses, as proper to his own essence, 
five sorts of wisdom. From these he, by five sepa- 
rate acts of Dhyana, created the five Dhyani Bud- 
dhas, to whom he gave the virtue of that jndna 
whence each derived his origin. These five Dhyfni 
Buddhas again created, each of them, a Dhyéni 
Bodhisatwa by the joint efficacy of the jndna re- 
ceived from Adi-Buddha, and of an act of his own 
Dhyana. 

The five Dhyfni Buddhas are, like Adi-Buddha, 
quiescent—and the active work of creation and 
rule is devolved on the Bodhisatwas. This creation 
by Dhyana is eminently. characteristic of Buddhism 
—but whose Dhyana possesses creative power? that 
of an eternal Adi-Buddha, say the Aiswarikas of 
the Sémbhii Puirana—that of any Buddha, even a 
Méanushi or mortal Buddha, say the Swabhavikas. 
The Bauddhas have no other notion of creation 


*See note 17 for the sense of these cardina] terms. 
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(than that by Dhyfna,) which is not generative. 

(17) These terms are common to all the schools 
of Bauddha philosophy; with the Aiswarikas, ntr- 
vrittt is the state in which mind exists independent 
of matter; pravritt:, the state in which it exists 
while mixed with matter. With the simple Swéb- 
havikas the former term seems to import non-entity; 
the latter, entity. With the Prijnika Swibhavikas, 
the former term signifies the state in which the ac- 
tive and intellectual power of matter exists ab- 
stractedly from visible nature. The Moksha of the 
first is absorption into Adi-Buddha; of the second, 
absorption into Siinyata; of the third, identification 
with Prajné. In a word, ntrvritté means abstrac- 
tion, and pravritti, concretion—from nirrdna is 
formed nirvritti, but pravrittt has no pravdna. 

(18) If so, I am afraid few Bauddhas can be 
called wise. The doctrine of the text in this place 
is that of the Aiswarikas, set off to the best advan- 
tage: the doctrine incidentally objected to is that 
of the Swébhavikas and Prajnikas. Sir W. Jones 
assures us that the Hindus “ consider creation (1 
should here prefer the word change) rather as an 
energy than asa work.” This remark is yet more 
true in regard to the old Bauddha philosophers: and 
the mooted point with them is, what energy creates? 
an energy ¢ntrinsic in some archetypal state of mat- 
ter, or extrinsic? The old Bauddha philosophers 
seem to have insisted that there is no sufficient 
evidence of immaterial entity. But, what is truly 
remarkable, some of them, at least, have united with 
that dogma a belief in moral and intellectual opera- 
tvons; nor is there one tenet so diagnostic of Bud- 
dhism as that which insists that man ts capable of 
extending his moral and intellectual faculties to in- 
Jinity. True it is, as Mr. Colebrooke has remarked, 
that the Hindu philosophy recognizes this dogma 
—coldly recognizes it, and that is all: whereas, the 
Bauddhas have pursued it into its most extravagant 
consequences, and made it the corner-stone of their 
faith and practice. (See note 29.) 

(19) I have not yet found that these Dhyéni 
Buddhas of the Theistic school doanything. They 
seem to be mere personifications, according to a 
Theistic theury, of the active and intellectual powers 
of nature—and lence are called Pancha Bhita, 
Pancha Indriya, and Pancha Ayatana-Akara, 

It may seem contrary to this notion of the qui- 
escence of the five Dhydni Buddhas, that, according 
at least to some Nepaul works, each of them has a 
Sakti. Vairochana’s is Vajra-Dhateswarf; Akshob- 
hya’s, Lochané; Ratna Sambhava’s, Mémukh{f; 
Amitébha’s, Péndaré; Amogha Siddha'’s, Téra. 
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But I apprehend that these Buddha-Saktis are pe- 
culiar to Nepaul; and though I have found their 
names, I have nof found that they do any thing. 

There 4 indeed a secret and filthy* system of 
Buddhas and Buddha-Saktis, in which the ladies 
ect s conspicuous part; and according to which, 
Adi-Buddha is styled Yogambara; and Adi-Dharma, 
Jnydneswarf. But this system has only been re- 
cently revealed to me, and I cannot say more of it 
at present. 

(20) According to the Aiswarikas: the Swabhf- 
vikas say, into Akésa and Stinyaté; the Prdéjnikas, 
into Adi-Prajné. The Swébhavika doctrine of Siin- 
yaté is the darkest corner of their metaphysical 
labyrinth. It cannot mean strictly nothingness, 
since there are eighteen degrees of Siinyaté, whereof 
the first is Akésa: and Akfsa is so far from being 
deemed nothingness that it is again and again said 
to be the only real substance. Languago sinks 
under the expression of the Bauddha abstractions; 
but by their Stinyaté I understand sometimes the 
place, and sometimes the form, in which the in- 
finitely attenuated elements of all things exist in 
their state of separation from the palpable system 
of nature. 

N.B. The images of all the seven great Ménushi 
Buddhas, referred to in the answer to the seventh 
question, are exactly similar to that of Sikya Sinha, 
the seventh of them. This image very nearly re- 
sembles that of Akshobhya, the second Dhydni 
Buddha. The differences are found only in the 
supporters, and in the cognizancest (chinas.) When 
coloured there is a more remarkable diagnosis, 
Akshobhya being blue, and Sékya and the other 
six Manushis, yellow. ; 

(21) The Saémbhté Purdna says, mantfested in Ne- 
paul in the form of flame (Jyoti-riipa.) According 
to the same work, Adi-Dharma’s (or Prajné’s) 
manifestation in Nepaul is in the form of water 

Gala suripa). 

(22) This is the true solution of a circumstance 
which has caused much idle speculation: though 
the notion is, no doubt, an odd one for a sect which 
insists on tonsure ! 

(28) These are Padma Pani’s names in his char- 
acter of active creator and governor of the present 
world. Three Dhydéni Bodhisattwas preceded him 
in that character, and one (the fifth) remains to 
follow him. 

(24) I have already stated that these deities, 

+ Mudrds, the name of the several (all) positions of 


the hands: Chénas, that of the cognizances placed 
between the supporters or vahans, 
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conformably with the quiescent genius of Buddhism, 
do nothing; they are merely the medium through 
which creative power is communicated to the Bod- 
hisattwas from Adi-Buddha, It is the Bodhisatt- 
was alone who exercise that power, one at a time, 
and each in his turn. It is a ludicrous instance of 
Bauddha contempt for action, that some recent 
writers have made a fourth delegation of active 
power to the three gods of the Hindu Triad. 

(25) Until he attained bodhijndna; and even then, 
while yet lingering in the flesh, he got the name 
of Saékya Sinha. This name has caused some 
speculation, on the asserted ground of its not being 
Indian. The Bauddha scriptures differ as to the 
city in which Sékya was born; but all the places 
named-are Indian. They also say that the Saka- 
vansa was an Indian race or family; as was the 
Goutamavansa, in which also Sékya was once born. 

(25 bs) This must be received with some allow- 
ance. The Lalita Vistara gives ample details of 
Sékya’s numberless births and acts, but is nearly 
silent as to the origin or actions of his six great 
predecessors: and the like is true of many other 
Bauddha scriptures. 

(26) These works are regularly worshipped in 
Nepaul as the “ Nava Dharma.” They are chiefly 
of a narrative kind. The most important work of 
the speculative kind now extant in Nepaul is the 
Rakshé Bhdgavati, consisting of no less than 
126,000 slokas. This is a work of philosophy rather 
than of religion, and its spirit is sceptical to the 
very verge of pyrrhonism. The Bauddhas of Ne- 
paul hold it in the highest esteem, and I have sent 
three copies of it to Calcutta. Its substance 
though not its form or reduction to writing, are at- 
tributed (as are those of all the other Bauddha 
scriptures) to Sikya Sinha. Whatever the Buddhas 
have said, (sugatai-desita) is an object of worship 
with the Bauddhas. Sikya having systematised 
these words of the Buddhas, and his earliest disci- 
ples having reduced to writing, the books are now 
worshipped under the names of Si#ra and Dharma. 
The aggregation of nine Dharmas is for ritual pur- 
poses; but why the nine specified works have been 
selected to be thus peculiarly honoured I cannot 
say. They are probably the oldest and most authen- 
tic scriptures existing in Nepaul, though this con- 
jecture is certainly opposed to the reverence ex- 


ressed for the Rakshd Bhdgavatt, by the Buddhists. 

hat work, (as already stafed) is of vast extent, 
containing no less than 125,000° slokas, divided into 
~ *See list of books at page 137. The Prajnd 
Pdramité is found in five ditferent degrees of develop- 
ment; of these the second, though distinct from, is 
often blended with the first. 
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five equal parts or kKhands, which are known by the 
names of the five Péramitds and the five Rakshds. 

(27) The three first sins should be rendered, all 
destruction of life, all taking without right, and all 
sexual commerce whatever. The ten are the car- 
dinal sins of Buddhism, and will bear a very favour- 
able comparison with the five cardinal sins of Brah- 
manism. 

(28) The Buddhas mentioned in the Bauddha 
scriptures are innumerable. Many of them, how- 
ever, are evident non-entities in regard to history. 
Even the Buddhas of mortal mould are vastly 
numerous, and of various degrees of power and 
rank. These degrees are three, entitled, Pratyeka, 
Srdvaka, and Mahé Yénika. Sakya Sinha is often 
said to be the seventh and last Manushi Buddha 
who has yet reached the supreme grade of the 
Mahé Yaénika. In the Zalta Vistara, there is a 
formal enumeration of the perfections in knowledge 
and virtue requisite for attaining to each of these 
three grades—a monstrously impracticable and im- 
pious array of human perfectibility! The three 
grades are known by the collective name of “ Zrs 
Yéna.” 

(29) Genuine Buddhism never seems to contem- 
plate any measures of acceptance with the deity ; 
but, overleaping the barrier between finite and in- 
finite mind, urges its followers to aspire by their 
own efforts to that divine perfectibility of which it 
teaches that man is capable, and by attaining which 
man becomes God—and thus is explained both the 
quiescence of the imaginary celestial, and the plen- 
ary omnipotence of the real Ménushi Buddhas— 
thus too we must account for the fact, that genuine 
Buddhism has no priesthood; the saint despises the 
priest; the saint scorns the aid of mediators, 
whether on earth or in heaven: ‘ conquer (exclaims 
the adept or Buddha to the novice or Bodhi-Sattwa) 
—conquer the importunities of the body, urge your 
mind to the meditation of abstraction, and you 
shall, in time, discover the great secret (Stinyata) 
ef nature: know this, and you become, on the in- 
stant, whatever priests have feigned of Godhead— 
you become identified with Prajna, the sum of all 
the power and all the wisdom which sustain and 
govern the world, and which, as they are manifested 
out of matter, must belong solely to matter; not 
indeed in the gross and palpable state of pravritti, 
but in the archetypal and pure state of nirvriite. 
Put off, therefore, the vile, prduvrittika necessities of 
the body, and the no lessvile affections of the mind 
(Tapas); urge your thoughts into pure abstraction 
(Dhyana), and then, as assuredly you can, 80 ase 
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suredly you shall, attain to the wisdom of a Buddha 
(Bodhyndna), and become associated with the eter 
nal unity and rest of nirvrittt.” Such, I believe, is 
the esoteric doctrine of the Pr&jnikas—that of the 
Swébhavikas is nearly allied to it, but more timid 
and sceptical; they too magnify the wisdom and 
power of nature so abundantly diffused throughout 
pravrittt, but they seem not to unitize that wisdom 
and power in the state of nirvritti, and incline to 
conceive of nirvritti, as of a state of things con- 
cerning which nothing can be predicated; but 
which, even though it be nothingness (Stinyatd), is 
at least a blissful est to man, otherwise doomed to 
an eternity of transmigrations through all forms of 
visible nature: and while the Swabhivikas thus 
underrated the nirvritti of the Prajnikas, it is pro- 
bable that they compensated themselves by mag- 
nifying, more than the Prdjnikas did, that prdurit- 
tika omnipotence of which the wise man (Buddha) 
is capable, even upon earth, It has been already 
stated that the second person of the Prajnika Triad 
is denominated Buddha and Upfya; of which terms 
the esoteric sense is this: Every man possesses in 
his understanding, when properly cultivated ac- 
cording to the rules of Buddhism, the means or ex- 
pedient (Updya) of discovering the supreme wisdom 
of nature (Prajnd), and of realizing by this dis- 
covery, in his own person, a plenary omnipotence or 
divinity! which begins even while he yet lingers 
in the flesh (in pravritti); but which is not fully 
accomplished till he passes, by the body’s decay, 
into the eternal state of nirvritts. 

And as the wisdom of man is, in its origin, but 
an effluence of the Supreme wisdom (Prajnd) of 
nature, so isit perfected by a refluence to its source, 
but without loss of individuality: whence Prajn& 
is feigned in the exoteric system to be both the 
mother and the wife of all the Buddhas, “janant 
sarva Buddhdndm,” and “ Jina-sundart;” for the 
efflux is typified by a birth, and the reflux by a 
marriage. 

The Buddha is the adept in the wisdom of Bud- 
dhism (Bodhijndna) whose first duty, so long as he 
remains on earth, is to communicate his wisdom to 
those who are willing to receive it. These willing 
learners are the “ Bodhisattwas,” so called from 
their hearts being inclined to the wisdom of Bud- 
dhism, and “Sanghas,” from their companionship 
with one-another, and with their Buddha or teacher, 
in the Vthéras or conobitical establishments, 

And such is the esoteric interpretation of the 
third (and inferior) member of the Prajnika Triad. 
The Bodhisattwa or Sangha continues to be such 
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until he has surmounted the very last grade of that 
vast and laborious ascent by which he is instructed 
that he can “scale the heavens,” and pluck im- 
mortal wisdom from its resplendent source: which 
uchievement performed, he becomes a Buddha, that 
is, an Omniscient Being, and a Tathdgata*—a title 
implying the accomplishment of that gradual in- 
crease in wisdom by which man becomes immortal 
or ceases to be subject to transmigration. These 
doctrines are very obscurely indicated in the Baud- 
dha scriptures, whose words have another, more 
obvious, and very different sense; nor, but for the 
ambition of the commentators to exhibit their learn- 
ing, would it be easy to gather the esoteric sense 
of the words of most of the original scriptures. I 
never was more surprised than when my old friend 
recently (after a six years’ acquaintance) brought 
to me, and explained, a valuable comment upon a 
passage in the Prajnd Pdramitd. Let me add in 
this place, that I desire all searchers after the doc- 
trine of Bodhijnyina to look into the Bauddha scrip- 
tures, and judge for themselves; and to remember, 
meanwhile, that [ am not a Sanskrit scholar, and 
am indebted for all I have gathered from the books 
of tlie Buddhists to the mediation of my old Baud- 
dha friend, and of my Pandit. 

(30) Their physiognomy, their language, their 
architecture, civil and religious, their notions in re- 
gard to women, and several less important traits 
in their manners and customs, seem to decide that 
the origin of the greater part of the Newars must 
be assigned to the north; and in the Sdmbhi 
Purdna, a Bauddha teacher named Manju Ghosha, 
and Manju Natha and Manjusri, is stated to have 
led a colony into Nepaul from China;t to have 
cleared Nepaul of the waters which then covered 
it; to have made the country habitable; to have 
built a temple to Jyoti-rip-Adi-Buddha; and es- 
tablished Dharmakara (whom he brought with him) 
as first Raja of Nepaul. But I nevertheless suppose 
(upon the authority of tradition) that Nepaul re- 
ceived some colonists from India; and that some of 
the earliest propagators of Buddhism in Nepaul 
came to the valley direct from India. Be that as 
it may, the Indian origin of Nepaulese Buddhism 
(whether it reached the valley direct, or vid Bhot 
or China) seems to be unquestionable from the fact 
that all the great Saugata scriptures of Nepaul are 

* Tatha, ‘thus, absolutely, verily ;’ and gata, ‘got, 
obtained ;’ the thing got being ccssation from versa- 
tile existence, alias, nirvdna pada. 

+See Fahien, pp. 112-115 for Manjusri. The place 


named is Pancha Sirsha Parvata, which the comment 
says isin China, The words are both Sanskrit. 
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written in the Sanskrit language. From the gradual 
decay of literature and of a knowledge of Sanskrit 
among the Newdrs has resulted the practice, now 
very common, of translating ritual works into the 
vernacular tongue; and also the usage of adding 
to the original Sanskrit of such works comments in 
the vulgar language. The great scriptures however 
have never been subjected to the former process; 
seldom to the latter; for owing to Sanskrit having 
always been considered by the Buddhists of Nepaul 
the language of literature, they have neglected to 
cultivate their vernacular tongue; nor does there 
exist to this day a dictionary or grammar of the 
Newéri language, 

(31) Of course therefore the Bauddhas of Nepaul 
have not properly any diversity of caste; that is, 
any indelible distinction of ranks derived from 
birth, and necessarily carried to the grave. Genutne 
Buddhism proclaims the equality of all followers 
of Buddha—seems to deny to them the privilege 
of pursuing worldly avocations, and abhors the dis- 
tinction of clergy and laity. All proper Bauddhas 
are Bandyas; and all Bandyas are equal as brethren 
in the faith, They are properly all ascetics or 
monks—some solitary, mostly coenobitical. Their 
convents are called Vihdras. The rule of these 
Vihéras is a rule of freedom; and the door of every 
Vihara is always open, both to tne entrance of new 
comers, and to the departure of such of their old 
inmates as are tired of their vows.§ Each Vihdra 
has a titular superior called Nayaka,|| whose au- 
thority over his brethren depends only on their 
voluntary deference to his superior learning or piety. 
Women are held equally worthy of admission with 
men, and each sex has its Vibdras. 

The old Bauddha scriptures enumerate four sorts 
of Bandyas named Arhan, Bhikshu, Srévaka, and 
Chailaka, who are correctly described in text; and 
from that description it will be seen that there is 
no essential distinction between them, the Arhan 
being only segregated from the rest by his superior 
proficiency in Bodhijnéna. Of these the proper in- 
stitutes of Buddhism, there remains hardly a trace 
in Nepaul. The very names of the Arhan and 
Chailaka have ed away—the names, and the 
names only, of the other two exist; and out of the 
gradual, and now total, disuse of monastic institutes 
an exclusive minister of the altar, denominated 
Vajra Achdrya, has derived his name, office, and 
existence in Nepaul, not only without sanction from 
the Bauddha scriptures, but in direct opposition to 
their spirit and tendency. — .- 

$Once a priest for ever a priest is a maxim whic 
Buddhism uttterly eschews. 

|| Nayaka, the superior of a convent, is Khanpo in 
Tibet, Theroin Ceylon. Bandya is Bonze in Japan, 
Bandida in Altaia; and Arhat is Rahatun in Indo- 
China. I demur to the frequent use of the word priest 


as the equivalent of any of these terms. 
(To be continued.) 
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Continued from page 168. 


PART 2. 
CHAPTER I. 

Five years after—one day, in the rainy season of 
Satsuki, when the boats that ran every month to 
the temple of Aizen, in Siyoman, were drawn up 
on shore, awaiting their return thither—the loving 
and lovely Hutatsugusi Komatsu was crossing over 
the Plum-lea* bridge in Naniwa, when she spied in 
the distance a silk dress that looked like a flower 
as it waved in the evening breeze. She ran with a 
light step towards it along the strand, calling out, 
‘“*O you, walking there, are you not Wohana P” 

Wohana hearing herself addressed thus, turned 
round,—“And you who speak to me,” said she, 
“are not Komatsu, are youP Where have you 
been all this time ?” 

“Yes, it is I,” said Komatsu. “I have been 
with the tale of my vows and wishes to the temple 
of Aizen in Siyoman; and on my way back, I was 
\ust going to call on you.” 

Wohana laughed,—“ They all say that you have 
taken the name of Komatsu because of the many 
men who have drawn lots for you. Your visit to 
the temple of Aizen must have been a pretty lucky 
one I daresay. I had just gone to accompany some 
of our guests to the Sone-rise; and as on my way 
back I was going in a different direction, I had all 
but missed you. But since Mr. Tohei also has a 
boat here, why did you not give him notice of your 
coming over from Siyoman P” 

“T had a palanquin at the landing place,” replied 
Komatsu; “and to-day because of the broiling heat, 
I suddenly made up my mind to go to the boat by 
a round about way, that left me no time for paying 
my respects to Mr. Tohei.” 

Thus talking together, the two came to the 


Blooming-house.t 
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CHAPTER II. 
As they went in, the charming voice of a girl 
upstairs was heard singing the school song 
" ‘*My parents of a long time, 
Their face again I see, I see.” 
Komatsu hearing these words, heaved a sigh,— 
‘When what she sings there has often made one 
- gad, will it ever again make one gladP I can’t 
think—I can’t tell.” Then turning to Wohana— 
“Ts that girl who sings up there, your daughter 
Koyosi P” 
“Yes,” replied Wohana. “I was lucky enough 
to get her taught by the master, our neighbour, of 
One of the three bridges in Naniwa. 


~The public house kept by Tohei and Wohana in 
Naniwa . | 
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‘the Crane-court ;’ for I found that she had learnt 
nothing whatever with her aunt.” 

As she said this, she looked straight before her— 
“There! yonder in that boat is Mr. Tohei with a 
number of men. Let us go in.” 

And they both went in. But they were scarcely 
gone upstairs, before those men came out of the 
boat, talking as if they wrangled together. One 
was he who had changed his name to Midzumon 
Sakitsi; another was the learned and far-famed 
quack doctor Yabuwara Tsikusai, whose house was 
hard by ‘the Spoon,’ next door to the hall of ‘the 
Glib-tongue ;’ and the third was the jester Fukazen 
bare-foot, and wrapped up in a fine silk cloak as if 
it were a common one. These two on each aside of 
Midzumon Sakitsi said nothing; but he called out 
to Tohei, “ May we, good Sir, drink a drop at your 
place, ere we go back P” 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” said Tohei; “pray come 
in, enjoy and amuse yourselves in my mean, 
wretched abode.” 

As the other two said nothing to the contrary, 
Tohei the landlord went before them and opened 
the inner door of the balcony, and quickly showed 
them the way in. | 

“Well,” said Midzumon Sakitsi, “I don’t call 
this a wretched place. This Blooming-house is the 
pleasure house of all the rest around the harbour. 
At first, to be sure, one does not fall in love with 
it; black wooden palings without either rhododen- 
drons or orange trees, and a mud wall faced with 
boards is not very gay, as you say. It isa hungry 
place enough, I must own.” 

Tsikusai, without moving from his place, began 
to make a noise, and Wohana went upstairs, and 
then one heard a voice saying, “Oh! that precious 
Mr. Sakitsi, he is a rare thing indeed in these 
southern parts where he has never set foot before.’’ 

“No, no,” replied another female voice, “I know 
him well, he could not persuade me to keep com- 
pany with him;‘yet did he spend much time 
pleasantly with me. That fellow Sakitsi, while 
twaddling by my side, his head leaning against the 
sideboard as against a pillow, and he the while 
talking great nonsense, then told me how he had 
left his poor, good mother, and her little pleasures. 
When young he took a dislike for his flourishing 
business and would not work; then a certain doctor 
Nonesuch laid hands on him; and he then tried to 
persuade me that he would not recover from his ill- 
ness if I did not consent to live with him. For 
years past he has neglected his household matters, 
and when, in consequence of that, his affairs began 
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to go wrong, he was angry with Tsikusai and 
Fukazen, because, although they were for ever at 
his house, yet did they not advise him at first to 
take the name of Midzumon, with reference to the 
pattern of his dress. Wherefore also does he pay 
no sort of attention to their long-winded nonsense.” 

While saying this Komatsu stood waiting with 
Wohana, who added, “ This is rather amusing.” 

“Tt is indeed, and strange too,” replied Komatsu, 
who stopped her ears, while Wohana smiling, went 
on looking at the sky. ‘That cloud yonder is laden 
with snow; it is a pity we can’t tell whether or not 
it will thunder to-night.” 

Meanwhile, Tsikusai, taking the glass of wine 
handed to him, looked straight before him: “In 
the recess there, where the prayer board hangs, I 
see seven ribbons of different colours twisted around 
the neck of that box that looks like a dog, of 
which I have heardso much. The box itself is old, 
but the ribbons look rather new for it.” 

Tohei, to whom these words were addressed, 
looked that way. ‘ Oh,” said he, “we call those 
the seven ribbons of our hill house-god. Explain 
what I mean, Wohana.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said she, “we think a good deal of 
them, and value them much.” 

While she thus tried to put off Tsikusai with 
this lame answer, he counting on his fingers, said 
to her, “Judging from this young daughter of yours 
Koyosi, we can pretty well tell your age—about 
thirty, eh P” 

Wohana laughed, and aiming a blow at him, left 
the room. 

ee , con 
CHAPTER IT. 

Fukazen followed her—“He must have heard 
eome unpleasant report or other,” said he to her, 
‘he has annoyed you, and as he said, he did it on 
purpose to vex you. But where did that happen 
that is painted on that screen there opposite—a 
man running away with a woman, and all the rest 
of it, the other side the bridge?” And he drew 
out the ecreen. 

‘‘ That’s very rude of you,” said Tohei, “ be good 
enough to shut it up and put it by. It is always 
the same picture, There is the Cherry-bridge, 
with the Plum-lea-bridge, and the bridge that leads 
to the Sone-rise. Some time ago, before Mr. Wo- 
hatsu Tokubeyo's verses came out, I got from the 
manager of the puppet-show, a slide given me, and 
I have put it up here by way of a screen.” 

To which Tsikusai immediately added, “ By the 
way, those verses you talk of remind me that three 
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years ago a beautiful singer, by name Hutatsugusi 
Komatsu, came to eettle here.” Then addressing 
Sakitsi, “And your name Midzumon fits in with 
that of Hutatsugusi Komatsu as the corner lining of 
& book does with the book itself. Of course it de- 
pends on yourself whether you take up with her or 
not.” 

Sakitsi cut him short—“So far as that goes— 
why—as to that Komatsu who, you say, has settled 
here, I have just heard her name, but I never yet 
once met her; so that it is a bad hit of yours—a 
bad ‘couplet,’ as you call it, that will hand down 
your name as worthless to the latest posterity. 
When Wohatsu compares the affections cherished 
by the gods of heaven to the follies of mortals, it 
is a bad match. Hitherto have I not consented to 
such company, and I will not keep it. The truth 
is, those celebrated singers are wares to be bought 
and sold, and no sooner is the money gone, than 
they go too. I believe this to be quite true, and 
I lay great weight on it.” 

As he gazed up with his eyes wide open towards 
the gallery, to take a look at everybody there, he 
saw Hutatsugusi Komatsu’s face suddenly turn to- 
wards him. Wohana, who was standing by her, 
peeped from behind her, and Sakitsi upset the 
wine he held in his hand, not aware that it was 
running down his knees and wetting him. “The 
singer is there—who can she be?” 

“She is,” replied Hutatsugusi Komatsu, “the 
ono Mr. Tsikusai knows from reputation.” 

Sakitsi hearing this let fall his glass in astonish- 
ment, stood up and arranged his sash— Well, from 
now will I take delight in her. Hearts change 
like the weather. Heavy showers of refreshing 
rain, soaking into the earth, make all plants grow, 
and penetrate the closest grass.” To Komatsu,— 
“ Pray, favour me with a visit to my small house.” 

He then joined the two; and Tohei following 
Komatsu, they all came to Sakitsi’s house at Utsino 
Sima. 

—_—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Here, in the drawing-room, and on the state car- 
pet, Komatsu sat with her back turned to Sakitsi 
without saying a word; while he, seated at some 
distance from her, addressed her thus—his tobacco 
meanwhile, burning itself out in his pipe— 

“J don’t know whether you think in your heart 
that I ought to break silence, and allude to what 
formerly passed between us, years ago. While 
travelling about in Yamato, I came every day to 
the temple of Nan-yen to listen to the music of 
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your strings; but in the midst of my enchantment 
you suddenly went no one knew whither. There 
was, indeed, a report that you had sold yourself, 
but as I was not aware of your being here, close by 
me in Utsino Sima, I made no efforts whatever to 
find out where you were. To-day we have met by 
accident; but as for my part, I am much too simple 
to be able to make out whether your feelings to- 
wards me are at all what they once were, or have 
died out altogether; might I venture to hope you 
will speak and come to some understanding with 
me?” 

He then held out to her delicately, asmall paper 
packet containing ten gold cobangs, and said, 
“Might I beg you will give this from me to Mrs. 
Hanayo, and if she can spare you some of it I hope 
you will buy yourself some small article of dress.” 

Komatsu, without turning round to look at him, 
stopped smoking, and making a profound bow, 
watched his face with the corner of her eye. 
‘¢ When thunder in the night overcasts a clear sky, 
there is a remedy for it.” 

“ Why then don’t you speak?” said Sakitsi. 

Komatsu rubbing her hands hard, said, “I never 
intend to grant my company to any one whose dis- 
position is not bad. ‘Those celebrated singers, — 
I have just heard—‘are wares to be bought and 
sold. So that, of that whereof the man talks who 
- holds this for true, and is persuaded of the folly of 
it all—Komatsu knows nothing.” 

She said this rather haughtily ; and Sakitsi con- 
tinued, “I heard in the gallery that you were in 
the boat house. Could I then have said anything 
so low? In truth, I would form no other connec- 
tion, nor yet try to find out where you were, because 
I still thought you were the same girl Misawo,t 
as ever.” 

“If 30,” replied Komatsu, “why did you not con- 
descend to put into my hand two or three mons,* 
out of charity P—‘ No sooner is the money gone, 
than they go too’—is that it? As to that time of 
our meeting, even though you neither despised nor 
angered me—yet if such was your intention, and 
if the position you seem to hint at, is what you in- 
tend for me, better, far better, were it you formed 
no such plans, Whereas I, not having an idea 
your heart could be so foul, I went, one day and 
another, more than a hundred times to the temple 
ef Aizen—please to look at this.” And she quickly 
threw at him a written paper. 

Sakitsi picked it up and read:—“T pray to be 
told if there is a man that loves me at all”—and 
Fa a a 


* A small copper coin. t In English, ‘Constance,’ 
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thirty-six times was the answer to this “kitsi”§ 
who will abide with me to my latest day.” 

‘What must the man do,” interrupted Sakitsi, 
‘‘ who from the first until now, made up his mind 
to be your husband ?” 

“If so,” whispered Komatsu, “then will I also, 
truly.” 

“‘ Nay, nay,” replied Sakitsi, “if pleasant words 
is all you intend for me, you need not be at the 
pains to uncover your face for that. The god Aizen 
hears nothing. But what is that sigh you heaved 
at the answer— kitai ’—your own heart must tell 
you pretty plain how matters are.” 

He then tore up that paper of lots drawn about 
him. And as just then a clap of thunder rolled 
over head and a cry was heard,—It has fallen $ 
it has fallen! She leant unawares against Sakitsi, 
and with a look full of meaning turned her face 
towards his. 

“Tf it be so,” said he to her, “ what shall I do ?” 

“T belong to you,” said Komatsu. 

“Say then, if you will spend your life with me 
and never part,” replied Sakitsi. 

“Yes,” answered Komatsu softly. 

And thus began a long and tender intercourse 


between them. 
——— 


CHAPTER V. 

When a knot in mutual love has been tied for 
some time beforehand it becomes part of oneself, 
and is not afterwards to be untied by any disagree- 
ment. And those three florets of the moon-flower 
—Midzumon—from which Sakitsi took his fancy 
name, began to bloom forth under sundry vicissitudes, 

That year was spent in day-dreams; and although 
Komatsu was ever like the green returning spring, 
yet would the world neither own him nor forgive 
him. At the opening of spring they went forth 
hand in hand, at times in a pair of palanquins, now 
like sober mortals, and then more like imps of 
another world, here, there, and everywhere. The 
youth of Toshei|| who squandered his money just 
as he would bath-water to wash himself, was the 
talk of the whole neighbourhood; until at last it 
reached his home, and his mother Miosan, unable 
to bear it, took it much to heart, and shut up 
Sakitsi in her house,** in one room by himself, 
that he should no more leave her. 

His friend Tsikusai however, bethought himself 
to send him Komatsu’s many love-letters, stuffed 


§That is, ‘happy, or lucky,’ the end of the name 
Sakitsi. || The district in which Naniwa lies. 

** In Japan the mother’s authority, as in China that 
of the father, continues the same over her children 
through life. 
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into a flower-vase, in order to beguile his loneliness. 
In his grief he took them up, but had not read half 
of them, stricken-hearted as he was the while,— 
when his mother Miosan came in. 

“Look here,” said she, “I do believe we are 
come to the end of the firmament. But I can’t 
read this. Just look and see if to-day is a lucky 
day or not.” 

_ So saying she handed him an almanack; he took 

it, opened it, and held it up as if trying to find out 
the place, and meanwhile, hid the letters in his 
breast pocket, and then began to read deliberately : 

‘‘ To-day a star having dropped from the ceiling 
of heaven, has gone into its own house. But, lest 
in 8 short time an odd day should result from the 
space left empty by the star—one side of the sun, 
the ruler of us all, will appear dark. When one 
has money—say some 400 or 500 ¢aels—can gne 
take (I could) some one to wife—then, ’tis easy. 
As you may not have heard that meanwhile the 
house is being ruined, I mean to rush at once to the 
ill omen of blood, and make an end of myself.” 

His mother stood aghast at these incoherent, 
senseless words, and said, “ O Sakitsi, this evil re- 
port about you and your way of going on, is entirely 
owing to your not listening to the good advice your 
father and I gave you at home when you were a 
child. For one year past you have been utterly 
reckless. I would not mind so much your enjoying 
yourself twice or thrice a month in some out-of-the- 
way place, where no one heard of you; but, my boy, 
don’t go on in such a crazy manner. If you give a 
child, fond of sweets, too many sugar-plums he soon 
breeds worms, and people laugh at you and at him 
too. So also, when a man gives himself up to plea- 
sure in order to recover from illness, he soon breeds 
diseases that bear the name of “the great moun- 
tain,” that torment him. Well, indeed, did your 
father call you Madcap!” 

Just as she heaved a heavy sigh at all this, the 
door of the inner passage to the courtyard opened, 
and in walked a woman; who said, “ Pardon me 
for one moment. I am the witch called Kuroga- 
ushi-tsudji, from the street of ‘the cloister of the 
king of heaven.’ Some of your people have been 
to mé, who wish to work out charms with the bam- 
boo leaf. Is Mr. Sakitsi, the rice merchant, at home?” 

Mother Miosan looked somewhat suspicious, and 
said, “ Yes, Mr. Sakitsi is here; but as to his send- 
ing for a witch— 

Sakitsi seeing this pulled her aside. “It is a 
matter into which you cannot enter, you see. Now 
understand. I sent there one of my men, unknown 
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to you. It is all in order to amend and to improve 
my habits. Meanwhile, my health is getting worse 
and worse, and my affairs don’t get on at all; on 
the other hand, when I could go about the country 
I got well of my illness; but now that I am shut 
up at home my health suffers greatly. I wish to 
work charms with the bamboo Icaf in order to see 
if there is not some fairy or demon at work in it all. 
You witch, come here, please, and you mother, be 
80 good as to go—there, aside, and to bide there a 
bit in deep devotion to the Fotoke.” 

His mother shook her cap; ‘Alas! alas! I was 
born to waste away in tears; I have been to my 
husband’s grave, and am there with him; O Sakitsi! 
you see me, 8 woman and your mother, in grief be- 
fore you, and yet you give yourself over to a witch? 
I never expected to have seen or heard this of you. 
A witch,—she? She is only some wicked intriguer 
or busybody. As she came here without being 
sent for, so also let her go.about her business. And 
yet, if after all she really were one, she must not be 
sent away like that; well, then, you two talk to- 
gether so that no one hear you, and I will go where 
no sound can reach me, and there pray to Buddha.” 

She then retired into her private chapel. 

—_——)——— 
CHAPTER VI. 

And Sakitsi, having seen her safe there, came 
back to Wohana. : 

‘¢Wohana, you are welcome, and just at the right 
time too.” 

“Yes,” replied she, “Mr. Tsikusai gave me to 
understand that if I came, I must make some pre- 
text by word of mouth, but not appear either at- 
tached to you or interested in you; at any rate, I 
must talk to you an instant. Because of the mis- 
fortune which has well nigh befallen us, have I put 
on this appearance; but I was ready to burst out 
with laughing while speaking, and the effort made 
me perspire all over.” 

¢ Well,” said Sakitsi, “had you come to me ever 
so often in that dress, yet could you not have 
talked tome a moment; because of my mother. 
But she has a great horror of the smell of cucum- 
bers, which you have there in your bag for charms; 
therefore did she take you for a witch and fled into 
her closet. Provided she does not treat us to her 
discourses, she, at all events, can’t hear us. Now, 
let me hear. In a letter I have received from Ko- 


matsu, she expresses herself very decidedly—as if 
she were speaking to me—‘I will soon come and 
talk to you; I will soon come and talk to you.’ 
What can this mean, do you know ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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RICE-BEER, OR SAKE BREWING IN JAPAN.* 


From Japanese sources 


By J. J. HorrMan, Ph.D., Professor of Japanese at the University of Leiden. 


‘The fermented liquor prepared from rice or other 
grain, which in Chinese is called Tse and figura- 
tively represented by P94) being ¥ the sign for 
‘fluid’ and JY the figure of a jar, is called in 
Japanese Ki, which the Japanese themselves con- 
sider identical with the Chinese word Ai ‘spirit, 
essence.’ Thence the Japanese words Sirdks and 
Kuré-ki, ¢. e., white or clear, and dark or thick rice- 
beer, and Afi-Ai ‘the wine of honour,’ which is set 
before the gods and princely persons. The name 
Sake, subsequently given to this decoction, and 
mostly pronounced as Saki, is variously explained : 
the most probable explanation is that, which in Ke 
seems to bea variation of the old Ké ‘essence,’ and 
reduces the word Sake to Masa-ke ‘ pure spirit.’ 

The art of preparing a spirituous liquor from rice, 
was, according to the Japanese annals, first in- 
troduced into Japan under the reign of the Mikado 
Woo-zin (a.D. 270-306,) by emigrants from Hak-sai 
or Pé-tsi, one of the three kingdoms into which the 
Corean peninsula was then divided. It was, at 
least, an emigrant from Petsi, one Kusu-h’to, who, 
asa proof of his art, set a sweet fermented liquor 
(it was Sake of one night, see further on,) before 
this Mikado, when, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign (A.D. 288), he was staying in the palace at 
Yosino. It is, however, also asserted, that the 
preparation of fermented liquors was known in 
Japan long before that time, since, according to 
the Japanese annals,t in the eighth year of 
Mikado Sju-zin (90 B.c.) the office of chief butler, 
Saka-h'to was instituted, whose duty 
it was to place fermented liquors (Sake) before the 
princes and kamis (nobles). 

As the preparation of rice-wine was discovered in 
China under the emperor Ta Yu, of the dynasty of 
Fia (B.c. 2145), and in spite of his strict prohibi- 
tion, was established and generally spread; and as 
the states of the Corean peninsula were indebted to 
Chinese influence for their foundation, development, 
and civilization, it may be assumed that the prepara- 
tion of the rice-beer then in use in Pétsi corres- 
ponded with the Chinese method. 

If we return to Japan, we find that in the year 
355, two brothers Sohéri, who likewise had come 

* Extracted from the Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie. Uitgegeven door 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Volken- 
kunde. 1871. Pp. 179-191. Translated into English 


by Mr. James Perrin of Leiden, with Dr. Hoffinan’s 
supervision. + Nippon-Ki, v. 5 recto, 
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from the Corean peninsula, were appointed Court 
brewers, with the title of Saka-mi-iratsuko, Since 
all trades were hereditary in families, they were the 
founders of the races of brewers, Saka-mi an:1 Saka- 
be. Now, say our authorities, the preparation of 
Sake first became an art. In 374 ice cellars also were 
constructed for the purpose of cooling drinkinz 
water and Sake in the hot season by plunging pieces 
of ice into them. Not before the close of the six- 
teenth century did the Japanese brewing of Sake 
attain the degree of perfection by which it is at 
present distinguished, with the rise of the breweries 
at Itami’ and Ikeda,? two places at a good lcague’s 
distance to the north of the commercial town of 
Oosaka. The brewery at Itami soon became the 
most celebrated in the whole empire—the Japancsu 
Burton: it supplied the wanta of the luxurious 
Yedo, and what could not be conveyed by sca was 
sent abroad on beasts of burden, while those same 
beasts of burden returned with loads of silver to 
Itami. The brewers have become rich. “<A cup 
of Itami!” you hear called out in the tea-houses, 
when the best rice-beer (Moro-haku or ‘double 
white’) is meant. “A cup more Itami” another 
calls out, who is on the way to confirm the Chinese 
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First the man takes a dram, 
Then the dram takes another dram, 
At last the drams take the man. 

The measures of capacity by which the brewer is 
guided, are the same for liquids as for dry goods, 
arranged, as with us, on the decimal system, they 
have as unit the so-called Mase or Joo? This con- 
tains 1°893365719029 decimétres cub., or 1°89 litre, 
equals 15 hectogrammes of peeled rice. As one of 
the subdivisions of this Masu, the Goo‘ occurs, or 
one tenth Masu, and as multiples the Zo Masu’ or 
10 Masu and the Goku,® equal to 100 Masu or 189. 
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SAKE BREWING. 


8365719019 litres. As we have to do with the 

decimal system, we think it desirable to dispense 

with Japanese names of the subdivisions and mul- 

tiples of the Masu and exprese a given quantity of 

1 Goku, 2 To, 3 Masu, 4 Goo, by 123°4 M, 
a 


1 THE PREPARATION OF SAKE, 
According to the Japanese Encyclopedia, 1714.* 


In proportion as the brewing contains more or 
less water, it is distinguished as ‘strong’ or ‘full 
bodied Sake’ and ‘small Sake.’ The former is 
called Kogi-saki' of Moro-haku,? the latter Usuki- 
sake* in popular language, Kata-siro‘ also. The ex- 
pressions Moro-haku and Kata-siro will be found 
fully explained further on. For a brewing of 800 
M. they reckon 65 M. of water for strong Sake, and 
70 to 80 for small Sake. 

Malting. Malt is called by the Japanese brewer 
Moto,® 2. e, foundation or basis, and Motono- 
moromi’ aswell. For each brewing he takes 60 M. 
of peeled rice, which he boils dry with steam, and 
lets it cool, then 24 M. of peeled rice, which is used 
for the preparation of yeast, Kauji,’ and 72 M. of 
soft water. ; 

Here the Japanese passes, in silence, over the 
preparation of yeast, but he treats it further (p. 12 
verso.) in a separate article. The following is there 
mentioned :— 

Ten M. of peeled rice are steeped during a night 
in water, then boiled dry with steam, and spread on 
mats to dry. If the rice has become soft, it is win- 
nowed, to separate the grains. After this operation, 
leaven or yeast Moyasi® is added. To prepare this 
Moyasi, dark yellow Kauji-hana,° ¢.e., yeast-flour 
(from a former upper fermentation) is used, with a 
mixture of a few ashes of bamboo leaves or rice 
straw. The ingredients are worked together with 
the hands and the lump is carried to the malt kiln, 
or oast. Thence it proceeds to the press, is pressed 
and covered with mats. Between seven o'clock in 
the morning — according to our European time 
reckoning—and three o’olock in the afternoon, it is 
worked twice with the hands. They wait now till 
the covering (film) is slightly developed, convey the 
lump on’ wooden shelves and place them next one 
another on the stands in the oast, where they are 


left alone. In two days and one night the lump 

has risen, and a white covering has formed. The 

veast thus obtained is called Siro-Kauji,'® that is 
* Wa-kan san-zai dzu-e, vol. 105 p. 7. 
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‘white yeast,’ and in the Sake breweries is 
used under the name of Moro-haku." The whiter 
the rice the better the yeast. Such is the description 
in the passage quoted. We now return to the 
statements concerning the malting. 

First process.—The whole quantity, the 60 M. of 
peeled rice boiled dry with steam, with the yeast 
obtained from 24 M. of peeled rice, and the given 
quantity of water, are mixed together (in a tun) 
and then distributed in six tubs (Hau-kiri), in 
which it is stirred twice or three timesaday. After 
the lapse of twenty days it acquires a swect taste. 
The whole quantity is now transferred to one large 
tun (Oho-oke!?), in the middle of which a Tampo’* 
is placed, an oblong cask containing 10 M., this is 
filled with boiling water, closed, and the whole is lcft 
alone, care being taken only that the tun is su 
rounded with mats, to promote the warming of the 
contents. The water in the Tampo is renewed 
every evening. If after the lapse of seven or eight 
days bubbles ascend, and the liquor begins to taste 
sour, it is time to proceed to the 

Second process—called ‘addition,’ Sove or Soye."* 
120 M. of peeled rice steam-boiled dry, 36 M. of 
yeast from peeled rice, and 120 M. of water are 
added to the lump in the large tun, all stirred 
together, and wrapped about with mats. After the 
stirring and wrapping has been repeated a few times, 
follows :— 

The third process—the partition of the whole 
lump in two tuns. The brewer calls this Naka- 
wake’ t.e., the halving. 

Fourth process—Oho-wake.—220 M. of steam 
boiled rice, 66 M. of rice worked to yeast, and 176 
N. of water, thus four parts of water to five parts 
of boiled rice are added to the preceding, and the 
whole stirred together. The next day the lump is 
distributed in four vessels, which the brewer calls 
Oho-wake"® or the ‘ great division.’ Instead of four 
vessels, one large or two of moderate size may be 
used. 

If, not only for the basis of the brewing, for the 
so-called Moto or Moto-mai, but also for the pre- 


‘paration of the yeast, white peeled rice has been 


used, a brewing of the first quality is obtained, 
which is distinguished by the name of Moro-siro or 
Moro-haku,'’ #.e, double white. Half-white or 
Kata-siro’® is the name given to that sake for which 


the yeast has not been made of white rice. 
(To be continued.) 
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Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in 
Pigtail and Petticoats; or an Overland Journey from 
China towards India. By T. T. Cooren. With 
maps and illustrations. London: John Murray, 1871. 

We do not like the title. The work is simply a 
journey to the frontiers of Tibet, xd the Yangtsz, 
Hankow, Ichang, Chingtu, and Bathang. It would 
have been better without the pigtail and petticoats. 
Disguises are of little use, and they always create 
suspicion. 

Now that the Yangtsz, which rises somewhere 
in Tibet, is open to navigation by small steamers 
for some 1,100 miles, and may be traversed much 
further by native boats, it is not unnatural to expect 
that we may hear of adventurers making their way 
to the confines of Tibet, and endeavouring to reach 
India as pioneers. Mr. Cooper has attempted it 
and failed; Mr. Huc in 1845 succeeded. Twenty- 
five years, as events have been occurring latterly, is 
a long period to elapse, and ought to produce 
better fruits. It may be argued that Mr. uc was 
acquainted with the Chinese language, and had the 
full aid of the Roman Catholic converts and priests 
to promote his projects. 

Asa book of travels in unknown lands this of 
Mr. Cooper's is beyond measure interesting, for it 
deals with a region which has been seen by few 
Europeays. It is true that the facilities for visit- 
ing these outlying provinces of China are now 
great, since the right of travel throughout the 
empire is conceded, and the more we take advan- 
tage of them the better; yet few feel “the call” 
to penetrate beyond the limits of Consular au- 
thority. It requires both leisure and cash to do it, 
and we would not recommend strangers, unac- 
quainted with the language to attempt it; being 
provided with money and supplies, if you lack the 
power of clearly announcing your object and inten- 
tions you are open to various inconveniencvs, and 
your journey will probably prove futile. As for 
proceeding beyond certain limits—overcoming the 
obstacles, which Chinese Mandarins know well how 
to interpose, it is next to impos-ible unlvss the 
traveller isa first-rate linguist and a man of un- 
comiuon tact. 

The result in Mr. Cooper’s case has been the 
proluction of a very readable book, and that is 
all. He was in the hands of the Catholic priests, 
and under the strict surveillance of the Mandarins, 
neither of whom had any intention that he should 
succeed in his purpose. This is what may be called 
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travelling in leading strings. The progress of M. 
Huc was not encumbered in this way, he had a 
complete system of appliances for his aid, and con- 
sequently found little difficulty; Mr. Cooper, on 
the contrary, was dependent on others for every 
step of his way ; he was almost totally ignorant of 
the language of the people among whom he was 
going,—he frequently makes the most absurd mis- 
takes when he uses the terms employed for places 
and persons, and seems to have had but a feeble 
appreciation of the geography of the parts in which 
he was travelling. He says he followed D’Anville’s 
map, based on surveys made by the Jesuits for 
Chung TI, whoever this exalted personage may 
be, (we suppose the Emperor K’ang hi is intended,) 
and on the strength of this authority cuts off a 
great slice of China and joins it to Tibet to shew 
that he travelled in this latter country, although 
he seems never to have set foot on that sacred soil. 

The story of the journey is well told, and the 
book will be very acceptable to the general public, 
being well written and full of quaint descriptions, 
with enough of adventure to make it interesting, 
but we should have been glad to see more notes 
such as a “Pioneer of Commerce” ought to collect. 
But it is impossible without the knowledge of 
Chinese to learn much by intercourse with the peo- 
ple: one can only render the impressions of the 
moving scene before one’s eyes, or rely upon second- 
hand statements. Hence in this case we have little 
real information upon the condition of ‘the people, 
their wants and their supplies; their tendencies to 
trade, and the articles of commerce most accept- 
able for the particular localities. 

Some interesting particulars are given regarding 
the Roman Catholic missions in Sz-chuen, shewing 
that from 1704, when they commenced under 
Appiani, to 1814, when Bishop Dufresse was decapi- 
tated at Ching-tu, the capital of the province, they 
underwent a series of bitter persecutions, notwith- 
standing which they were said to number 52,000 
converts in 1339. 

On the eve of his departure from Ching-tu, 
having obtained the Viceroy of Sz-chuen’s passport 
to procecd to Lassa, our hero indulged in a soirée 
musicale, which lasted for six long hours and kept 
his guests in raptures. This operatic performance 
was conducted by a blind harper, whose instrument 
however was the Kin BE a sort of dulcimer; of 
his colleazucs, one manipulated a three stringed 
fiddle, and another “the bones” (?). To say that one ~ 
took the bass, another the tenor, and the third. the 
soprano, is dignifying performances of the Chinese 
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beyond measure, for their idea is to vary the character 
of their vocal efforts between a chanting recitative 
and high flights of falsetto. 

Here is a curious account of Spirit-rapping in 
China: 

‘* On the thirteenth day of the first moon the female 
spiritualists shut themselves up in a room ; a bamboo 
basket, something like a clothes’ basket, is placed up- 
side down on the table with a chopstick laid on the 
bottom, two women grasp the lower rim with their 
tight hands, while a third (a medium I suppose) bow- 
ing her face to the ground, continues crying out, ‘ Have 
you come yet?’ Aftersome time spent thus the spirit’s 
presence is announced by the rapping of the chopstick 
on the basket ; he is then interrogated as to the age of 
those present. which he tells correctly by a rap for 
every yeur, other questions are then put, generally 
relative to the purport of a husband or of children.” 

Mr. Cooper expresses his opinion that steamers of 
small tonnage could work on the Upper Yang-tsz, 
and he states that there are “ several hundred miles 
comparatively free from rapids.” The vessels ought 
to be specially built for “shooting” the rapids and 
be of light draught and high power. 

Before dismissing Mr. Cooper’s book we must 
again express our opinion that the story is pleasant 
reading ; there is certainly an air of romance about 
the imprisonments and escapes, the revolver and 
bowie-knife encounters, and a cloudiness about the 

rticulars of the contests with Tien, the execrable 

fandarin who opposed Mr. Cooper’s passave beyond 
Wei-see ; still the book is full of interesting gossip 
and repays perusal. Iteaders will be able to judge 
of this for themselves. As for the pioncering, we 
very much doubt it, in fact the failure of the mis- 
sion to accomplish its object is too apparent, and 
will not facilitate the efforts of future explorers. 
The great mistake was in proceeding into this terra 
incognita without the accomplishment of a Chinese 
tongue, and some acquaintance with the religious 
sensibilities of the Tibetan Lamas, 


— —j———— 
Contributions to the Theory of Natural 
Selection. A series of essays. By ALFRED RussEL 
Watuacr, author of The Malay Archipelago, etc. 
Second edition. London: Macmillan & Co., 1871. 


These essays by the illustrious author of that 
most interesting book of travels and observations 
in the Malay Archipelago are well worth earnest 
study—mere perusal will not suffice. Mr. Wallace 
hes the credit of having propounded the thcory of 
the origin of species by means of natural selection 
independently of Mr. Darwin. In some cases he 
has seized groups of facts and generalized from 
them, but as he modesily acknowledves, not with 
the same result as the more scientific and more 
laborious process of elaborate induction by Darwin. 

It is not within the scope of the Phwure to dis- 
cuss the theory of Darwin or of Wallace on this 
interesting subject, but us the above work has been 
sent to us, and we have read it ourselves with much 
profit, we think it well to cnll the attention of our 
readers in China, Japan, and India, to its suxvrestive 
and striking character. They are in the position of 
caterers for the scientific public, and they lave 
Within reach abundance of facts which the study of 
Darwin or Wallace may lead them to seize upon 
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and utilize. It is useless to form opinions from 
other people’s dicta. This book as well as Darwin's 
must be read to be appreciated. 

For a clear and explicit statement of Darwinism, 
the essays of Mr. Stebbing, M.A., of Worcester 
College, Oxford, are admirable. 

As an indication of the contentsof Mr. Wallace’s 

essays, we may mention that he shews the ten- 
dency of varietics to sa ab indefinitely from the 
original type; the abundance or rarity of a species 
depends on its more or less adaptation to the con- 
ditions of existence. The “survival of the fittest ” is 
the key-note of the system. The theory of protec- 
tive colouring in animals is tested. Instinct 1n man 
and animals is defined. The Indian path-finder is 
referred to. The philosophy of birds’ nests is ex- 
plained. How do young birds learn? Do they 
sing by instinct or imitation ? 
- The whole proves most clearly that the whole 
creation is not made and governed by chance, but 
formed, changed, and sustained by supreme laws 
which are themselves unchangeable. 


Mliscellancous Motes, 

1, Tobasche Spraakkunst. 2. Bataksh Lecshock, 
(3 vols.) 3. Bataksh Woordenbock, (pp. 590 and 30 
coloured plates), door H. N. Van der Tuuk. 

The Batta language belongs to the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian group. This with its cognate dialects is dis- 
tinguished into consonantal and vocal as they possess 
consonantal-, or purely vowel-terminations. To the 
vocal belong the Mia, the Malayasi, e.g., liland 
(way) equivalent to Jav.and Bat. dalan; to the 
consonantal belong the Batta, Malay, and Javanese, 
and the language of the Philippine Islands. 

Philologers will find in the study of these extra- 
ordinary forms of speech much to interest them, 
and to confirm their views on phonic changes and 
interchanges of letters, some of which are most 
remarkable and uncommon. The Dictionary in 
Batta and Dutch appears to be very complete, and 
is illustrated with thirty very neat alts in chromo- 
lithography. 

These interesting works upon the Toba and Batta 
languages of Sumatra by Van der Tuuk, (the only au- 
thority on these subjects,) are published by the 
Dutch Bible Socicty, and may be purchased at 
Amsterdam of Fred. Muller, or of Messrs. Triibner 
and Co., London. 

On a future occasion we shall hope to explain 
more fully, and to shew the value of giving due 
oe to these outlying branches of human 
speech. 

P Curiosities of Street I1teraturein China, A lecture 
by W. H. Mepuurst, Esq. Shanghai, 1871. 


This lecture was delivered in Shanghai by Mr. 
Consul Medhurst a few month- back. It shews how 
much people may learn who keep their eyes open, 
and how valuable a knowledge of the Chinese writ- 
ten character is to travellers. Tere he translates for 
his audience the quaint sign-boards and advertise- 
ments of the pastry-cooks and quack doctors. The 
peculiaritics of Chinese as regards names, cars, 
customs, etc., are gone into. As regards the desiy- 
nations of places, etc., we cannot agree with him 
that the native thinks of the true meaning of the 
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words when he uses such expressions as Shan-tung 
Sz-chuen, etc. To the matter of fact Chinaman the 
former is the name of a province, and has lost its 
etymological signification, and so has Sz-chuen. 

As an example of the extreme formalism of the 
Chinese we may be allowed to quote from Mr. 
Medhurst's amusing pamphlet a story of Sutteeism 
in China: 

“The most extraordinary card I ever received from 
a Chinese was from a Indy giving me notice that 
ahe intended committing suicide at a specified date. 
She was young, attractive and wealthy. Unfortu- 
nately the gentleman to whom she had been be- 
trothed died just before the date fixed for the 
nuptials, and she gave out that she deemed it her 
duty not only to consider herself as perpetually 
widowed (a sacrifice considered as highly meritorious 
in China) but to die with her affianced husband ; 
and she eent cards round to all her friends. No 
attempt was made by her relations or by the local 
mandarins to frustrate her insane design, the gener 
opinion, on the contrary being that she was about 
to perform a most praiseworthy act. On the day 
indicated she did deliberately sacrifice her life in 
the presence of thousands. A stage was erected in 
tho open fields, with a frame on it from which was 
suspended a slip of scarlet crape. One end of this 
she adjusted round her neck. She then Ilct fall a 
veil of similar material over her face and mounting 
a chair jumped off it, her little hands chin-chining 
the assemblage, as her fast failing frame twisted 
round with the tightening cord.” 


—_——)—— 

Archivio per L’Antropologia e la Etnologia. 

We have received the second fasciculus of this 
new quarterly on Anthropology and Ethnology. 
The Italians still hold a distinguished position in 
scientific investigation, as this work amply proves. 
The Editors propose to disseminate the most recent 
facts relating to the subjects of Mthnology, etc., and 
eo to popularize ina certain degree the study of 
men as individuals and as members of races. A vast 
experience is necessary, and they desire to draw 
from all sources; they therefore invite attention to 
their work and request that sketches or photographs 
relating to their specialité may be sent to them, ad- 
dressed Alla Direzione dell Archivio, etc., Firenze. 

The present part contains valuable papers upon 
Cranology, with tables and some very beautiful 
lithographs, by Mantegazza and Zannetti. Oriental 
Theocracy, contrasting the Levite, the Brahman 
and the Lama, by De Gubernatis, is suggestive an 
inatructive; so is first of a series of papers on 
Religions of the Extreme East,” beginning with 
Buddhism—a Life of Buddha. We shall have reason 
to refer to this again. 


———— 
Extract from Zhe Academy. 

A series of articles which have appeared in the last 
three numbers of Frascr’s Magazine on ‘* Chinese 
Statesmen and State Papers,”’ possess at the present 
time more than ordinary interest. The writer is evi- 

* By which are intended Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Tauism. We do not see why Sintoism— the 
doctrine of the Kami—of the Japanese should be 
omitted. 


NOTES, &c. 


dently well acquainted with his subject ; and although 
he abstains from pointing out any means of overcomin 

the innumerable difficulties which surround our pat 

in China, he has done much by plainly recording the 
opinions of leading Chinese politicians on foreign rela- 
tions to throw light on our present very unsatis‘actory 
position in the “Flowery Land.” The State Papers 
to which he refers bear principally on the Missionary 
difficulty, which, without doaht is the question of the 
day; forinit is involved the disputed right of resi- 
ding in the interior. On this point the views of the 
statesmen quoted by the writer admit of no doubtful 
interpretation. With the exception of Tseng Kwo-fan, 
who expresses supreme contempt for the vitality of the 
mushroom religions of the West compared with Confu- 
cianism which ‘‘has nof suffered by attrition through 
myriads of ages,” and which ‘‘has regenerated China 
in government, morals, manuers, and doctrines,” they 
one and all condemn in unqualified terms the proposal 
to grant further privileges to the preachers of Uhristi- 
anity. The unfortunate propensity of the Jesuits to 
catch at power has mainly influenced the governing 
classes in taking up this hostile attitude; and the 
work, which has been recently translated into English 
under the title of ‘*A Death-blow to Corrupt Doctrine,” 
shows plainly to what lengths these latter are prepared 
to go in order to stir up an organised opposition to the 
foreign missionaries. This work deserves particular 
mention from the fact that it contains sonic of the 
most scurrilous and indecent libels on foreigners, and 
on foreign missionaries in particular, that have ever 
been published in any language, and also on account 
of its having been printed under the auspices of the 
Literati class, and been freely circulated throughout 
the empire through official stinntels After noticing 
this publication, the writer asks how it will be possible 
to combine the maintenance of friendly relations with 
China, and the continued prosecution of missionary 
labours. If the telegram lately received from Shang- 
hae conveys a correct idea of the contents of the des- 
patch which has been addressed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to the Foreign Ministers at Peking, they have 
determined to cut the Gordian knot. They have given 
notice that for the future missionaries residing in the 
interior will be treated as Chinese subjects, and that all 
preaching against the doctrines of Confucius will be 
strictly prohibited. It remains to be seen how the 
European Governments will view this very summary 
mode of desling with the question. The insight into 
foreign politics displayed by some of the Chinese states- 
men in their memorials to the throne on the subject 
of the revision of the treaties is, when we consider the 
difficulties in their way of acquiring knowledge of 
Western countries, extraordinary. In speaking of 
Prussia in 1867, the governor of the Province of 
Kiangsu says, ‘‘On the borders of Prussia are the 
several small German States which it is her present 
object ephane to absorb, as the silkworm gnaws or 
the whale swallows (z.e. by craft or force). She wishes 
but to show her power beyond the sea; she is not 
really anxious for intercourse with distant parts; 
aggression at home is her réle, and to show herself 
strong before the kingdoms of the West. ” Great per- 
spicuity in estimating the relative position and import- 
ance of foreign states is possessed by many officials of 
the class to which the writer of the above belongs ; 
but their wisdom is turned into foolishness when they 
are called upon to compare the pretensions and re- 
sources of China with those of Western nations. 
Their hatred of the barbarian almost amounts to made 
ness, and isall the more dangerous because it is concealed. 


Printed and Published at 8, George Yard, Lombard Street, London. 
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SUMMARY OF BURMESE HISTORY. 
- Compiled by the Eprror. 


The day is not far distant when the kingdom of 
Burma will form the highway for the nations to 
enter the rich and busy provinces of Western 
China. The lrawaddy has been navigated more 
than once in anticipation of this, and the followin 
sketch of the geographical position and the politi 
history of this country will therefore be acceptable 
to our readers. It is taken principally from an offi- 
cial Report on British Burma published at Rangoon 
in the present year. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

The great peninsula of the Malaccas, known to 
the ancients as the Golden Chersonese, includes six 
important countries, viz., Burma on the west, facing 
the Bay of Bengal, the Shan States in the centre, 
Siam in the south, and Cambodia, Cochin China, 
and Tunz-king on the east. 

Burma itself falls under two divisions, viz., British 
Burma, lying on the coast, and Upper Burma or 
Ava, inland, governed by a native Sovercign. The 
whole is comprehended between 19° 29’ and 28° N. 
Lat., and 93° and 100° E. Long., with an area of 
157,500 square miles, its population hardly excceds 
3,000,000. On the north lofty mountains separate 
it from Assam and Tibet; on the cast it reaches to 
China; on the south the British province of Pegu, 
and on the west mountain ranges separate it from 
Chittagong, Arakan, etc. ' 

British Burma (including Pegu, etc.,) has been 
compared in shape to 8 bird with outspread wings. 
The central body is then Pegu, which stretches in- 
land for 300 miles or so, comprising the valleys of 
the Irrawaddy and Sittang rivers; the northern 
wing, known as Arakan, isa strip of coast on the 
Bay of Bengal, from Cape Negrais to Chittagong 
at the river Naf. The southern wing—Tenasserim 
—is a similar strip from the Salween river, towards 
the Siamese frontier, to the river Pakchan. These 
three, Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, form an area 
of 93,000 sq. miles, with a population of 2,500,000. 

The Burmese differ in race, religion, and language 
from the Hindoos. They belong to the Indo-Chinese 
family. They have no caste, and possess conse- 
quently no binding principle such as this which 
operates in India. With despotic rulers, they have 
still been the prey to frequent revolutions instigated 
by desire for plunder or by motives of revenge. 
Their only bond of union has been their religion— 
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Buddhism—but this has produced results widely 
different from that effected by the Brahmanism of 
the Hindoos, The latter has exerted an influence 
not only over the sovereign powers, but also held 
sway over the multitude. The Brahman, tho 
aristocrat of India, reigns by fear,—the Phongee or 
Buddhist priest of Burma, rules by love. The latter 
is supported by the voluntary gifts of the people, 
whose children he educates in return. He devotes 
himself to religious contemplation, so as to be fitted 
for the state of beautified repose called nigban or 
nirvana, to which he ever looks forward. 

Another distinction is in the status of women; 
while in India they are shut up in the zenana and 
their intellectual culture is neglected, in Burma they 
and their sons have independence like that of their 
sisters in Europe, and join in social life in the same 
way. The daughter has the selection of her own 
lover, and is not disposed of as the Hindoo girls and 
compelled to marry the parent’s choice. 

The Golden Chersonese contains a variety of 
tribes—of the Indo-Chinese family—whose origin 
may be traced to the plains of Central Asia, though 
the time and route of the migration is a matter of 
speculation. The Peguans (formerly called Talains) 
who in past times had frequent contests with the 
Burmese of Ava, differ from them and from the 


Arakanese in speech and physiognomy. The natives 


of the Arakan Hills—the Hill Tribes,—are still in 
their original condition of barbarism, idolators of 
the first water, and backward in the common arts 
of life. The Red Karens and the Shans are other 
tribes who are independent, though they give a 
nominal allegiance to Ava or Siam. The White 
Karens, who have been converted largely to Christi- 
anity, reside in villages under British rule. 
ANCIENT TRADITION. 

The Talain dynasty claimed descent from a 
mother who was half woman and half serpent, by a 
human father invested with supernatural powers. 
This story is like that of the Manipore legend of the 
Mahdbhédrata, where the Rajas of Manipore are said 
to come from Arjuna, the third son in the family of 
Pandu, and a Naga-(serpent) lady of the same kind 
as the ancesticss of the Talains, It seems to be the 
same as the Greek legend of Herodotus (iv. 8-10) 
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that the Scythians were the offspring of Hercules 
and the serpent-maid Echidna, who would not re- 
store the horses he lost until he made her his mistress. 

The Burmese claim descent from the Sakya 
family that reigned at Kapila in Oude, and of which 
Gautama Buddha was: born, B.c. 535, 

The most ancient history and the medieval his- 
tory of Burma is involved in a good deal of ob- 
scurity. The capital was Prome in the first century 
of ourera. Pagan, the magnificent ruins of which 
are all that remain of this great city, was the seat 
of empire for several centuries. In 1300 the chief 
city was Panya; in 1322, Sagaing; in 1364, Ava, 
which has retained its position as a kingdom to the 
present day. From the establishment of the Portu- 
guese at Goa about a.p. 1500, the history of Burma 
becomes more distinct, and we get glimpses of its 
internal state and its relation with other countries. 

When the Portuguese first reached the Kast, 
Arakan, Pegu, Burma, and Ava, existed as four 
separate kingdoms. Tenasserim was in the posses- 
sion of Siam. Pegu was the most powerful of the 
four. The exact position of Burma then is involved 
in doubt, but it was situated somewhere between 
Ava and Pegu. There were.various small tribu- 
tarics also, as Prome, Martaban, Toungoo, and the 
Shan states, but they played only a minor part in 
the general history. 

We may glance at the aspect of affairs at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In 1404 Vasco 
de Gama rounded the Cape for the first time, but 
it was not until 1510 that Albuquerque conquered 
the island of Goa and made it Portuguese. Next 
ycar he planned the conquest of Malacca,—the em- 
porium of the Eastern Seas,—the centre of the 
commerce of Hindustan, China, and the Indian 
Archipelago. He sailed thither with 800 Portu- 
guese and 600 Indians. 

Malacca was then held by Mahomed, a rebel- 
vassal of Siam, with a garrison of 80,000, who re- 
sisted with wooden machines, rude cannon and & 
kind of artificial fire, probably the stink-pots of the 
Chinese. But iv a few days the Portuguese suc- 
ceeded in planting their flag on the walls, and thus 
secured the key to Eastern commerce, and by fol- 
lowing the plan of partizanship they eventually 
established a maritime empire and the monopoly 
of Eastern trade. 

PORTUGUESE ACCOUNTS. AD. 1500-1600. 

There is an interesting history of this period by 
Manuel de Faria y Sonsa. The only English trans- 
lation, and which is very rare, is by Captain John 
Stevons, in three octavo volumes, published 1695. 
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ON BURMA. 


Branginoco, the King of Burma, forms a promi- 
nent figure from 1540-1550. He extended his 
empire even to Western Ohina. This monarch is 
called in native annals Byeen-noung. Prior to 1540 
he had been tributary to the King of Pegu, and 
had to supply 30,000 Burmese for labour on the 
public works of Pegu—probably pagodas and other © 
religious edifices. The King of Pegu was fond of 
visiting these erections with the members of his 
hareem, and the ladies took much interest in the 
foreigners. But on one occasion the Burmese la- 
bourers arose, murdered the king, and robbed and 
stripped the women. 

Soon after this the King of Burma—Branginoco 
(called by the Portuguese historian Paré Mandara,) 
extended his domains even to Yunnan in China, 
and overran the tributaries of the Peguans, but did 
not advance on the capital. He subsequently in- 
vaded Pegu with forces both by land and water. It 
happened that Ferdinand de Morales had been sent 
at this time by the Viceroy of Goa with a large 
galleon to trade with Pegu, and Dacha Rupi, the 
new king, requested him to take command of the 
Peguan fleet, which he did. For some time he in- 
flicted great losses upon the enemy, but being 
deserted by the Peguans he was at last overpowered 
and slain; and the remembrance of his great feats 
of valour were rife even when the Portuguese his- 
torian penned his work. 

The records of the Portuguese show the state of 
Burma then to have been very similar to what it 
is now. The custom of tattooing the ‘body from 
the navel to the knee, alluded to by him, agrees 
with present usage, to distinguish the men. The 
women are distinguished by an opening left in the 
petticoat so as to expose part of the leg and thigh. 

In 1544, Branginoco went against Martaban, the 
rich metropolis of the kingdom of Martaban, hav- 
ing an annual revenue of 3,000,000 of gold. Chan- 
bainaa was then King of Martaban and Nha 
Canotoo was his Queen. The Burmese had 700 sail, 
one hundred of which were large galleys. There 
were four Portuguese ships, (700 men in all) under 
John Caeyro. The siege lasted seven months. At 
last the pressure of hunger overcame them, and 
the king sued for terms of surrender, but Brangi- 
noco would grant none. Chanbainaa then sent a 
messenger, named Seixas, to try to corrupt John 
Caeyro, offering half his treasure to the King of 
Portugal and to become his vassal and pay tribute. 
But the other Portuguese became jealous and would 
not permit Caeyro to betray the cause he had al- 
ready espoused. Seixas was therefore compelled to 
return, and then left Martaban to esca the danger 
which threatened it. The king therefore gave him 
a pair of bracelets, excusing himself for the small- 
ness of the gift, which however produced 80,000 
ducats when sold to the Governor of Narginga. The 
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King of Martaban then planned to set his city on 
fire and die fighting, but this arrangement was dis- 
covered through the treachery of one of his officers, 
who with 4,000 men deserted him. The result was 
that Chanbainaa had to capitulate on condition 
that his life and the lives of his wife and children 
should be spared. 

The procession which left the city is thus des- 
cribed: musketeers of the enemy formed a lane 
from the city gate; first came the queen ina chair, 
followed by et two sons and two daughters in 
other chairs, next followed forty beautiful young 
ladies, as many more elderly ones, surrounded by 
Buddhist priests who prayed and comforted them. 
Lastly came the king, mounted on a small female 
elephant, dressed in black velvet, his head and eye- 
brows shaven, and with a rope around his neck. 
Brangzinoco was inexorable, the whole were placed 
in confinement for some days, while the city was 
pillazed. First 100,000,000 of gold was removed ; 
on the third day the army was permitted to plunder, 
‘and during four days they collected spoil to the 
value of 12,000,000 ; lastly, the city was set on fire, 
and 60,000 people are said to have perished, while 
an equal number were carried off as slaves. Two 
thousand temples and 40,000 houses were destroyed, 
and among the things captured were 60,000 pieces 
of cannon and 100,000 quintals of pepper and also 
an equal quantity of other spices. 

On the day after twenty-one gibbets were set up 
on the hill Bevdoo, and the queen with her children 
and ladies were hung to these gibbets by their feet. 
The king with fifty of his chief nobles were cast 
into the sea with stones about their necks. These 
barbarities produced a mutiny in the army of Bran- 
ginoco, and he was in danger, but he ultimately 
succeeded in returning to Pegu. 

The King of Siam now threatened Pegu, as 
Branginoco had taken the kingdom of Toungoo, 
which was tributary to Siam. In 1546 Branginoco 
anpeared with an imm: nse army before Prome. The 
Kinz was only a boy of thirteen, but he had mar 
ried a daughter of the King of Ava. She therefore 
expected to be assisted by her father’s pee Bran- 
ginoco becaine aware of this and pushed on the 
siege with vizour. After six days she offered to 
subinit and become his vassal and pay tribute if he 
would withdraw. He demanded that she should 
place herself and treasure in his hands. When she 
refused to do this, he assaulted the city several 
times, without success, but after four months siege 
the city was betrayed by Xemin Melatav. The 
slaughter was terrible; Prome was utterly destroyed 
by tire and sword. Two thousand children are said 
to have been cut in pieces to feed the elephants. 
The queen was publicly whipped and outraged 
until ake died, and the young king was tied to her 
body and cast into the river. 

The Prince of Ava, marching to the relicf of his 
sister, was met and utterly defeated by Branginoco. 
The conqueror then proceeded to Ava, which he 
reached in October, and commenced burning the 
villages and shipping, but hearing that the ar 
of Siam was approaching with a large army he fe 
back on Prome and entrenched himself there. At 
the same time he sent to Calaminam for the assist- 
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ance of the emperor of that country, the capital of 
which, Timpham, was on the river Potia. 

The King of Siam was however turned from his 
purpose by another eneiy, the Kinz of Zimmay, 
whom he defeated; and also by having to chastise 
the Queen of Gurbein, who had given the King of 
Zimmay a passage through her country. She was 
compelled to pay 60,000 ducats and give up her son 
asahostare. He then took the city of Taysiran 
and burnt it, and returned to his capital, Odia. 

During his absencd the Queen formed an intrigue 
with one of her servants and became enceinte, She 
accordingly poisoned her husband and her lawful 
son, married her servant and caused him to be pro- 
claimed King of Siam. A few months afterwards, 
on February 2nd., 1547, the guilty couple were 
slain with their adherents at a feast by the King of 
Cambodia. | 

Tor two years anarchy prevailed in Siam; at last 
Pretiel, a Buddhist priest or phongyee, brother of 
the poisoned king, seized the throne at the begin- 
ning of 1549, — 

Lranginoco endeavoured to annex Siam during 
these troubles, and led an immense army of his own 
and tributary states, with some Portuguese under 
James Soarez de Melo. This man had come to 
India in 1538, and in 1542 was piratically engaged 
in the Mozambique Channel. In 1547 he assisted 
at tue relief of Malacca, then besieged by the King 
of Acheen in Sumatra. Now he was said to be 
worth 400,000,000 in jewels and gold. He bore the 
title of “Brother of the King,” and. received a 
yearly pension of 200,000 ducats. 

On this expedition of Branginoco, 2,000 workmen 
preceded the army and nightly prepared a stately 
wooden palace, which they richly adorned, to be the 
lodging of the king and his suite. He ordered a 

rodizious bridge of boats to be thrown over the 

einan—a league across—for the passage of his 

army. A narrow pass guarded by 2,000 Siamese 

was carried by Soarez after an obstinate fight with 
at loss, but utter destruction to the enemy. 

Soarez then laid siege to Odia, the capital, a city 
of eizht leagues in circumference, having a strong 
wall and deep moat around it, and being held by 
60,000 men, with 4,000 cannon. In the garri-on 
under James Pereyra were tifty Portuguese soldicrs, 
whose vigorous defence and contempt of bribes led 
Branginoco to raise the sieze. Ile then proceeded 
to Camambce, where the King of Siam had placed 
his treasures with the guard of 20,000 men. Being 
unable to capture this place, Branzinoco returned 
to Pegu, to find a revolt under Xemindoo, a phon- 
gyee of the blood royal, who was proclaimed king. 

Soarez marched against Xeimiudoo to the city of 
Cevadi, but the latter escaped him, and besieged 
the city of Pegu, where Branginoco’s queen shut 
herself up in tho Citadel defended by twenty Por- 
tuguese until the arrival of the king, who put the 
rebels to flight, and entering the disaffected city 
slaughtered all the inhabitants and even the cattle 
therein. The house only of Soarez was a sanctuary. 
The plunder was beyond calculation. But though 
Branginoco overcame Xemindoo, he fell a victim to 
another rebel. At Zatan he was murdered by Ximi. 

(To be continued.) 
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Continued from page 199, 


Wohana replied with tears in hereyes: “It is 
about a matter I have hitherto kept secret from 
you. She whom I have always called Komatsu in 
presence of other people, is properly my eldest 
sister's daughter; we'are in fact, aunt and niece. 
My sister's husband was in Kamakura with a certain 
nobleman, who gave in charge to him a falcon which 
he prized much ; through my brother-in-law’s care- 
lessness the bird escaped, and he was dismissed on 
that account. But just before that happened, I, Han- 
ayo, having become intimate with a Samurai called 
Tohei who served in that nobleman’s house, fled 
with him far away into the  aklerpte of Yamato. 
But by his wish, for I was then married to him, 
I exchanged letters with my sister from time to 
time. Meanwhile, grieved as I was at hearing of 
her husband’s disgrace, and being utterly heart- 
broken and miserable at it, my sister managed to 
send mea little help; and after doing all in her 
power for her own family she sent to me in Yamato 
this Komatsu or Misawo, then about tifteen years 
old, accompanied by a man, and under the pretext 
of her doing honourable service in our house. While 
Mr. Tohei carried his litter day after day, and 

das it were through bare existence, wife, 
mother, and child, this girl, by her own efforts, 
wrought quite a change in the poor pittance of our 
home ; for as she could not bear the daily sight of 
my mother-in-law going through a long illness that 
left her wholly blind, she went daily with my 
daughter Koyosi to the temple of Nan-yen and 

there begged for small alms, which she gave us.” 

' As she said this, weeping, Sakitsi started and 
said :—‘Is then that little girl that used to come 
with Misawo and beg, the same Woyosi who is 
now learning to sing so well? I thought she was 
still called Koyosi. She has grown so much in a 
short time that I had forgotten what she was like. 
So far, well. I am anxious to hear more of these 
pressing matters.” 

“So you shall,” replied Wohana. “Unless I told 
you these many circumstances from the first, you 
would not be able to understand the real state of 
the case. Well, we had no idea Misawo went thus 
begging for us, as she gave us to understand it was 
help received from her home in Kamakura; 80 one 
day during her absence from our house, she went 
and sold herself for a hundred taels to Mr. Tokuwaka 
landlord of harbour-inn, here at Utsino Sima; and 
that money, together with a letter written by her- 
self to us, came out by accident from the inside of 
that box like a dog, which you know, and that be- 
longs to Koyosi. The house was upset at this; 
while Tohei was hulf mad at the thought that 
because of his mother’s illness his wife’s niece had 
been driven to go into servitude—he, the master of 
the house being at home at the time, and him too, 
notwithstanding. I did my best to try and quiet 
him some how or other, and we went both together 
to Tokuwaka’s house; but when we saw her there 
we blushed and were fairly ashamed. §O aunt,’ said 
Misawo, “ forgive me, I had not here either of my 
honoured parents, and I could not but help you 
under your difficult circumstances; I said not a 
word ubout it but kept it quiet. An aunt is after 
all but the mother’s side; and this is not your 
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doing. I reckon this only as discharging my du 
of daughter towards saothes at home.’ Boho bouah 
out this with a face bathed in tears, which I never 
shall forget. Such truthfulness touched me deeply; 
and even Mr. Tohei was brought to see matters as 
they were. 

“With that money we bettered ourselves; and by 
means of suitable remedies the blindness of my 
mother-in-law was cured. With the remainder of 
the money came we to our present home at the 
Plum-lea-bridge, and bought the ford-house at 
Yamakawa. and if I were to tell you why we go 
about so much, it is for the maintenance of our 
child. Asto that box like a dog, you know very 
well, we value it much as a token of Komatsu's love, 
which we never shall forget. And as regards my 
mother-in-law, she would keep to her old habits; 
and I was sorry she would not leave her own home; 
and with great difficulty did I get her once to come 
to Naniwa. Hitherto have I told her only that 
Komatsu is in service, were I, on the contrary, to 
tell her that she is in servitude, it would bring on 
another fit of her former illness. But there are 
other matters connected with the misfortune at 
home at Kamakura, which I have also been obliged 
to hide from her. Now, however, Komatsu’s father 
who is, a8 you know, my sister’s husband, has just 
been restored to the oftice he formerly held in his 
master’s house, and to his military post. 

“But that is not all. A young man by name 
Yukimuro Riusuke, Misawo’s foster-brother, who 
was brought up with her ever since she was five 
years old, is just come to us with the messave that 
—as she has been promised to some one there, to 
whom she is to be married—she must leave her pre- 
sent place and go back with him to Kamakura, I 
went up to meet this gentleman, who looked at all 
this from his own point of view; and having found 
him at the ford-house of Adzikawa, I took him 
thence to the house where Misawo is bondmaid. 
I felt ashamed, however, to see them brought to- 
gether in daily intercourse; but I could not find — 
an opportunity of telling him the real state of things. 
If, however, he for his part finds the money, buys 
her back, and thus sets her free, then Tohei can 
never again turn his face towards Kamakura in 
hopes of ever going back there. 

‘When Komatsu heard this she fell upon me and 
said, ‘If I go back to Kamakura and again see the 
face of ay honoured parents—I would rather die 
than break my engagement with Sakitsi, and be 
married to some one else.’ I, for my part, always 
meant that she should recover her freedom through 
us; therefore did we put out the money to the best 
advantage, so as not to get into difficulties with her 
father the officer, by reason of his having promised 
the girl. She tells me that when we lived in Ya- 
mato, I fell in with you unawares. But now that 
you have seen with your own eyes, not only that 
she has not turned away from you, but that she 
fondly looks upon you as upon her chosen husband, 
all hindrances to your being married to her are at 
once removed. Luckily, Komatsu comes this even- 
ing to wait on a guest at the adjoining house of 
Utakawa. Be then good enough to meet her there, 
and then take counsel with her.” 
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Here her voice faltered, and Sakitsi somewhat 

rplexed, answered; “Since matters are so, this 
la no time for delay. Well, althouzh I was repri- 
manded by my mother this morning, yet under 
existing circumstances, you may expect me. I have 
now owing me some forty or fifty ¢ae/s on the house 
at Utakawa, I will not claim them; no, no! it 
would be asin. Dut now, go back.” 

** As soon as the sun is gone down” said Wohana, 
“come directly.” , 

“Yes, yes, | understand.” He then accompanied 
lag the door—changed his dress, and girded his 
sash. 


—_o—— 
CHAPTER VI. 

Just then mother Miosan came out of her room, 
and said, “And pray what did that witch talk to 
ou about, may I ask? Let me hear,—and don’t 
ook so foolish. This, I dare say I know without 
having heard it; the most of your complaint is 
under the influence of a certain fairy named Ko- 
-matsu. While resting in foolish twaddle on the 
two-pronged fork of wine and pleasuro, as it were 
on 8 pillow, you who formerly were a skilled bow- 
‘ man and held in esteem by all, have altogether 
forgotten yourself. At present you fondly squander 
gold and silver as with a scoop, on a girl of the 
street, while the trumpery name of her elders abides 
painted on the sign-board of the litter-stand. You 
will not hearken to your parents advice; the shadow 
of my fan might as well turn to sunshine; neither 
will you consider that a square thing will not fita 
round box. I had thought that a short time sp-nt 
by yourself in confinement might remove your cye 
from the thorn. Butas the dew falls from the trees, 
aud my cap shakes, so has this misfortune come 
upon me. To see everything now so contrary, as 
it were waggons on the sea and ships on the hills, 

costs me many a pang and sorrow of heart.” 

So spake Miosan to her son Sakitsi. She then took 
out of the fob of her sleeve a packet of a hundred 
taels, and held it out to him. He seized it as if 
in a dream; and she, with her face away from him, 
said, “ T’or this one night you may go and visit that 
enchantress ; but come back in the morning early, 
ere the shopmen have begun to stir. Then may 
you sleep on later, and I will know nothing about it.” 

And thus was the favour granted by the motherly 
tree, shed abroad on the plum sapling, which opened 
its blossom side by side with the young shoot green 
with refreshing dew, in kindred bloom and perfume. 


a, 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Where the seed of the love-plant begins to shoot 
and the sprig from the rose-bush sheds flowers over 
a Lloomless village, there are the bridges called the 
one of the plum, the other of the cherry. There 
the pines fringe the bank down to the green Sone- 
rise; and the heart delights to dwell on the strains 
of the lute as they rise and fall amid the hum and 
noise of the landin g-place. 

Midzumon Sakitsi put into his breast pocket the 

acket of a hundred tae/s he had just received from 
his mother; and without calling on Wohana, went 
to the river side of the house of Utakawa, and then 
walked up and down awhile. As he looked up he 
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happened to see in the upstairs room the form of 
the restless Komatsu; and in order to let her know 
that he was come and that no one else was near, 
he oli his hands, when she, descrying in the 
dark the face of the man she loved, beckoned to him 
with her hand to come quickly; her heart fluttered 
and made itself wings when so close to him whom 
she louged for; while he, groping along in the dark, 
sent up aloud to her the expressions of his ardent 
love, stood against the black palings which he 
could not see. 

All at once, a dog howling and ready to bite, 
sprang at him, barking furiously. Sakitsi stooped 
down to take up one of the stones of the causeway 
close to him, and in so doing let the packet of a 
hundred ¢aeds fall out of his breast pocket, without 
his being aware of it. In stooping down again he 
took it up by mistake instead of a stone to fling at 
the dog, which he missed, but with it he smashed 
the hanging lantern of a covered boat quietly 
fastened to the bank a short distance off. 

“ Halloo, wife! what are you throwing here P” 
growled the sleepy voice of some one who, mean- 
while, sprang further into the boat for fear of 
being hurt. 

The calm Komatsu was looking down from where 
she stood, the lappets of her waistband hanging 
loose before her like the tsufa (ivy) and momidgs 
from a pine (mats). While Sakitsi, who, with 
her help, succeeded in sealing the fence, heaved a 
deep sizh as he reached the upper floor, saying: “As 
the man in the boat called out to his wife, I am not 
likely to be taken up as a thief and punished, since 
I have not broken any of his bones,’ 

So saying he entered the apartment; and Ko- 
matsu met him with these words: “It is now no 
time for talking together; Iam half dead. Things 
are in all parti. ulars as Wohana told you. As mat- 
ters now stand, [ have before me to go back to 
Kamakura, and to be married to—Kill me outright 
I beseech you!” 

Sakitsi put his hand upon her mouth, and with 
a plaintive voice said to her, “Do speak more 
calmly! Lind yourself at once to me; give up 
all painful thoughts about your parents at Kama- 
kura, and dismiss all care and sorrow.” 

Komatsu exclaimed: “Ah! your mention of 
my almost forgotten home, brings tears to my 
eyes. Even the rod with which I was often about 
to be beaten is an object of regret for me; neither 
can I forget my father and mother’s pity and kind- 
ness, who, when I deserved punishment would not 
let their fist alight hard on me, but only just touch 
my skin. And although my foster-brother, who is 
come, does not recognize my features, yet as he is 
one of my relations in Kwanto, and when he sees the 
life I lead while waiting in the hall, where there 
is so little oi’ of the Water-lilies from the field of 
the Great Island to anoint my hair withal, he 
will feel pity for me, if he guesses the sorrow that 
rankles in my breast.” 

She then remained speechicss, but Sakitsi patted 
her on tho back and said, “* When I got my freedom 
from confinement, I received from my mother’s 
kindiftss the sum of a hundred ¢aels for my own 
private use; and with it come I to you secretly, 
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without losing a moment, in at the inner door. 
Take the money and put it into Wohana’s hard 
without mentioning me, as the price at which you 
sold yourself—to buy you back. 

He then felt for it about him—“If only I have 

ot it! Alas, alas! what I took for a stone and 
threw at the dog was—my moncy! dropped on the 
ound—and I did not know it! Had Foals tied 
it up in a handkerchief this would not have 
saa sone 
<omatsu seeing his distracted state, went on— 
“ Misfortunes seem to increase, and I can but die. 
It is in the order of things; forif I get my freedom 
through another, and continue in this world, then 
must I by all means go back home to Kamakura. 
And if I go back thither, then must I be married 
to some one else than you Sakitsi; therefore let 
me die at yourhands. It is true, I am the daughter 
of an officer, and so have a dagger for self-detence ; 
I will now bring it to you, young man—and I shall 
be led along with the god of death—and there 
shall we meet.” 

“Tf Iam now to be separated from you, here on 
earth,” said Sakitsi, “1 have no more hope left in 
this world. It was by a fleeting cloud that I mis- 
took the hundred taels for a stone ora brick; and so 
it is far better I should die too.” 

“ And so shall you share the same joy with me,” 
said Komatsu. “Thank you. As to the guest who 
is to be here this evening, master has been waiting 
for him since noon; but he has not yet come. If 
only, by good luck, he has seen no one.” 

——o 


CHAPTER IX. 

At that very moment a voice called from the 
entrance hall: Komatsu! Komatsu! our honoured 
guest is coming.” ‘ 

Komatsu, terrified, hid quickly Sukitsi in the 
sideboard. She then collected herself, and put on 
a countenance ignorant of it all, and did her ee 





in this her death-knell, to keep her voice clear an 
her wits alive. 

She then opened the screen of white paper, and 
without letting the stranger see her flushed fea- 
tures, she sail to him: “If there is anything not 
altogether to your mind, I will come back from the 
hall in due time to attend toit. I must go and 


find out whither the manager of the house is gone - 


to-day; for as I am not well acquainted with it, I 
must sive it in charge to him.” 

While saying this she did violence to herself, and 
with her sleeve covered the front of the sideboard, 

The sruest, however, not understanding this recep- 
tion rattled his feet, and stretching forward, looked 
straight before him. 

Fortunately Wohana came in at that moment; 
and fearing lest Komatsu might commit herself, 
and speak out as if the man’s eyes were not rivetted 
on her, said, * lwomatsu, do you know this man?” 

“¥¢ 3,” replied Komatsu, “he is the guest I have 
alrea’y secn twice to-day. As he is a quiet sort of 
man I can co where I intend to.” 

“No, no,” said Wohana, “that is not be. Ie 
who is now before you is Mr, Riusuke.” 

“So you are !—oh!—I am quite ashamed, really.” 
So saying, Komatsu rose up, and without retreating 
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‘turn. 
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backwards, she exclaimed with grief: “No, no, 
never !—never shall so great a make me 
turn away my face through you—as that, I who now 
am a bondmaid, should go back and show my face 
at home with you.” 

He tried to quiet her, melted as she was in tears. 
“ Do not cry so! but assuage your sorrow of heart. 
Severed as you have been from your home in Kama- 
kura until you no longer missed it—you have taken 
to mean habits here in Naniwa. [But as no one at 
your home knows anything about it, I do not call 
it a blot on your family name. I am Yukimuro 
Riusuke, at present in service in the house of Mo- 
mono, I am your nurse’s son, and therefore, your 
own foster-brother, who formerly lived in the same 
house with you. But if I have caused you pain 
by alluding to the things I mentioned, it is only in 
fulfilment of my arma 

“T found I could make neither head nor tail of 
what Mrs. Hanayo told me; so I set about making 
inquiries which soon led me to hear the report, that 
8 certain celebrated singer was niece at the Bloom- 
ing-house. In order to ascertain the fact, I came 
as guest; and in less than three or four days, I had 
no doubt whatever from your manner and bearing 
that the features I beheld were those of your child- 
hood. I then procured some money at the Govern- 
ment office; and I have just had an interview with 
your master at the house of Tokuwaka. I have 
him back the money he had given you, and 

ave also received your agreement with him in ree 
From this evening therefore, you are free— 
I felt shy at having to hice you; but now I have 
sct aside all restraint. So then being now released 
from your miserable servitude, put on at once the 
appearance that befits you—that of a lady, mistress 
in her own right. As to certain matters which you 
wished to hide from others, and which do you great 
credit, I have ascertained them from the two elders 
Mr. Tohei and Mrs. Hanayo, to their great grief 
and regret.” 

Riusuke said this with tears in his eyes. But 
Wchana secing that Komatsu took no notice of it 
could contain herself no longer, and said: “As I 
told you the reason of Komatsu’s going into servi- 
tude, so please to look with patience on my fault in 
this matter, whatever it be; and do not speak of it 
as ‘my fault.’ But—although the girl has now an 
opportunity of going back to her birth-place in 
hAwanto, yet a matter has meanwhile been set on 
foot between a respectable inhabitant of this place 
and herself, through a third person, that can by no 
means whatever be now eet aside. Could you not 
so manage as to send word to Kamakura that she, 
being married to this man, her father and mother 
should come hither to Naniwa ?” 

Komatsu hearing this, choked with tears—““What 
she says there, cannot be; and do not compare 
mountains with the sea. I have only one favour to 
beg—my wish is that my body, ever longing to be 
with him whom I love, should remain here, and 
that my soul may rest in my mother’s bosom. Nei- 
ther could it 1 otherwise than that the world that 
knows <o little, should now learn what it is to be a 
warrior’s daughter. If Iam bound to anything, it 
is to this land of Naniwa; come what will—I do 
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entreat you—say Misawo is ill—eay she is dexd— 
but. a me here, To Kwanto, I?—never, never 
in / 

Komatsu said this with clasped hands, in sup- 
pliant despair; and Riusuke, his eyes wide opened 
and gushing with tears, answered: “Through your 
bringing up hero in this family, you who were a 
water-lily with blushing leaves, have been tainted 
and dejiled. You have followed the ways of the 
superficial world, and have gotten yourself an 
altercd heart that forgets both parents and home. 
Your honoured mother sent for me and said: ‘I am 
old, and gladly would I have shorn my hair and 
become a nun; yet a8 Misawo, when she returns, 
might prieve at eeeing me thus altered, I would 
rather continue as Iam. Bring her back quick, I 
entreat you, Mr. Iuusulke.’ So also went on your 
venerable father; leaning on me as on a stall. Shall 
I then—when they are all only waiting for the re- 
turn of your lovely form—go back alone and without 
you? And I am not sure that your father, when 
he finds that the be‘hothal he hail piven out as set- 
tled in Wamakura, turns out false, may not dic of 
it. But since Mrs, Hannyo docs not advise ax I do, 
your yoing back to Kamakura, may be he will alter 
is mind and allow you to marry away from home, 
Tle intents his daughter, that is voursel’, for a rice 
meichant in Dosima, worth ten thousand ¢aels, and 
Tam entrusted with the mansvemenut of this busi- 
ness, Shall I then give up that, in order to plece 
myself at the beck of Mrs. Hlanavo, a housewife 
here in Naniwa,and do as she bids? If I speak 
thus sharply, auerily perhaps, it is only out of re- 
gard for Miss Misawo. Ah! your poor mother, 
who knows nothing of this state of things, counts 
on her fingers it it be to-day or to-morrow that you 
gre to come bick—and there she waits. Tlere is a 
litter from ler; tule and read it, I pray, and lay 
it to heart.” 

Komatsu took the letter, and looking at the direc- 
tion—' ‘lo Mi:s Xiisawo, from her mother’ — This 
letter of moter,” said she, “in which she sends 
me her greeting of peace, recalls years gone by. I 
came to Yamato when I was fourteen; why then 
should I net wish to see the face of my parents, 
to whom I have not bowed with respect these last 
eight years? If this night a mortal illness befalls 
me, it will be throush regret at thinking of my 
mo her that my end will not be such as to be handed 
Cown asa pattern to others. And why do vou find 
co mueh funlt wis me for the reproach you say I 
shall bring on vou? Do not, however, be so anery 
with mea if Thad forgotten all about my parents.” 

She then prexe:d the letter on her heart, and 
gewoon doin te:rs—“ The road, the journey, have 
blurred my rewitation. T have altered both, and 
th: re vet renudns something over.” She then col- 
lected hersel*, and drying her tears, she said :— 

“Decided thet man cannot take the place of 
my pzrents; I have thought on it deeply. And 
rince I must go to Kamakura to-morrow, I will this 
evening fale leave at leisure of him who after all, 
has had but asmall share of my heart; you may 
therefore vo home.” 

Honest Riusuke thinking that all she said was 
true, rejoiced, and said to her: “ Well, you have 
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come to the rizht decision at last. Under these cir 
cumstances I will bring a pilanquin to-morrow 
before daybreak and take vou away. But, oh!— 
should anything else happen between this and that, 
you will kindly excuse me for awhile. And by the 
way, should you be in want of money, you need not 
trouble alout that; I will give it you. But as I 
have several things to talk over with Mrs. Hanayo, 
I will go with her as far as her house.” —, 
And the two went away deep in conversation. 


—_0O-—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER X. 

As a blanket was hanging in front of the side- 
board in which Sakitsi was shut up all this time, 
the white paper of the front screen did not show 
too much; no great light falling upon it. 

Sakitsi drawing it aside a little, si Wied. “Komatsu” 

“ Sakitsi !—all right.” 

He then took hold of her hand, and managing to 
escape notice in going out of the house, they two 
followed the path along the strand, by the firs to 
which they came, and then ran away. 


id 
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This world passing away, 
Passing in a ni-ht, 

Goes on to death, 

To what is life compared ? 

To the hoar frost 

On the path of the changing field, 
Where by one foot after another 
It melts and disappears. 

Wilt thou count those marks, 
When by the seven-bell at morn 
The sixth has gone, 

This world is—the one echo left 
Which, as the bell rings, 

Buries itself into the ear. 

Such was the song heard just then from the 
balcony of the Crane-court, by the Plum-lea-bridge. 

As it seemed intended for the two then flecing 
together in the darkness of the night, Sakitsi halted, 
and looking before him said to Komatsu— Ko- 
matsu! just as I was thinking that while thus run- 
ning away we love the opportunity of hiding nearer 
home, there comes to us a lantern from the house 
at Utakawa. Here wo ait, actually, come to the 
Blooming-house; and as it seems Tohei and Wohana 
are gone out in search of us, let us go into the house 
while thoy are out, and there spend together our 
last hour.’ 

Ile then made Komatsu hide herself, and alone 
pecped into the house. 

“Wovosi, Woyosi!—what, not in bed yet, so 
late as this?” 

“T had gone in tothe teacher's next door to listen 
to the muie,” answered Woyosi guite naturally, 
“when some one came in and said Komatsu wae 
going to runaway. T'ather and mother are gone 
after her; and I should very much like to go back 
next door and hear the sons, but there is no one 
to keep the house. The song you heard answered 
the purpose; and now she will go away in the 
morning, which is better.” 

Sakitsi nodded “ Yes” to it all. “I stay here— 
if you wish to go and hear the music, then go.” 

‘Very well,” answered Woyosi, “ then be so good 
as to keep the house.” 
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She then ran in at the neighbour’s. And Sakitsi 
having watched her safe there, took Komatsu by 
the hand, brought her into the inner room, and 
spread out as noiselessly as he could the folding 
screen that lay doubled up against the wall. Just 
then was heard distinctly through the wall of the 
adjoining house :— 

The cloud is like 

The fickle surface of water ; 

The north star is twinkling 

And the shadows flit. 

The River of Heaven® made up 

Of stars strewed together, 

Joins the Pit lea badge 

Of that of the Mag-Pie.t 

How long then, will the union star 
Be there for you and me ? 


‘¢ Ah! those lines,” said Sakitsi, “‘ are of Wohateu 
Tokubeye. And this cleverly made slide turned 
into a screen, as Mr. Tohei says, on which pope 
are seen walking together, always shows the Plum- 
lea-bridge. That these lifeless objects I foolishly 
laughed at— 


Alas! alas! what yesterday, 

What until to-day, 

Was said askance to me, 

To-morrow shall I again 

Hear in everybody’s mouth.— _—ss 
should after all have come toa kind of dead-life, 
is a wonderful result !” 

Komatsu hearing this said: “The greater marvel 
is my own luckless fate. You who are blameless in 
this matter, wished to unite yourself to me at once, 
instead of which I make you my travelling com- 

anion to the abode of death! When I think of it 
can’t bear it. 
I think, indeed, 
I weep, indeed, 
Yet are neither myself 
7 Nor the world in my thoughts.” 


So then,” said Sakitsi, “must the greater mat- 
ters of the heart killa man? That men should die 
from want of silver and gold is the way of the 
world. It is the turn things have taken, and there 
is now an end of my buying you back. I had the 
hundred ¢aels, but a wretched dog fell upon me in 
the dark; and hence I have formed the purpose to 
die. But that stupid fellow Tohei, in order not to 
forget your kindness, hes set up that box-dog of his 
up there as high as the lamp in front of the Fotoke. 

e sight of a dog is odious to me, for the one that 
set upon me and barked at me. Let me at all 
events knock down this one, even on Buddha's 
ground.” 

So saying, he knocked about this innocent wuoden 
dog, when, from its inside the lost packet of a hun- 
dred faels rolled out. 

“ Lo !—hero !—here is the money I had lost. How 
can it have found its way into this box? Well— 
but I now feel all the Iess pleasure at your betrothal 
at home, being the cause of our last hour. But 
just read your mother’s letter and see what she says.” 

Komatsu prepared at once to do so. “ Well, 
what Mr. Riusuke said is true enough, that a pro- 
mise agreed upon between two soldiers, is no light 
*TlLe milky way. +A constellation in the sky of Japan. 
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matter, and not to be put off. I will place this 
letter on my badge, and read it in the next world. 
Although it is now in my hands, yet if I find re- 
proaches in it then my eyes become dim, and the 
contents disappear in cloud and mist. I read it then 
being as it were beside myself. This world has 
vanished for me.” 

Then breaking the paper-band of the letter, like 
the bond between herself and her parents, which 
was already broken—she unfolded the letter. 

‘Ah !—preserves and beans, and the throwing 
about of peas at the feast!§ Don’t you think that 
this feast opens a ready way to the realms below? 
Poor dear mother! although it is always too much 
for her and for her eyes to write a long letter, yet 
has she out of love for her child, written down 
ee in detail.” 

‘Tn the expectation that you will soon be back 
after your journey, I keep the feast. Your father 
is sixty years old; and all his relatives are invited 
to compliment him on the occasion. As soon as I 
have finished my letter to you, will I attend at lei- 
sure to laying covers for the guests at the place of 

thering for the feast of our departed ancestors.” 

“There shall I be,” said Komatsu, “but as a 
ghost. The a handed me by wy father will 
change into an offering of the dew of the nightshade 
end when the grass-leaf is carried away from the 
shed, the lamentations of both my parents will fill 
me with pity.” 

«6] will? says mother, ‘shortly tell you all this 
at our neUPy meeting, face to face.’ Happy indeed!” 

‘What happiness for me to be away from my 
home! And if my dream of to-day is bad, perhaps, 
then to draw lots to-morrow, and dream of some- 
thing else. Whether I have another dream or 
pray—go back, I will not. It is too late now to 
repent. O father, the thought of you ae a my 
very heart; and you mother, for whom I long, and 
who are ever 

And she 


resent with me.” 
down with grief and wept. 
—— 9—_—_— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Sakitsi took up the letter and read on :— 

“ Moreover, the son of Mr. Midzuma Ughenda, 
Simano Suke, with whom you were betrothed when 
only three years old, and who had long been in dis- 

race with his master, has lately received his pardon. 
Our inquiries about his residence have been suc- 
cessful; and when he is returned, I will then fix 
your wedding day; meanwhile—” 

Sakitsi, as he read this, dropped his head— 
“Komatsu! you the daughter of Mr. Kadzumura 
‘leidahu, of the house of Abosi! I have known 
you for the last five or six years, and you have never 
so much as told me your real name! 

“Oh! you know bins well then, do you?” said 
Komatsu, watching his countenance. 

Just at that moment the screen was drawn aside, 
and Tohei came in. 

‘Ah! here is what I waited for! You two have 
prepared yourselves for death, have youP But as 
to a betrothal, the right of making it must rest with 


§ Ceremonies practised at the feast of deceased an- 
cestors. 
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us, Iwas hidden behind you, and no sooner did I 
see you go over the Plum field, than I hastened 
home, where I heard the whole matter.” And he 
drew 2 long breath. 

Sakitsi drew himself up— Pray don’t feel offen- 
ded. A promise made by a Samurai for me when 
I was little, cannot be broken. As the song says: 
“ No one with his eyes open will have his neck cut 
off."—When I looked like death, it only went all 
the more to show Komatsu’s love for me, who am 
Simano Suke, her fortunate affianced lover, betrothed 
as I was to her long ago. As regards myself, I fell 
into disgrace on account of a dispute about an arrow; 
and I left my master’s service without telling anyone 
the cause of the disagreement. And albeit I then 
went into the follies of this vain world, yet did I 
never forget either my master’s favour or my father’s 
kindness, If I had not read this letter, for the 
love of my country, I should never had known 
that I might return thither. I should have gone to 
utter ruin with a girl of the street, as she has been 
called; and yet have been faithful to her and sin- 
a to the last.” oo ; nana 

omatsu hearing this, leaped for joy. Tohei 
delighted, went on: “ While I cas wait in m 
boat on the water side of the house at Uta awa, 
at once something like a stone was thrown in, that 
amashed the boat-lantern; I took it up, and when 
I looked at it, I found to my great amazement that 
it was a packet of a hundred éaels. Then, when [ 
heard behind the screen from your conversation that 
it was your money, which you had thrown at a dog 
instead of a stone, I took care of it. Again in this 
box-dog is the true explanation of the riddle, ‘ Where 
the dog lies, thereout comes the money.’ —And now 
the Blooming-house, which formerly bloomed only 
in the oft repeated ‘once,”* will once more flourish ; 
while Komatsu will rejoice over the realization of 
her happy bodings.” 

CHAPTER XII. 


As he looked up, Riusuke and Wohana came in, | 


’ tired of their search after the two runaways. They 
rejoiced greatly at hearing the beginning and end of 
the matter; and congratulated one another on their 
happy meeting. From the neighbouring balcony 
was heard— Time is like the i 

That climbs on walls and on trees, 

It never ends; it clings to nothing, 

It numbers ten thousand years. 

Count them, and so live 

Always happy. 

Then Sakitsi, Komatsu, and Riusuke, went back 
at once to Kamakura. No words can tell the joy 
- of the parents at meeting with their child, and of 

the child at the sight of them; while Simano Suke’s 
master also never ceased to express his pleasure at 
receiving back his old servant. 

Great preparations were then made for the wed- 
ding of him whose registered name was Simano 
Suke, with Komatsu, now returned home to her 
parents. Tohei and Wohana took charge of the 

-Yice business. And all of them through dutiful love 
towards their parents wrought many good dceds; 
and went on prospering, they and their children 
toge ther, UR BEST WISHES TO THEM. 

*The word with which Koyosi began her story of 

Shojiki Jijii; see page 162, ; = 
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Continued from page 183. 

It is enough for our purpose at present to have 
pushed back the Mongols towards the east and 
northeast, beyond the contines of Tangout, and of 
the great Chinese province of Ili. The population 
they displaced was Turkixh. They were Ouigours 
whom they nay nas in Northern Tangout. Some 
of them were driven towards Kaschgar and Little 
Bucharah, others mixed with the aborizinal Thibe- 
tans and now constitute that mixed race called 
Horpa by the Thibetans. Further north they dis- 

laced the Euzbegs, who are now living at Khokand, 
kharah, and Kina, and the Naymans, some of 
whom now stretch along the southern Karakorum. 
mountains, others are found in the Euzbeg Khanates 
others again are mixed with the Middle Horde of 
the Kirghiz Kazaks. This vast displacement is of 
great ethnological interest, but it is only one chapter 
of avery long story. Another chapter we shall 
begin to illustrate in our next paper on the Man- 
chous. The following short list of words taken 
from the Sokpa of Mr. Hodgson, the Oclot of Soon- 
garia, and the Mongols of the Chinese Wall (the 
two latter from Klaproth), will prove if proof were 
now necessary, that the Thibetan Mongols and the 
Ocelot are identical in race. 
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Sokpa. Oclot. Mongol, 
1 Née6 Nege Nige. 
2 Horjir Chojur Gojer. 
3 Korba Gurba Churban. 
4 Tirba Dorbs Diirban. 
i) Thaba Taba Tabun. 
6 Chorka Surga Dirchochan. . 
7 Tolo Dold Dolochun. 
8 Nema Naima Naiman. 
9 Yeso Jesit Jisun. 
10 Arba Arba Arban. 
20 Hore Chorin Chorin. 
380 Kochhen Gutchin Chutzin. 
40 Téché Ditchin Dutchin. 
50 Shaché Tabin Tabin. 
100 Chév6é Dzo Dachun. 
Eye Nutu Niidiin Nidu. 
Mouth Amé Aman Ama. 
Ear Khiké Tchekin Tchiki. 
Head Tholé-gué Tologoi Tolochai. 
Hand Kar Gar Char. 
Foot Khéil Kol Gil. 
Man Khun Kiin Kiimun. 
Father  Ichiki Ez Etchige. 
Mother Aknhi Eke Ege. 
Sun Nara Naran Naran. 
Moon Sara Sara Saran. 
Fire Kwal Gal Chal. 
Water . Wassu, Usu Usun Usu. 
Horse a-ri Morin Mori. 
Dog Nhokhue Nochoi Nojai. 
Tron Thumar Temiir Temur, 
Night Su 6 Suni. 
Salt Tavoso Babusun Dabusnu. 
Sky Thenggre Tenggri Tagri. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

We said in our last chapter that the servants 
spent the evening in making conjectures as to the 
meaning of their mistress’s con‘luct, and raked up 
against her all her former shortcomings and faults 
to prove how unlikely it was that this change in 
her manner could be really genuine, and how one 
of them unable to explain it in any other way, de- 
clared that he did not believe that it was reall 
Shoo-chéng, but a fabulous animal, who, he said, 
had taken their mistress’s form for some reason 
which of course they could not yet understand, and 
then told a long tale in support of his assertion. 
His story finished, an old servant advised him not 
to let his mistress hear his opinion, lest it should 
turn out after all that it was not a Hoolee, but in 
truth Shoo-chéng, in which case she might not be 
much pleased st the way in which they had been 
talking of her, and he further advised them all to re- 
tire to their beds as it was already deep in the night, 
and wait until they saw something more of their 
mistress before they passed judgment upon her. 

They took his advice, and separated; and we also 

ill pass over to the next day, and inform our 
readers that Shoo-chéng on the morning following 
the day of their arrival gave orders for the calling 
of a dressmaker and a worker in silver and gold, 
and taking out silks and satins, gold and pearls, she 
told them to make a head-dress of the two latter, 
and several articles of apparel of the former, being 
‘also very particular that everything should be as 
well made and as costly as what she herself wore. 

In the evening she ordered that wine and fruits 
should be spread, two tables at the head of the 
room, and two others lower down,* one on the 
right aud one on the left side, and having begged 
Heu-heung and his wife to come, she led them to 
the Vig tables, and requested them to sit down 
and take some wine. 
but eventually took his seat, and his wife followed 
his example. Shoo-chéng then attended to them 
with watchful diligence, herself carrying them 
wine and waiting on them in a thousand ways, and 
compelling them to keep their seats.'° She also 
wanted Keaou-choo to take the upper of the two 
remaining tables, but this she resolutely declined, 
saying, “I could not lay myself under such an ob- 
ligation to you: you say that you will look upon me 
as being of the same body as yourself, how then 
can you thus use the same ceremonies that you 
would towards an honoured guest, really you are 
raising me too high.” “If you will be so obstinate,” 
answered her adopted sister, “I can only beg your 
penton for not snaking you take the precedence.” 

hey then sat down opposite each other at the two 
tables on the right and left; and Shoo-chéng told 
the new company of actresses to act a play before 
them. When these latter had dressed fiealves 
they handed a list of plays to Shoo-chéng and re- 

uested her to choose one, she in her turn d 
the book to Heu-heung, who, however, said that 
he could not presume to make.choice for the rest, 
and wished to send it back to Shoo-chéng. The 
question was eventually settled by a general con- 
~ *Jt is the custom to have a table for each person at 
dinners and feasts. 











eu-heung at first declined, . 
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sultation, and the Rig upon was one called 
“the golden bird.” When they came to the part 
where it introduces the Lady Fan, as giving wa 
to excessive jealousy, Shoo-cheng laughed and said, 
“This jealousy is a remarkably amusing thing to 
see represented in this manner, but for any one to 

ive way to it in earnest I should fancy that their 
heart and head must be most thovourhly deranged.” 
Ina short time the play was ended, and they sat 
some time talking about the characters represented 
in it, and then separated and retired to rest. 

At the end of this, the second day of the retura 
home, the servants again assembled in the evening 
and talked of their mistress and her conduct, but 
could only agree that since she treated her guests 
with so much kindness and respect, and did not 
show the least symptom of duplicity, there re- 
mained nothing for them to do but to obey her 
orders, and take especial care to show every atten- 
tion to Heu-heung and his family, but at the same 
time to watch their lady closely and endeavour to 
fathom her intentions. 

Things went on in this way for a few days, when 
suddenly there was a great noise of music and 
shouting outside the house gate, and it was declared 
that a courier had arrived from the capital, with 
the news that Choo-lun had passed tirst at the 
examinations and had received the degree of 
Chwang-yuen. The news was quickly carried in. 
to Shoo-chéng, and she told them to Keaou-choo, 
and the whole household were filled with pleasure, 
and wine and food was prepared for the courier, 
and presents of money made to him, and also to 
the musicians and others whu came to bring the 
news, and they were then dismissed well pleased. 

Again in a few days they were agreeably surprised 
by the news brought by another courier from the 
capital, to the effect that the Emperor had called 
Choo-lun into the palace and appointed him reader 
and teacher to the heir-apparent, with the rank of 
Imperial Lecturer.t When Shoo-chéng heard this 
she was naturally very much delighted, and said 
that of course they must go up to the capital and 
join him, “ But, she added, “since he is in the palace 
he is no longer sitting silent and solitary in his 
hired lodgings, so we need not hurry up on that 
account, and as the weather is now very warm, I 
think it were much better to defer our departure 
till the autumn, when we shall have cool weather 
and travelling will in consequence be much more 
agreeable.” ‘The others all approved of her plan 
and their departure was therefore for the present 
deferred. 

Heu-heung observed that as they were to remain 
stationary for some months, it seemed a pity that 
he should not employ the time in some way or 
other that would hereafter be useful, and proposed 
to take the company of slave-girls and with the as- 
sistance of his wife instruct them in military arts 
and the use of heavy weapons. “ This,” said he, 
“would serve two.good purposes, one would be 
that when we go up to the capital they will be 
strong enough to protect both themselves and us, 
and the other, that in acting military plays they 

~ fAn olfice of the fourth rank, the hoider of which 
would wear a dark blue button. 


Note.—The figures inserted in the text refar to explanatory notes, which will be found elsewhere 
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would do so more naturally, and with greater grace 
and elegance.” Shoo-chéng was delighted with the 
idea, but added, “I am only afraid that their 
strength is so small and their feet are so diminu- 
tive that they will never be able to accomplish the 
wielding of heavy arms, and the springing up in 
the air, as they should.” “Set your heart at rest 
on: that score,” answered Heu-heung, “I have a 
medicine called ‘the great strength pill’ which 
when eaten imparts a stre sutticient to raise a 
thousand pounds weight. I have also a plan for 
teaching re to jump, which if well practised 
will enable one to spring into the vault of heaven, 
why then need you fear that their strength is not 
equal to the task.” “If that be the case,” an- 
swered Shoo-chéng, “the plan is indeed an excel- 
lent one,” and she at once gave orders that a large 
guest chamber at the back of the house should 
Geis asa gymnasium, and fitted with a thick 
elt carpet to prevent accidents, and she then called 
the company of actresses, and having made them 
all perform an obeisance before lleu-heung, she 
ordered them to go into the guest chamber and 
place themselves under his orders for instruction in 
military arts.'7 The first thing Heu-heung did was 
to take out a number of great strength pills, and 
having distributed them among the girls, to give 
directions that one pill was to e dissolved every 
morning in a cup of tea, and to be drunk in that 
manner the first thing on getting up. Now these 
girls although they were very good actresses, had 
nevertheless been delicately brought up, and were 
in consequence weak and of course unable to wield 
real military weapons, so at first Heu-heung and 
his wile only gave them exercises which required 
no great strength to perform, but in the course of 
half a month, what with the daily practise and the 
daily pill, they became very strong, and moreover, 
increased in strength from day to day till at last 
from using the clubs and axes, the swords, pikes, 
and spears which had formed part of their theatri- 
cal properties when they were first bought by Shoo- 
chéng, and which were all made only of wood 
painted to resemble military weapons, they came 
to be able to wield with ease real pikes, real swords 
and guns, they could also lift immense weights and 
move great iron tripods; indeed there was scarcely 
a feat of this kind they were not able to perform, 
and when they had practised in this manner for 
some months one could really compare them to no- 
thing else but a company of generals, such was their 
strength and their proticiency in warlike accom- 
plishments. When Shoo-cheng saw how vastly 
they had improved under the care of her adopted 
father and mother she was greatly gratified, and 
warmly thanked Heu-heung and his wife for the 
trouble they had taken on her behalf. 

While they were thus employed the summer 
slipped away without its being noticed, and they 
again turned their attention to the projected jour- 
ney to the capital, and again were they obliged to 
ater it on account of the confinement of hKeaou- 
choo, which took place just at this time, and when 
she brought into the world a son. Shoo-chéng 
took the child into her arms, and when she saw the 
clear eyes, the sharp eyebrows, the flat head and 
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broad forehead, all so exactly like its father, she 
did not dissemble her joy, and at once hired a nurse 
to take care of it, while she herself was constantly 
fondling and carrying it, and was as affectionate to 
it and as proud of it as if she had been its own 
mother. Moreover, as Keaou-choo was unable for 
@ month to leave her room, Shoo-chéng made it her 
duty and at the same time her pleasure to attend 
to and nurse her, herself carrying her delicacies and 
strengthening medicines, till she made Keaou-choo 
quite unhappy to see her take so much trouble on 
her account. But the month was soon over, and 
at the end of it Shoo-chéng ordered that wine 
should be peta and an immense feast made 
ready, which was to last several days, and to which 
she invited all her relations and those of her hus- 
band, to do honour to the birth of an heir to the 
family. There was not one of them who declined 
the invitation, and the days passed rapidly and 
pleasantly, and the new set of actresses added not 
a little to the general amusement. 

At the expiration of ten days the guests dis- 
persed, and Shoo-chéng again turned her attention 
to the journey to the capital to join her husband. 
This time there was no impediment, and everythi 
being prepared, she caused boats to be called, an 
taking with her all the actresses and their dresses, 
she, with Heu-heung and his wife, Keaou-choo and 
her baby, went down to the waterside, embarked 
and started on the canal road to Peking. Seated 
in the head of the boat they noticed a girl whose 
appearance was about one part human and nine 
parts elfish, so exceedingly deformed and hideous 
was she; they asked the boatman who she was, 
and being informed by him that she was his 
daughter, they thought no more of her. 

On the journey Shoo-chéng could not help some 
such thoughts as the following rising up before her 
mind ; she thought how diflerent was her going up 
to Peking this time to what it was the last time 
she was on that road. The tirst time she undertook 
the journey on account of that unfortunate dream, 
and in her jealousy she would not permit «2 moment 
to be lost in following up her husband, and although 
she had a servant girl and two men servants to at- 
tend on her, yet of course she could not open her 
mind to any of them, and, forced thus to digest her 
sorrow in silence, it may be well imagined that the 
recollections that journey left in her mind were 
not calculated to make her recall its circumstances 
with pleasure. As regards her journey back from 
Shantung after her escape from the robbers, and 
her recovery from her illness, certainly it was @ 
little better than the first, for had she not with her 
Keaou-choo and her mother and father, with their 
affectionate kindness and solicitude for her comfort? 
but then she had no servants and no one whom she 
could order to do the many little things which she 
had always been accustomed to have done for her, 
and the boat, moreover, was a small one, and they 
had found themselves sadly cramped for room, so 
that although she received more than her share of 
attention and of such comforts as their circum- 
stances would admit of, yet she had been very far 
from being really comfortable. But the present 
voyage was one of unalloyed pleasure, both in ite 
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causes and in its circumstances, for her husband, 
successful at the examination, had not only come 
forth with honour but with no small profit, for he 
had been appointed Chwang-yuen an received @ 

ost of great importance inside the Imperial palace, 
in short he was already illustrious and honourable. 
Another cause of joy was Keaou-choo having 
borne a son, which she knew would be a great de- 
light to her husband. The boat too was large, spa- 
cious, and convenient, and she had aha | or thirty 
servants to attend upon her, and above all she had 
in the boat with her, her beloved Keaou-choo, who 
had now become to her almost as a necessity of life, 
so much did she esteem and love her. There was 
not a thought they did not share, not @ joy or sor- 
row which did not aflect the one as much as the 
other. Under such circumstances the journey could 
not but prove pleasant to all parties, and as they 
passed Soo-chow and Woo-seih many excursions did 
they make on shore, rambling on the hill sides or 
admiring the verdure of the valleys; or they would 
ait in the boat and pass their time in conversation 
or some harmless and at the same time enlivening 
amusement. Everything being thus so entirely as 
could be desired, the distance became as nothing, 
and before they had begun to tire of the constant 


moving they found themselves on the point of en- 
tering the capital. 

A plan now entered Shoo-chéng’s head, which she 
at once determined to put into execution, so she 
spoke to Keaou-choo as follows: “ Although my 
husband has written to me several times since he 
left yet he has never once broached the subject of 
his relationship with you; I have also enquired of 
his messengers, and they say that he has sent no 
letters to Shantung, so I have likewise kept silence 
on the subject in my letters to him, wishing him to 
mention the affair first, as I wanted to see how he 
would do it. But who would have thought that 
up to this very day he has never said a word about 
it, he’s not going to pretend that he has forgotten 
all about it I should hope; and now that we have 
arrived at the capital I will see him face to face and 
see what he has to say for himself. ‘“ My idew is to 
go on first very quietly and act the jealous lady 
Fan in the play, so as just to give him a trial, that 
is of course if you, my sister, have no objection to 
my so doing.” Keaou-choo laughed and answered, 
“ This will be capital fun, and I can see no reason 
why you should not do it.” Shoo-chéng then called 
the old woman servant and gave her lengthy instruc- 
tions, and told her how she was to act and what she 
was to say when she met her master and her hus- 
band. She also spoke to the wife of the boatman, 
saying that she wished to borrow her daughter for 
a few days, to dress her handsomely, and to take her 
with her to her husband’s house, promising to pay 
her well for the temporary loan. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO “A CURE FOR JEALOUSY.” 
By CHagvtes CaRROLL, Esq. 


16, CutnEsE Courtrsy.—This is of a nature 
quite overpowering to blunt and cold-blooded west- 
erners; a few examples will suitice: You may never 
remain sitting while any one else in the roum is not 
in the same position, and should any one of the 
company present rise from his chair, be the company 
many or few, the others must all follow his example. 
When asked to take a seat by your host, you must 
answer, “I dare not presume,’ and beg him to sit 
down first, when you have acted long enoush you 
take your seat. You must also pretend to be very 
modest about taking a higher seat than your host 
or indeed any one else, and it is your duty to hold 
out some time against his entreaties that you will 
do so. At dinner, every seat is given to a particular 
guest, according to rank, and you must express your 
sorrow to him who sits below you, that your cir- 
cumstances have placed you above him at the table. 
The modes of addressing and speaking of different 
ge differ widely, according to their rank and re- 
ationship. In mentioning the wife, son, or daughter 
of your hearer you would call them “ the honour- 
able lady,” “ the honourable young gentleman,” or 
* vour honourable love;” while your wife is “the 
vile thorn inside my house,” or “the miserable one 
inside,” and your son is “ the little boy.” The same 
distinction is carried out in all degrees of relation- 
ship, and is very trying to the patience of the 
learner. On meetings person whose name you have 
heard of before, it is quite an ordinary compliment 
to exclaim, “The fame of you, my elder brother 
has pierced my ears like the rolling thunder, an 
to-day is to me a day of a thousand good fortunes, 
for I have seen your face.” We know an English-. 
man to whom this was addressed, and who instead 
of exclaiming that he “could not bear the weight 
of the compliment,” answered coolly, either. from 
ignorance or absence of mind, “ Ah, exactly so!” 
It is very diflicult to have an answer ready for 
every unmecaning compliment you receive, and 
doubtless our apparent want of civility and courtesy _ 
adds not a little to the bad opinion the Chinese have 
always entertained of our western civilization. , 

17. INstRUcTION IN Mitrrary ART.—Chinese 
actors are at great pains to perfect themselves in 
the art of fencing and leaping. The latter of these 
accomplishments may however be included in the 
former, for in all exhibitions of the kind we have 
seen, the common way of avoiding a thrust was 
either to jump over your adversary’s sword or spear, 
or else to take the enemy himself at a flying leap. 
The way in which they practise leaping resembles 
to a certain extent the manner in which our Corps 
de Ballet strengthen their feet to enable them to go 
through the pas in the wonderful and graceful way 
they do, namely, by the use of weights, which bring 
out and harden the muscles of the lower limbs. 
The Chinese fashion is to have bars of iron strapped 
to the calf of the leg, and worn constantly, begin- 
ning with a light weight and increasing it as the 
strength increases. A few months of this exercise 
will make a perfect leaper, and the height to which 
they can spring is truly wonderful. 

(To b6 continued.) 
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Nepaul is still covered with Vihéras; but these 
ample and comfortable abodes have long resounded 
with the hum of industry and the pleasant voices 
of women and children. The sperior ministry of 
religion is now solely in the hands of the Bandyas, 
entitled, Vajra-Achdrya in Sanskrit; Gzbhdl in 
Newiri: the inferior ministry, such Bhikshus as 
still follow religion as a lucrative and learned pro- 
fession, are competent to discharge. And these 
professions of the Vajra-Achfrya, and of the Bhik- 
shu, have become by usage hereditary, as have gill 
other avocations and pursuits, whether civil or re- 
ligious, in Nepaul. And asin the modern corrupt 
Buddhism of Nepaul there are exclusive ministers 
of religion or priests, so are there many Bauddhas 
who retain the lock on the crown of the head, and 
are not Bandyas. These improper Bauddhas are 
called Udds, Japu, Kami, etc., according to their 
various avocations and crafts; the Udis are traders, 
the Japu agriculturists, the Kami craftsmen. They 
comprise the untonsured class: they never dwell in 
the Viharas; look up to the Bandynas with a rever- 
ential respect derived from the misapplication of 
certain ancient tenets; and follow those trades and 
avocations which are comparatively disreputable 
(among which is foreign commerce); while the 
Bandyas, who have abandoned the profession of 
religion, practise those crafts which aré most es- 
teémed. Agriculture is equally open to both; but 
is, in fact, chiefly followed by the untonsured class, 
who have thus become, in course of time, more 
numerous than the Bandyas, notwithstanding the 
early abandonment by the Bandyas of those monas- 
tic vows which their faith enjoins, the resort of the 
greater part of them to the active business of the 
world, and their usurpation of all the liberal, and 
many of the mechanical, arts of their country. The 
Vajra-Acharya and Bhikshu are the religious guides 
and pricsts of both Bandyas and non-Bandyas.* 
All Bandyas, whatever be the profession or trade 
they hereditarily exercise, are still equal; they 
intermarry, and communicate in all the sccial offices 
of life—and the like is true of all of the other 
classes—but between the one class and the other, 
growing superstition has erected an insuperable 
barrier. To the sbove remarks it may be well to 
add, that Buddhists, of some one or other of the 


above denominations, comprise the vast majority of 

*Bandya has no correlative term, like Laicus of 
Clerus ; one of many arguments in favour of the non- 
admittance of that distinction by Buddhism, as else- 
where attempted to be shown: see Fahian pp. 12, 172- 
175, and 289, for sundry notices of so-called Clerus et 
Laicus. Those ges seem to prove that the dis- 
tinction is foreign to genuine Buddhi 
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the Newar rare, and that the minority, are mostly 
Saivas and Siktas; but in a sense peculiar to them- 
selves, and with which my subject does not entitle 
me here to meddle. 

(33) The names are almost all barbarous; that 
is, not derived from Sanskrit, but from Newari. I 
have not thought it worth while to enumerate any 
more of these examples. The Vibéra is built round 
a large quadrangle, or open square, two stories high; 
the architecture is Chinese. Chaitya properly 
means a temple of Buddha, and Vihare, an abode of 
ceenobitical followers of Buddha.t In the open 
equare in the midst of every Vihara, is pliced a 
Chaitya or a Kutagar—but those words always 
bear the senses here attached to them; and Vibhfra 
can never be construed temple—it is a convent, or 
monastery, or religious house, but never templum 
Det vel BuppHa. At the base of the hemisphere 
of every Nepaul Chaitya are placed the images of 
the Dhyaini Buddhas. The Chaitya has often becn 
blended with sundry structures, more or less appro- 
priate to Buddhism. 

To conclude: with respect to the notes—that 
portion of this sketch, which is my own—no one 
can be more sensible than Iam that the first half 
contains a sad jumble of cloudy metaphysics. How 
far the sin of this indistinctness is mine, and how 
far that of my original authorities, I cannot pretend 
to decide ; but am ready to take a large share of it 
to myself. In regard to this, the most speculative 
part of Buddhism, it is sufficient happiness for me 
to have discovered and placed within the reach of 
my countrymen the matertals for more accurate in- 
vestigation, by those who have leisure, patience, and 
a knowledze of languages for the undertaking; and 
who, with competent talents, will be kind enough 
to afford the world the benefit of so irksome an 
exercise of them. 

But I trust that the datter half of the notes, 
which embraces topics more practical and more 
within the range of the favourite pursuits of my 
leisure, will not be found wanting in distinctness; 
and I can venture confidently to warrant the ao- 
curacy of the information contained in it. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 

ORIGINAL SANSKRIT AUTHORITIES, 
Several distinguished orientalists having, whilst 
they applauded the novelty and importance of the 
information conveyed by my Sketch of Buddhism,t 
called upon me for proofs, I have been induced to 





+ Fergusson, tree and serpent worship, p. 79. 
} Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, London; 
—necnon, Transactions of Bengal Society, vol, xvi, 
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prepare for publication the following translation of 
significant passages from the ancient books of the 
Saugatas, which still are extant in Nepaul in the 
original Sanskrit. 

These extracts were made for me (whilst I was 
collecting the works* in question) some years ago 
by Amrita Nanda Bandya, the most learned Bud- 
dhist then, or now, living in that country; they 
formed the materials from which chiefly I drew 
my sketch; and they would have been long since 
communicated to the public, had the translator 
felt sufficiently confident of his powers, or suffici- 
~ ently assured that enlightened Europeans could be 
brought to tolerate the ‘ingens indigestaque molea’ 
of these ‘original authorities;’ which however, in 
the present instance, are original in a higher and 


- better sense than those of Csoma de KoOrds or of 


Upham. Without stopping to question whether the 
sages who formed the Bauddha system of philosophy 
and religion used Sanskrit or high Prakrit, or both, 
or seeking to determine the consequent pretension 
of Upham’s authorities to be considered original,t 
it may be safely said, that those of Csoma de Kors 
can support no claims of the kind. 

The native works which the latter gentleman re- 
lies on are avowedly Tibetan translations of my 
Sanskrit originals, and whoever will duly reflect 
upon the dark and profound abstractions, and the 
infinitesiimally-multiplied and microscopically- dis- 
tinguished personifications of Buddhism, may well 
doubt whether the language of 7ibet does or can 
adequately sustain the weight that has been laid 
upon it. 





* The collection comprises, besides sixty volumes in 
Sanskrit, procured in Nepaul, the very names of which 
had previously been unknown, some 250 volumes in 
the languaze of Ti4et, which were obtained from Lassa 
and Dijirchi. But for the existence of the latter at 
Caleutta, Csoma de Koris’s attainments in 7'7.ctanr lore 
had been comparatively useless. The former or Sans- 
krit books of Nepawl are the authorities rele. on in 
this paper. One complete set has been presented to 
the Indian Home Government, another procured for 
the Asiatic Socicty, and most of the Sanskrit series for 
the Libraries of Paris and of Oxtord. Since the first 
collection was made in Nejad, very many new works 
in the Sanskrit language have Leen discovered and are 
yetda ly under d seovery. The probability now is, that 
the entire Achayur and Stanyqnir may be recove.ed in 
the orizinal languave. The whole serics has been ob- 
tained in that of Tibet, 327 large volumes. 

+ Upliun’s authorities, however, even if allow' to 
be original, appear to consist entirely of childisi: le- 
gends. | allude to the three published volumes, “The 
received hypothesis, v?z.. that the philosophers of 
Ayodhya and Magadha, (the acknowledged founders of 
Buddhism) postponed tbe use of Sanskrit to that of 
Prakrit, in the original exposition of their subtle sys- 
tem appears to me as absurd as it does probable that 
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Sanskrit, like its cognate Greek, may be char- 
acterised as a speech “capable of giving a soul to 
the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions 
of metaphysics.” But, as the Tibetan language can 
have no pretensions to a like power, those who are 
aware that the Saugatas taxed the whole powers 
of the Sanskrit to embody in words their system, 
will cautiously reserve, I apprehend, for the Baud- 
dha books still extant in the classical language of 
India, the title of original authorities. From such 
works, which, though now found only in Nepaul, 
were composed in the plains of India before the 
dispersion of the sect,I have drawn the accom- 
panying extracts; and though the merits of the 
“doing into English” may be small indeed, they 
will yet, I hope, be borne up by the paramount and 
(as I suspect) unique authority and originality of 
my “original authorities,” a phrase which, by the 
way, has been somewhat invidiously, as well as 
laxly, used and applied in certain quarters. 

It is still, I observe, questioned amongst us, 
whether Brahmanism or Buddhism be the more an- 
cient creed, as well as whether the latter be of 
Indian or extra Indian growth. The Buddhists 
themselves have no doubts upon either point. They 
unhesitatingly concede the palm of superior anti- 
quity to their rivals and persecutors, the Brahmans; 
nor do they in any part of the world hesitate in 
pointing to India as the cradle of their faith. 

Formerly we might be pardoned for building 
fine-spun theories of the exotic origin of Bud- 
dhism upon the supposed African locks of Buddha’s 
images: but surely it is now somewhat too 


their successors, as Afisstonarics, resorted to Prakrit 
versions of the original Sanskrit authorities, in propa- 
gating the system in the remotest parts of the cun- 
tinent and in Ceylon. On this ground, I presume the 
Prakrit works of Ceylon and Ava to be translations, 
not orizinals :—a presumption so reasonable that no- 
thing but the production from Ceylon or Ava of ori- 
ginal Prakrit works, comparable in importance with 
the Sanskrit books discovered in Nervaul, will suffice 
to shake it in my mind. Sir W. Jones had a copy of 
the Lalita Vistura whence he quotes a description of 
Dharma as Diva Natwa. Sir W, Jones L belteve to be 
the author of the assertion, that the Buddhists com- 
pitted their system to high Prakrit or Pali: and so 
lonz at least as there were no Sanskrit works of the 
skeet forthcoming, the presumption was not wholly un- 
reasonvble. It is, however, so now. And Sir W. 
Jones was not unaware that Waqadha or Dihar was the 
orivinal head-quarters of Buddhism, nor that the best 
Sanskrit lexieon extant was the work of a Lauddia; 
nor that the Brahmans themselves acknowledged the 
pre-eminent dilerary merits of their heterodox adver- 
saries. But tor his Brahmeanical bias therefore, Sir 
William might have come at the truth, that the Duud- 
dha philosophers employed the classical language, 
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late,* in the face of the abundant direct evidence 
_ which we possess against the exotic theory, to go 
in quest of presumptions to the time-out-of-mind 
illiterate Scythians,t in order to give to them the 
glory of originating a system built upon the most 
subtle philosophy, and all the copious original re- 
cords of which are inshrined in Sanskrit,t a lan- 
guage which, whencesoever primevally derived, had 
been, when Buddhism appeared, for ages proper to 
the Indian continent. 

The Buddhists make no serious pretensions to a 
very high antiquity: never hint at an extra Indian 
origin. 

Sakya Sinha is, avowedly, 8 Kshatriya; and, if 
his six predecessors had really any historical exis- 
tence, the books which affirm it, affirm too, that all 
the six were of Brahmanical or Kshatriya lineage.§ 
Sauzata books treating on the subject of caste never 
call in question the antique fact of a fourfold divi- 
sion of the Hindu people, but only give a more 
liberal interpretation to it than the current Brah- 
manical one of their day.|| The Chinese,the Mon- 
gols, the Tibetans, the Indo-Chinese, the Japanese, 
Ceylonese, and other Indian Islanders, all point to 
India as the father-land of their creed. The records 
of Buddhism in Nepaul and in Tibet, in both of 
which countries the people and their mother-tongues 
are of the Mongol stock, are still either Sanskrit or 
avowed translations from it by Indian pandits. Nor 
is there a single record or monument of this faith 
in existence which bears intrinsic or extrinsic evi- 
dence of an exvtva Indian origin.** 

The speculations of a writer of Sir W. Jones's 
day (Mr. Joinville), tending to prove, argumenta- 
tively, from the characters of Buddhism and Brah- 





* Recent discoveries make it more and more certain, 
that the cave temples of the Western Coast and its 
Vieinity, are erclusive]y Bauddha, Every part of India 
is illustrated by splendid remains of Buddhism. 

+l -« Thurs of Bish Bali: had letters derived from 
the Nestorian christians. © Thence Sramanism and 
Christian monachism may have met on the common 
ground of monachisin.  Sramanisin is nothing more 
than Tantrika Buddhism. 

¢ The ciierence between high Prakrit and Sanskrit, 
could not affect this question, though it were conceded 
that the founcers of Buddhism used only the former 
and not the lutter—a concession however, wlich should 
not be lightly made, and to which IT wholly demur. 
In fact, it now appears that they used both languages, 
but San-krit only in the philosophical or speculative 
series of their Sastras, 

§ ‘The Brahmanical or Kshatriya family from which 
each of these Buddhas sprung is expressly and care- 
fully stated by the Bau:ldha writers, a fact which I hold 
to be decisive of this dispute, since if we would carry 
-the etymon of Buddhism beyond the last of these 
seven Buddhas, we cannot surely think of carrying it 
beyond the first of them. | 
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manism, the superior antiquity of the former, have 
been lately revived (see Asiatic Journal, No. CLX.) 
with applause. But besides that fine drawn pre- 
sumptions are idle in the face of such a mass of 
direct evidence as we now possess, the reasonings 
of Joinville appear to me altogether based on errors 
of fact. Buddhism (to hazard a character in few 
words), is monastic asceticism in morals, philo- 
sophical scepticism in religion; and whilst ecclesi- 
astical history all over the world affords abufdant 
instances of such a state of things resulting from 
gross abuse of the religious sanction, that ample 
chronicle gives us no one instance of it asa primi- 
tive system of belief. Here is a legitimate inference 
from sound premises. But that Buddhism was, in 
truth, a reform or heresy, and mot an original sys- 
tem, can be proved by the most abundant direct 
evidence both of friends and of enemies. The old- 
est Saugata works incessantly allude to the existing 
superstition as the Midracharya or way of the evil 
one,tt contradistinguishing their reformation there- 
of as the Bodhicharya or way of the wise; and 
the Brahmanical impugners of those works (who, 
upon so plain a fact, could not lie), invariably speak — 
of Buddhism as a notorious heresy. 

An inconsiderable section of the Saugatas alone, 
ever held tae bald doctrine of mortal souls: and 
the Sw&ébhavika denial of a creation of matter by 
the fiat of an absolutely immaterial being, springs, 
not out of the obesity of barbarian dulness, but out 
of the over-refinement of philosophical ratiocina- 
tion. Joinville’s idea of the speculative tenets of 
Buddhism is utterly erroneous. Many of them are 
bad indeed: but they are of philosophy “all com- 
pact,” profoundly and painfully subtle, sceptical too, 
rather than atheistically dogmatic. 

|| See the Bauddha disputation on caste, Royal Asiatic 
Socicty’s Transactions. 

** Sec Crawfurd’s remarks on the purely Indian char- 
acter of all the great sculptural and architectural 
monuments of Buddhism in Java. Also Darrow’s re- 
marks to the same eflect in his travels in China. The 
Chinese Pu-sa is Visvaripyd Prajnd or the Ne sa 
type of ‘‘ Diva Natura.” Sce Oriciutal Quarterly Maga- 
zine, NO. Xvi. pp. 21S—2z2, for proots of the fact that 
numberless Bauddha remains have been mistaken for 
Brahmanical by our antiquarics, and even by the 
natives. In the same work I have proved this in refer- 
ence to Crawfurd’s Archipelago, Orienial Quarterly, No. 
xvi. pp. 232, 235. ; 

Yet, no sooner had I shown, from original authorities, 
how thoroughly ZJrdian Buddhisin is, than it was im- 
mediately exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! this is \cpeulese ate 
tion! these are merely popular grafts from Brah- 
manism.” The very same character belongs to the 
oldest monuments of Buddhism, extant in India and 
beyond it; and | have traced that character to the 


ighest scriptural authorities. 
+Namuchi by uame, chief of the Kakodemons, 
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At the risk of being somewhat miscellaneous in 
this preface, I must allude to another point. The 
lamented Abel Rémusat sent me, just before he died, 
& copy of his essay on the Saugata doctrine of the 
Triad; and Mr. Upham, I find, has deduced from 
Rémusat’s interpretation of that doctrine, the in- 
ference (which he supports by reference to sundry 
expressions in the sacred books of Ceylon), that I 
am in error in denying that Buddhism, in its first, 
and most characteristic form, admits the disti::ction 
of Clerus et Laicus. It is difficult expressly to de- 
fine that distinction; but it may be seen in all its 
breadth in Brahmanism and in Popery; whilst in 
Islamism, and in the most enthusiastic of the Chris- 
tian sects, which sprang out of the Reformation, it 
is wholly lost. According to my view, Apostolic 
Christianity recognised it not;.* the congregation 
of the faithful, the Church, was a socicty of peers, 
of brethren in the faith, all essentially equal, in 
gifts, as in place and character. On earth, there 
were no indispensable mediators, no exclusive pro- 
fessional ones; and such alone I understand to be 
priests.t Again, genuine monachism all over the 
world, I hold to be, in its own nature, essentially 
opposed to the distinction of clerzyman and layman, 
though we all know that monastic institutions no 
sooner are rendered matters of public law and of 
extensive popular prevalence, than, ex v7 necessttatis, 
the distinction in question is superinduced upon 
them, by the major part of the monks laicising, and 
the rest becoming clergy.t There are limits to the 
number of those whom the public can support in 
idleness; and whoso would eat the bread of the 
public must perform some duty to the public. Yet 
who can doubt that the true monk, whether coeno- 
bite or solitary, is he who abandons the world to 
save his vwn soul; as the true clergyman is he who 
mixes wilh the world to eave the souls of others?§ 


The latter in respect to the peonle or laics has a 


*~T would not be understood to lay stress on this 
opinion, which is merely adduced to illustrate my ar- 
gument. 

+ For example, the Anglican church holds that there 
is no virtue in any sacredotal function not performed 
by the successors of the apostles, who are the only 
cleryy. 


+ ilistory informs us that, soon after monachism - 


supervened upon our holy aud eminently social religion, 
there were in Egypt as many monks almost as peasants. 
Some of these monks necessarily laicised, and the rest 
became clergy. The community of the Gosains and 
several others, of strictly ascetical origin, now in India, 
exhibit the same necessary change after the sects had 
become numerously followed. 

§ See Guizot's Civilization of Europe, ti, 61-63, & i. 86. 

|| Its distinguishing doctrine is that finite mind can 
be enlarged to infinite; all the schools uphold this 
towering tenet, postponing all others to it. As for the 
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distinctive function, and, it may be, also an exclu- 
sive one: the former has no function at all. 
Amongst entirely monastic sects, then, the exclu-_ 
sive character of priest is objectless and absurd ; 
and who that has glanced an eye over ecclesiastical 
history knows not that in proportion as sects are 
enthusiastic, they reject and hate, (though nothing 
tainted with monachism) the exclusive pretensions: 
of the clergy! Whoever has been able to go along 
with me in the above reflections can nced only to 
be told that primitive Buddhism was entirely mon- 
astic, and of an unboundedly enthusiastical genius,|| 
to be satisfied that it did not recognise the dis- 
tinction in question. But if, being suspicious of the 
validity of argumentative inferences, he demand of 
me simple facts, here they are. In the Sata Sdhas- 
rika, Prajnéd Pdéramitd, or Raksha Bhdgarati, and 
also in the nine Dhkarmds (the oldest and highest 
written authorities), it is affirmed more or less 
directly, or is clearly deducible from the context, in 
a thousand passages (for the subject is not expressly 
treated), that the only true followers of Buddha are 
monks; the majority being ccenobites, the rest, 
solitaries. The fullest enumeration of these followers 
(Bhikshu, Srdvaka or Srdmana,** Chatlaka, and Ar- 
hata or Arhana or Arhanta) proves them to have 
been all monks, tonsured, subject to the usual vows, 
(nature teaching to all mankind that wealth, women 
and power, are the grand tempters,) resident in 
monasteries (}’hdra) or in deserts, and essentially 
peers, though of course acknowledging the claims 
of superior wisdom and piety. The true church, 
the congregation of the faithful, (called from this 
very circumstance Sangha,) is constantly said to 
consist of such only; and Iam greatly mistaken 
indeed if the church in this sense be synonymous 
with the clergy ;§§ or, if the primitive church of 
Buddha recognized an absolutely distinct body such 
as we (t.e., Catholics, Lutherans, and Kirkmen) 


scepticism of the Swabhavikas relative to those trans- 
cendent marvels, creation and providence, it is suffi- 
cient to prove its remoteness from ‘‘flat Atheism,” 
simply to me to the coexistence of the cardinal tenet 
first named. 

** Srainana includes the whole, and is equally ascetic; 
Sramani feminine, equal to monk and nun. Sakya is 
often called the great Sramana. 

§§ Bunsen’s controversy with Gladstone, and his work 
on the constitution of the church (published in 1847 
set this matter clearly in the ‘light in which I viewe 
it; Bunsen insists on the congregational church as the 
only true one, says the clergy church is pregnant with 
priestcraft and essentially untenable, contends that the 

ture church must be of the former kind, and adds 
that the reformation virtually extinguished the clergy 
church. So Sakyaargued and instituted in opposition 
to the cleric exorbitances of the Brahmans. 
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Ordinary mcan when we speak of the latter. The 
first mention of an exclusive, professional, active, 
minister of religion, or priest, in the Bauddha books, 
is in those of a comparatively recent date, and not 
of scriptural authority. Therein the Vajra Achérya 
(for so he is called) first appears arrayed with the 
ordinary attributes of a priest. But his character 
is anomalous, as is that of everything about him ; 
end the learned Bauddhas of Nepaul at the present 
day universally admit the falling off from the true 
faith. We have in these books, Bhikshus, Srdvakas, 
Chatlakas, and Sdkya Vanstkas,* bound by their 
primitive rules for ten days (in memory of the olden 
time) and then released from them; tonsured, yet 
married ; ostensibly monks, but really citizens of 
the world. . 

From any of the above the Vajra Achdrya is 
drawn indiscriminately; he keeps the keys of the 
no longer open treasury; and he is surrounded by 
untonsured followers, who now prescnt themselves 
for the first time. I pretend not to trace with his- 
torical nicety all the changes which marked the 
progress of Buddhism asa public institute and creed 
of millions up to the period of the dispersion: but 
I am well aware, that the primitive doctrines were 
not, because they could not be, rigidly adhered to, 
when what I huld to have been at first the closet 
speculation of some philosophers, had become the 
dominant creed of large kingdoms. That the latter 
character was, however, assumed by Buddhism in 
the plains of India for centuriest before the disper- 
sion, seems certain; and, as many persons may urge 
that the thing in question is the dominant public 
institute, not the closet speculation, and that what- 
ever discipline prevailed before the dispersion must 
be held for primitive and orthodox, [ can only ob- 
serve that the ancient books of the Saugatas, whilst 
they glance at such changes as I have adverted to, 
do so in the language of censure; and that, upon 
the whole, I still strongly incline to the opinion that 


*An inscription at Karli identifies the splendid 
Sdlivéhana with the head of the Saka tribe, which is 
that of Sakya Sinha. The Sakya-Vansikas, or people 
of the race of Sakya, appeared in Nepaul as refu 
from Brahman bigotry, some time after Biddhtam had 
heen planted in these hills. Sakya is universally 
allowed to have been the son of king Sudhodana, sove- 
reign of Magadha, or Bihar (Kosala says Wilson, who 
calls it a dependancy of Bihar). He is said to have 
been born in the ‘‘Sthana of Kapila Muni,” at Gangd 
Sagara, according to some; in Oude, as others say. 
His birth place was not necessarily within his father's 
kingdom. He may have been born when his father 
was on a pilgrimage to the shrine of the saint Kapila. 
Sakya died, according to my authorities, in Assam, 
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genuine or primitive Buddhism (so I cautiously 
phrased it, originally) rejected the distinction of 
Clerus et Laicus; that the use of the word priest 
by Upham, is generally inaccurate; and that the 
Sangha of the Buddhist triad ought to have been 
invariably rendered by Remusat into ‘congregation 
of the faithful’ or ‘church,’ and never into ‘clergy’ 
or ‘priesthood.’ Remusat indeed seems to consider 
(Observations, 28-29, and 32,) these phrases as syn- 
onymous; and yet the question which their dis- 
crimination involves is one which, in respect to our 
own religion, has been fiercely agitated for hundreds 
of ycars; and still, by the very shades of that dis- 
crimination, chiefly marks the subsisting distinction 
between the various Churches of Christ! 

Following the authority he has relied on, Mr. 
Upham was at liberty, therefore, to adopt a sense 
which would consist with my interpretation of 
phrases such as he alluded to, and which, of course, 
I found copiously scattered over the works I con- 
sulted. 

I always rendered them advisedly into English, 
so as to exclude the idea of a priesthood, because I 
had previously satisfied myself, by seperate inquiry 
and refiection that that cardinal tenet was repugnant 
to the genius of the creed, and repudiated by its 
primitive teachers, This important point may have 
been wrongly determined by me; but assuredly the 
determination of it upon euch grounds as Mr. 
Upham’s is perfectly futile. Such words as Arhanta 
and Bandya, (which, by the way, are the correct 
forms of the Burmese Rahatun and the Chinese 
Bonze,) no more necessarily mean priest, clergy, 
than do the Latin fideles and milites as applied to 
Christianity, as little can such a sense be ascribed to 
the word Bhikshu, which means ‘ mendicant friar ;’ 
and as for the word Sangha, it is indisputable that 
it does not mean literally priest,{ and that it does 


_mean kéerally congregation. 


(To be continued.) 





and left one son named Rahula Bhadra. (See Csoma 
de K6ros in No. 20 of Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society 
for origin of Sakya-Vansika. Their primitive sect was 


- Tatta, their next Kapila in Oude, whence they migrated 


into Nepaul.) The Sakas were Kshatriyas of the solar 

line, according to Bauddha authorities: nor is it any 
roof of the contrary that they appear not in the 
rahmanical genealogies, See note in the sequel. 

+ Even if we begin with Asoka we can hardly assi 
less than six to eight centuries for Buddhist predomin- 
ance, nor less than about double that duration for 
more or less of prevalence in the plains of India. (See 
note at page 76.) 

t Observations, p. 217. 
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Aevicws, 


An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R.S. 
Mactay, D.D., and Rev. C. C. Batpwin, A.M. 
Foochow: Methodist Episcopal Mission Press. 1870. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

The makers of dictionaries are the true pioneers 
of literature. They do the drudgery and hard work 
of the army of scholars which follow in their wake, 
but their work is no less important than the writers 
and translators who come after. We are bound 
therefore to rejoice when we hear of a new dic- 
tionary,—a new dictionary of Chinese is the more 
acceptable—but the same in alphabetic order instead 
of being under the antiquated system of arrange- 
ment under “ radicals,” is an additional source of 
delizht to the student of Chinese. 

The authors of the work before us have followed 
a plan similar to that employed by Dr. Wells 
Williams in his admirable dictionary of the Canton 
dialect. No pains has been spared to make the 
work complete and really useful. The colloquial 
and literary forms of the Chinese languages have 
been distinguished: the colloquial being, of course, 
the dialects, spoken by about 5,000,000 of people in 
and around the provincial city of Foochow. From 
a linguistic point of view it is a distinct language, 
and has no more relation to the standard Chinese 
than IJindustani or Bengali have to Sanskrit. The 
great value, however, of the book seems to lie in 
the vast number of purely literary Chinese terms 
newly explaincd, and not to be found in any other 
dictionary of that language. Dr. Williams's dic- 
tionary is the latest and best dictionary we have, 
but sixteen years have elapsed since that was pub- 
lished; it is in the Canton dialect, and the characters 
for phrases of each article are omitted. This latter 
defect has been here supplied by the characters be- 
longing to the phrases being added below on each 
page, and being referred to by figures attached to 
the words in the text. It would have been an ad- 
vantage if these figures had been ina heavier or 
blac'xer type, 80 that the general student of Chinese 
might have caught the explanations at a glance. 

A really exhaustive dictionary of Chinese remains 
still a desideratum, and we cannot understand how 
one or even two individuals can produce it. A 
dozen or a score of well-read scholars might be 
employed upon it, and under good pzironage it 
might be done properly. If Myr. Hart, the present 
Chief Commissioner of Chinese Customs could 
obtain a grant from the Imperial Government, guar- 
anteeing the producers a fair remuneration for four 
or five years’ labour upon it, and give the assistance 
of a few eminent native scholars, a noble lexico- 
graphic work might be achieved. 

We notice the absence of some words which 


° —t 
shou'ld have been inserted, e.g., under Tsang Bee 


we have not — es the “Three Treasuries,” a 


well known exvression, usel by the Buddhists fre- 
quently, meaning the three departments of their 


sacred books. Again, Vf ‘to stand up ;’ AX 
A ‘the present month.’ Wx is said to be a term 
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used by the Buddhists to express immortality, but 
it stands for a Pali syllable merely, and as part of 
many words. 

The word Buddhist is spelt “ Budhist” through- 
out. The Latin and French words are not in italic, 
as they ought to be. Notwithstanding these lesser 
faults, the work is a valuable addition to our lexi- 
cographic aids to Chinese. 

———— 

A Catena of Buddhist lhe dae from 
the Chinese. By SAMUEL BEAL., a Chaplain in Her 
Majesty's Fleet; author of Buddhist ms, etc. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 

It will be impossible in one notice of this work 
to do justice to the learning and research of its au- 
thor, who seems to have found great delight in the | 
preparation of it although the labour was extended 
over many vears, When we hear that the Buddhist 
Canon of Scripture in Chinese, arranged between 
A.D. 67 and 1235, contains 1440 distinct works, and 
that these are but afraction of the Buddhist literature 
of the Chinese, of the contents of which we hitherto 
were ignorant, we cannot but admire the energy of 
a chaplain in Her Majesty’s navy, who has grappled 
with the many-sided difficulties of the language and 
peculiarities of Buddhism, and given to us this Body 
of Buddhist Divinity. 

That the Buddhist faith has had a wider exten- 
sion than any other is a fact beyond dispute, it is 
for us to learn what was its peculiar force on the 
human mind by which it swayed so many millions. 
It was not propagated by the sword, like Muham- 
madanism it held up no glorious future to its con- 
verta, no millenium of everlasting bliss beyond the 
grave. It seems to have aimed at commending itself 
to all men by the simplicity of its doctrines and the 
evident goodness of its moral inculcations for every 
day existence. To suffer insult and to bear re- 
proach,—to recognize a divinity in humanity, and 
so to treat all on the principle that “if ye love not 
your brother whom ye have seen, how shall ye love 
God whom ye have not seen.” 

A glance at the table of contents shows the ex- 
tended view which Mr. Beal has taken of the 
whole system. His object, as he expresses it, has 
been “ to exhibit the origin and gradual expansion 
of the system, and to point out in what particulars 
it demands our anid consideration, and when it 
fails to deserve attention and enquiry.” While on 
the one hand, as a religious system, it is remarkable 
for the peculiar purity and simplicity of its char- 
acter, on the other it has diverged into a scholastic 
and vain philosophy, ending in its confusion with 
other sects, and its present lifeless condition in China 
and Japan. Mr. Beal has had the advantage of per- 
sonal intercourse with the Buddhist monks in China 
at Canton, and in Japan at Hakodate. 

The work is so full of new matter relating to 
Buddhism that we must content ourselves now 
with indicating merely some of the curious topics on 
which it treats. 

The lezends and myths of the Buddhists are 
hichly interesting. The philosophical schools of 
Buddhism were concerned with the origin of things. 
The Swabhavikas held the Eternity of Matter as a 
crude mass, infinitesimally attenuated under one 
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form, and expanded under another into the countless 
beautiful varieties of nature. Its symbol is the Lotus 
with a Trident above. This was borrowed from an 
earlier figure, which represented the sun with a 
flame above it. This sun-emblem was called Stira- 
mant or ‘sun-gem.’ The Swabhivikas adopted the 
Lotus as the symbol of self-generation, and called 
it Padmapant. They conceive the succession of 
worlds as embracing each other till the mind is lost 
in the attempt to multiply the series ad infinitum. 
One universal essence pervades the whole; this is 
the soul of the universe. 

Mr. Beal notices an interesting Chinese work by 


Jin Chau {= 38} called Fa-kiai-an-li-t'u HE I 
Te 7 [ed ‘Plates of an orderly arrangement of 


the Buddhist worlds,’ being equivalent to “ The 
Buddhist Cosmos Illustrated.” The description of 
the Buddhist world is remarkable, and shews that 
the Buddhists are strongly impressed with the im- 
mensity of the universe. 
In a future number we shall continue this notice. 
——_—)——— 


The Wheel of the Law. Buddhism ulus- 
trated from Siamese sources by the Modern Buddhist. 
A Life of Buddha, and an account of the Phrabat. By 
HENRY ALABASTER, . M.R.A\S., Interpreter of 
Her Majesty's Consulate General in Siam. onda: 
Tribner & Co. 1671. 

Half a century ago Buddhism was hardly known 
in Europe. The only notices of this wide spread 
religion, which even now holds Aa Soe sway over 
the inhabitants of the plains of Mongolia, the moun- 
tains of Tibet, the hills and vales of China, the 
peninsula of Corea, and the Islands of Japan, be- 
aides the millions of Burma, Siam, and Ceylon, were 
to be found in a few obscure corners of European 
literature,—most exactly in Pallas’s notices of the 
Mongolian nations, published in St. Petersburg 
under the auspices of the Imperial Academy. 
Klaproth, the most distinguished orientalist of his 
time, gives usa Life of Buddha in his sa Poly- 

lotta, published in 1823, But it was not until the 
brilliant genius of Burnouf, about 1830, fell in with 
‘the treasures of Sanskrit lore, brought from Nepavl 
by Mr. Brian IT. Hodgson, that the world became 
aware of the existence of ancient canonical scrip- 
tures, the instruments in the hands of the priests 
for spiritual rule. Since Burnouf’s time, the erudite 
author of the Indische Alterthiimskunde—Lassen of 
Bonn, and several others, as Wassilief of St. Peters- 
burg, Schott of Berlin, and Hoffmann of Leiden, 
have immensely increased our knowledge of the 
subject. 

We are compelled to dissent in the very begin- 
ning from the assertion, that ‘The Wheel of the 
Taw,” is the designation for Buddhism “throughout 
the wide range of the countries where the doctrines 
of Puddha prevail.” In China Buddhism is called 


Fa kiau Hh FAX é.e., the relizior of Buddha; and 
Buddhists, Shi kia 7 Fe t.e., the family of 


Shakya; in Japan, Budz’do AMh i] t.e., the way 
or doctrine of Buddha, 
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The Dharma chakra or ‘ Wheel of the Law’ is 
indeed the Prayer-machine so common 1 Tibet, 
and this title is very appropriate to head a work on 
Buddhism, as it symbolizes the theory that existence 
is ever revolving in an endless line or circle—the ob- 
ject of the doctrines of Buddha being to deliver the 
individual from this natural order of things and to 
render him supernatural, which he may become 
when he attains Mrvdna. 

The work before us is an able essay towards an 
exposition of Buddhism as it flourishes in Siam, and 
especially among its enlightened adherents. It con- 
sists chiefly of a translation of a popular Siamese 
work, the Pathomma Sompothiyan, t. ¢., * The Initia- 
tion or First Festival of Perfect haere and it 
winds up with the ultra-superstitious phase of 
Buddhism by an account of the Phrabat or Siamese 
footprint of Buddha. 

In the preface Mr. Alabaster argues out in very 
happy terms for his Buddhist friend the process by 
which the latter arrives at his ideas of transmigra- 
tion, the balancing of rewards and punishments, 
and the reasonableness of starting from the Unit 
and proceeding thence to the Infinite, rather than 
by commencing with Intinity and evolving the Unit 
therefrom. 

‘He observes that many men pass through a great 
deal of sorrow during their lives, whilst others are 
comparatively happy; that evil men, owing to the 
favourable circumstances of their birth, are prosperous, 
While good men, born in a less fortunate grade of life, 
often struggle vainly against adverse fortune. He be- 
lieves all this must be balanced and equalised, and he 
thinks it natural that the equalisation should be ob- 
tained by the man that has suffered becoming, or 
having been, happier in another state of existence, and 
the man who has misused advantages afterwards suffer- 
ing reverses. He sees in the different conditions of 
life a proof that there must be a transmigration of the 
spirit from existence to existence, that the beggar of 
yesterday may be the millionaire of to-day, and the 
prince of to-day the dog of the future. ; . 

We should have wished to extend this notice, 
but must defer it until a future occasion. Meanwhile 
we commend the perusal of the book itself to all 
whu are interested in this remarkable religion. 


ce i 
@ 
Miscelluncons zlotes, 
A NEW DICTIONARY OF TIBETAN. 

We had reason to refer in the second number of 
this magazine to the Prospectus of a new Diction- 
ary of Tibetan by HI. A. Jaeschke. We have now the 
pleasure of describing the first eight sheets of the 
same, which we have been allowed the privelege of 
inspecting. 

he dictionaries of Tibetan at present extant are 
noticed briefly on page 11. That of Schroter, and 
that of Csoma de Kérés were published in India, 
the one at Serampore in 182u, the other at Calcutta 
in 1834. The former professed to be a dictionary 
of the Bhotanta language, but is really as much a 
dictionary of Tibetan us that of Csoma. These 
both fall far short of what is required for the suc- 
cessful study of Tibetan literature, in some respects 
Schréter’s work is superior to Csome’s, That of 
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Dr. Schmidt's though somewhat differently arranged 
is little better than a translation of Csoma’s into 
German. The work of which we have a sample 
before us is a veritable lexicon of the language. 
This portion does not extend beyond the first letter 
of the Tibetan alphabet, but there is enough in it 
to show the plan of the work and the manner in 
which the author is carrying it out. It is to be re- 
gretted that it was necessary to fall back upon 
lithography for its production; the whole being 
printed from the handwriting of the author, which 
is however very clear and distinct, and though the 
text is in German, the Roman character is employed, 
and not the elecant, but frequently undecipherable 
German cursive hand. A fly-leaf (in MS.) explain- 
ing the Alkiirzungen (abbreviations) shows the 
sources whence the examples, etc., are derived. 
Such are for example the Gyalrabs, the Dzanglun, 
the Lishigurkhang (a national glossary), the Nag- 
sgron or Nag-don (also a glossary), the Lhanthabs 
(a medical work), Milaraspa’s 100,000 songs, the 
Padma thangyig (a book of Icgends), the Shad- 
rgyud (a medical work), the Ser-od (an esteemed 
Buddhist book), Taranatha’s work, the Thos-grol 
(a religious work), the Waidurya dKarpo (a modern 
work on mathematics, etc.) Wherever an Arabic, 
Sanskrit, or Hindi word comes in, it is noted to be 
such. We here give an extract: 

“KUN, all, each, whole; spu'l khung bu kun nas, 
from all the pores, Dz; de dag kun, all these, 
Dz; gthan kun, all the others; also pleonastic ; 
Kun thams chad, altogether; Kun gyis mthong va 
thos-pa, well-known, every man; Kun tu, every- 
where, all, Kun bzang-po (according to the 
Wag-don) the first of the ideal Bédhisattwas — 
Samanta bhadra, sometimes added to Adi-Buddha. 
[To reduce the article to its lowest limits, we will 
subjoin the translation of the German terms alone. | 
to wander everywhere, wandering monks, to go 
round and round, totally, wholly overcome, con- 
quered, to wish with the whole soul, all compre- 
hending, all filling, all knowing; Kun dga vo, 
Ananda, name of the favourite disciple of Buddha; 
the “garden of all joy,” the grove of a monaftery 
(cf. Koppen i. 377), cloisters, library.” 

The above, which is about half of the article on 
Kun, will show the thoroughness of the work. Again: 

“Kyi, postposition; I. appended to substantival 
roots.after p, B, s. Sign of the genitive. I. to 
verbal roots, 8) in the manner of a gerund, after the 
eame letters; a mark of the Causative verb, also for 
such dependent clauses as those with, whtle, since, 
etc., b.) adjectival, with ‘dug or yod fotming a 


periphrastic Present = gin; ‘gro'l ‘dug is going = is 
walking ong gi yod is coming, c) at the end of a 
clause =o in the future sense and only when the 
subject of the action is in the first person.” 


We are compelled to defera further notice of 
this and of the works of the Moravian missionaries 
in Tibet until a future number. 


——-——— 
THE RUSSIANS IN BOKHARA. 

A book, which has recently been published, called, 
“Travels of the Russian Mission in Bokhara,” pives 
an interesting account of the country from a Rus- 
sian point of view. M. Kostenko, the author, tells 
us that Bokhara is entirel dependent upon Russia: 
that the Russians have a aie entire possession of 
the Bokharian market, and that very few English 
goods are seen there. In the coffve-houses you see 
the samovar, or Russian tea-urn, teapots, cups, trays, 
&c.; in the private houses the crockery, trunks, 
locks, hinges, &c., are all of Russian manufacture ; 
the labourer’s plough is made of Rursian iron, and 
the soldier’s gun, with the old flint lock, comes from 
Toula. Inthe export and import trade very little 
money is used, but the Bokharian brings his cotton, 
silk, madder, and rhubarb to Nijni-Novyorod, which 
he exchanges for Russian wares, to be afterwards 
so.d at a trifling profit, for the Dokhari.n is easily 
satisfied, as his wants are few, ashe is little ac- 

uainted with the comforts, and still less with the 
uxuries of civilised life. The only things the Eng- 
lish bring to Bokhara in larger qu:nti!ies than the 
Russi:ns, are muslin, calico, and tea, but in cotton 
goods, leather, metal, wood, &c., they cannot com- 

ete with the Russians. While the Russian traders 

ring the Bokharians their goods, the Russian de- 
serters teach them how to use their arms; so between 
the merchant and the soldier they are gradually 
becoming civilised. In the army the words of com- 
mand are given in Russian. The author tells us 
that the Bokharians are anxiously waiting for the 
arrival of the Russians to free them from the yoke 
of slavery, and that they are eagerly looking forward 
to the time when they shall become incorporated in 
the Russianempire. “On our road from Bokhara,” 


says M. Kostenko, “we met a boy who was leading . 


two camels; when we came up with him he criec 
out with a heart-rending voice ‘Russians, I am a 
slave, set me free!’ The Bokharian official who ac- 
companied us laughed when he heard the boy’s 
appeal, whose words found an echo in the hearts of 
every one of us; but alas! we could do nothing for 
him, and were obliged to content ourselves with 
atealthily flinging him a few pieces of silver.” But 
near the frontier the Bokharians find it very diffi- 
cult to retain their slaves, and a great many of them 
go over into the Russian territory. The oppression 
of the Government causes so much discontent, that 
the people can only be held in subjection by the 
most repressive measures, One of the functionaries 
told M. Kostenko that to keep them in order at 
least one man ought to be executed every day. The 
clergy are the only class who do not like the Rus- 
sians; and this is ae intelligible, as their reve- 
nues depend on the old system being keptup. (From 
& letter in the Evening Standard.) 
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